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PREFACE. 


It IB BBBnmed that bojs qbid^ tliiB Reader bare 
alieady had some teaching in Enghsh hy the Diiect 
]tfethod If, howerei, the boys hare not been taught 
to the Dnect Method in the lowei classes, 
it mil he as irell if the teacher, befoie beginning 
this Reader, takes the boye thiough my Fust Book of 
Enghsh The woik, ercept foi a Attle Dictation, should 
be entiiely oial , but it should be veiy thoiough, so as 
to ensnie that the boys gam some powei to eipiess 
themselves in English, at any late, in a very, simple 
iray. 

Metiod of using the Reader 

The keynote of the Duect Method of Language 
teaching is, fiist the EAR then the EYE, 

The oidinaiy method is just the leveise. The 
teaobei tells a boy to begin, and he opens his book and 
leads When he has done, the teacher explains the 
meaning of what he has lead, often telling the boys 
what they should find out foi themselves m tlie 
Dictionaiy. 

This method is likely to oontiune popular with lazy 
and unehteipiising teacheis, foi it saves a good deal of 
tionble and leq^nues veiy little piepaiation 

But if the Duect Method is to be put into piactice, 
the old mode of teaching must be definitely abandoned, and 
the woik conducted on an altogethei difEeicnt system. 
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In Older to make the way a liUle cleaiei £oi those 
teacheis who have had little oi no expeiience m using 
the Dueot Method, I would like to suggest a few simple 
rules that will, I think, be of some piaotical help. 

Buie 1. The logt thotdd not be allmed to lead 
ai^thtttff hit thejf have alieady heard 

In Older to put this ide into practice the teacher 
must, himself, go thiongh the reading lesson with the 
class, befoie he allows anyone to lead, or even to open 
his book. And it follows that the teachei must acquaint 
himself thoioughly with the lesson befoie he comes into 
class If a teachei does not take the tionble to do this 
much, he can nevei hope foi success. 

Most of the lessens in this Beader aie simple stones 
in piose and, in my opinion, the best plan is foi the 
teachei to tell the stoiy, oi, as much of it as is con- 
venient, to the class in his own woids. This may be 
done moie than once if, on putting questions to the 
boys, it eppeaiB that they have not giasped it fully. 

It will be found, in piaotice, that, as a lule, theie is no 
time foi leading on the iiist day that a new lesson is 
begun, the whole time being taken up in telling tlie boys 
the stoiy and asking them questions, c 

Buie 2 The boyt should not be allomd to lead any’ 
t/any tiU they have talked about tt 

This lule may appeal a good deal mol’s difficult to 
put into pioctioc than fiule 1 And I think it is so. 
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If the boys hare aheady had tiro yeais of tiaimng 
by the Duect Method, the difficnlty will be compaia- 
tirely small fiat, la any case, to pnt the lole into 
piachce, will call for the ereioise of mnch ingenoity, and 
resomce, and energy too, on the jpart of the teadier. 
fiat the difficolties are by no means insuperable , and the 
woik IS so interesting, and its results aie so immeasni* 
ably superior to those attuned under the old method, 
that I think a teachei, who has once given it a tiial, 
will nerei wish to letoin to the old way. 

No hud and fast rales can he laid down for teaching 
the boys to expiess themselves in English. 1 wonld, 
howerei, ventuie to suggest that a conversation lesson, 
may be very usefully and veiy piofitably cuned on, on 

M^hod, — 1. Let the teaidiei ask a few simple 
qneshons on the stoiy he has jnst told the boys 

11 Let one of the brighter boys be caDed out, and 
let him put similar qneshons to the boys on one bench. 
He will thus ask fire or six qneshons. Then let another 
boy come out and question another bench and so on. 

ui Let a boy come oat and the boys on one bench 
each put him a queshon about tbe story they have 
heard , then anothei bench , and so on. 

IV. Let a boy tell the stoiy, oi put of it, in his own 
woids. 

In actual teaching, 1 speak from experience, various 
difficnlhes will arise And these the teacher most be 
piepaied to meet. 




" PHEPACK. 

DijUienlltesM—'^i will find that boys have a difficulty 
lu fiauung qaeBbouB. 

Souebmes theu questions aie incopreetly put, 
Somebmea they ask stupid or useless quesbons. Some- 
times the hoys will just copy one anotheij and theie will 
be no Tanety. 

To meet all this^ constant vigilance and much m- 
genmty is leqniied. 

The teachei must always be on the watch to coiiect, 
to gnidoj and to suggest. He must coiiect) oi better, 
get the class to conect mistakes, when the wiong foim 
of qnesbon is nsed 

He must be leady to suggest fiesh subjects and ideas 
for questions. 

He must refuse to accept quesbons that aie a mere 
lepebbon of what has already been asked 

And all the while, he must never forget that the 
object of his teaching is, not to insbnct the boys in the 
meaning of woids, oi to acquaint them with ceitain 
-facts, but to give them power to ezpiess theu thoughts 
m English, 

Any meie lepebhon of the woids of the book shonld, 
theiefoie, be at once discomaged, and an nfeiioi 
answer, in thi boy’s own woids, accepted in piefeience 

Aniteamg , — ^With legaid to the answeiing, theie 
IS a danger, especially when things aie new to the boys, 
that theie will bo a long hesibibon on the pait of the boy 
whose turn it is to answei. The teachei must be on the 
look out for this. A icasonable bme should be allowed, but 
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no more , ilieu let the question go on to tlie nest boy, 

01 lefei it to the whole bench, or to the whole daes. 
The nlmg should be kept alive and every boy in it feel 
that he may have to answei the question, 

It IB a good thing to call on the boys who can answer 
a question to stand up, oi to put up their hands. The 
teacher will then get a good idea as to which boys are 
following and nndeistanding what is going on. 

Bemembei always that it is bettei to get the answer 
fiom the boys themselves, eves if only by degiees, Ihan 
to supply it foi them. 

When the Conveitatton Zeuou u in teallg good woihng 
mdei the voice of the teaehei ehould seldom he hemd. The 
logs shovM do neailg all the quesUomng as mil as the 
msteering. 

The teaohei should simply guide and diieot ; the 
boys should do the lest of the woik. 

SeadtHg,'—Miei the lesson has been gone tbiongh 
oially, as explained above, the Beading Lesson should 
be taken One day, oi even two, should be given to oial 
woik and then a day to leading 

The Sixth Class in most schools is a laige one. It 
will be found difficult to give each boy more than one 
turn during the horn But gieat caie should be taken 
that each boy gets at least one turn, and that sometimes 
the backwaid boys get two turns. 

It IS scarcely necessary to lemmd teacheis that boys 
should be made to stand eieot when leading, and to 
hold their books in a pioper position, not too low down. 
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BO that they have to stoop, noi too high up, so that the 
sound 18 oheoked by the book in front of the mouth, 

The gieat things to aim at in leading are . — 

I. dear aiticnlation. 

II. Collect pionunciation. 

III. Expiession. 

I, To aritcuiaie oleaily it is necessaiy to open the 
mouth propeily. The teaohei must theiefore ivatoh 
boys as they read. He must oheok the habit of leading 
with the teeth half closed, which is too common. And 

/ he must see that the boys do not lead too fast. 

II. Oorteet jironitmahoii cannot be taught by a 
teacher who does not, himself, piononnce coiiecUy. 
The teachei must theiefoie be very caieful of his own 
ponunoiation. When in doubt, he should lefer to a good 
piononncing dictionaiy , or, better still, consult some 
one whose pionunciation is more collect than his own. 

In Older to teach pronunciation well it is a good 
tiung to be able to analyse sounds, and understand clearly 
the organs that are used in uttering them. In other 
words, a little knowledge of Phonetics is of the greatest 
use to a teachei. A simple demonstiafoon of the physio* 
logy of a difficult sound wdl frequently put the pupil 
on the light road to collect pronunciation, when other 
methods have failed. 

I would recommend, theiefoie, that every teacher of 
English should devote a little of his spare time' to the 
study of some book on Englisb sounds, Every school 
library should possess such a book. 
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Itispeihaps woltib wbile, m tins connection, to diaw 
attention to tlie admiiable aiiangement of tbe letteis 
of the alphabet in phonetic gioups that exists both in 
Bengali 'and in Hindi These gionps aie known to 
eveij ohild and aie a valuable stoiehonse fiom which 
to diaw illostiatione. 

It 18 impossible to give in any small compass lules 
for the pronnnciatton of English. But the inle that 
Di E A. Abbot used to give his boys at the City of 
London School, *'aHtevhte yow eonmanU!' is one 
that may, with advantage, be given by Indian teacheis 
to then pnpils eveiy day of then lives 

If pupils aie taught to aiiiculate their consonants, 
and paibculaily, to articulate then final consonants, a 
gieat deal of bad and slovenly pionunciation will 
vanish fiom oui schools 
111 . 

Thu again is not easy to teach 
One of tlie gieat foes we have to contend with is the 
monotone Boys aie neaily always allowed to lead the 
vernacular too fast, and absolutely without expression 
And they usually lead Englub in the same bfeless 
mannei. 

In Older to give boys some help to oveicome this 
fault, I have had the natmal pauses maiked tbioughout 
the Reader I do not wish it to be understood that these 
pauses are to be observed with absolute fidelity, but I 
am sure that, if they aie followed, they will save as a 
guide to a more natmal and expiessive style of reading. 
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1 woald say, is conolusion, in regaid to leading, and 
also in legaid to recitation — 

1 . Follow die panses. 

u. OalhTate a natuial conveisational tone. 

TTtiHng ^ — Gieat caie should be taken that all 
wnting shown np is neatly and well done. The home- 
woik given should be little in quantity, bnt a high 
standaid of wilting shonld be msisted on. 

Copg-hool wilting should be piaohsed, and also 
iimsenpttmi fiom the blaokboard. 

Dictation , — This should be given fiom the lessons 
idready done in dass. 

The words may, of couise, be varied a little. But it 
should as a inle consist of woids fiom the lessons lead. 
In this exercise good handwiitmg shonld be considered 
of the fiist impoitance. Therefoie dictation should be 
given slowly, and only a litUe at a time. 

OramimT. — This should be tanght in connection 
with the leading lessons as indicated in the footnotes 
The aim should bs to give the boys a leal giasp of the 
grammar underlying the use of woids. Thqy should 
not be bnidened with many rules and de&mtions. 

A moie detailed and complete set of giammar lessons is 
given in my Middle Sekool Daghih Qiammai Parte I— 11. 

TiaHelattou.--A few simple sentences should be 
translated fiom English Nothing should be given the 
meanmg of which has not already been oleaily nndei- 
stood. 
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Neal willing and accuiacy of c\picssion sboiild be 
lubisled on. 

When Iranslaling fiom the \einacu1ai \ciy simple 
passages slionld be gnen nl rust and very little at a lime. 

Aetiug . — A laige numbci of pieces in the Bcadei 
aic in dialognc foim It will add gicatly to the interest 
and icality oE the woik if the boys aie allowed to act 
these, when they know them thoioughly Tlieic is 
nothing that gives the boys so thoiough a giasp of the 
meaning of a sloiy as to act it , and it is, at the sapic 
lime, arciy pleasant laiiation of the oidinaiy loiitini 
of sehool-woib. 

These dialogues should also assist the bojs to talk 
about the subject in hand They aic not intended to 
exhaust the subject, but lathci to suggest ideas and najs 
of eliciting flesh ideas flora the bojs. 
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SIXTH STAXHABD 

UNGLISH READEE 


Leaaon 1. 

Comertahmi The teacher should tell the etoiy to the class, before 
oUomug them to open their books Then, by means of 
qnestions, they should he got to reproduce the stoiy in their 
own words 

The boys shoidd ha encouraged to question one another It will be 
found tliat, if the stoiy has been well told, the boys, one 
hdpmg another, will be able to reproduce the whole of the 
stoiy, bit by ht 

They need not, at this stage, be troubled with the meaning of difficult 
words , the great thing to aim at is to get them to expiess 
whet tiiey remember in their own words 

The teacher, after he has told the story, should let the boys do most 
of the talking, and only interrene to correct mistakes and 
to give a little help when boys are unable to go on with the 
tale 


PUSS IN BOOTS 

Once upon a time | theie was an old miller | who laj 
dying. A little while befoie his death, he called his 
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three eons | and dmded his possessions among them. To 
the eldest | he gave a mill , to the second | a hoise and 
cart , but | foi the thud | there was nothing left | but a 
cat 

The youngest biothei { was much disappointed i and 
the laughtei of his elder biotheis | added to his giief. 
I So I he determined to leave his father’s bouse | and go 
out into the woild ] to seek his foitune. 

"What shall I do | to earn a living | he said, "I 
shall have to kill the pooi cat | and sell his skin.” 

"No/' said the cat^ “indeed you won't You have 
a little money | in youi pocket Take it, and buy me a 
pau of top*bootB I and a bag, and see | what 1 will do 
foi you." 

Not knowing what else to do, the young man | did | 
as the cat advised, and bought a pair of top-boots | and a 
laige canvas bag, with a elaing at the top | to fasten the 
month with 

Tfae> cat put on the boots | and put some bian } and 
lettuces I into the bag | and matched o£E | to a labbit- 
waiien 

He opened the mouth of the bag | veiy wid^ and laid 
,it down I near one ol the labbit holes. Presently | a 
fine, fat labbit | came | and looked into the bag | and 
walked straight in | to get the bian and lettuces 

The moment he was in, the cat, who was hiding close 
by, lan up | and drew the stung tight, and that was the 
labbit ) oanght | safe in the bag Then | the cat thiew 
the bag | ovei bis shoulder | and walked off | to the town. 
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"Notr,” be said to himselfi "I’ll go straight to the King."* 

When the cat reached the palace, the dooi>keepei began 
to laugh. 

"Who I in the iroild | are yon ?" he asked. 

"A cat may look at a King," leplied the cat | with 
Ifieat dignity. "Tell his Majesty j that Puss in Boots | 
has been sent to him | by his mnstei, the Maiqnis of 
Carabas" 



So I Pass in Boots was shown in, and | aftei making a 
low bow I to the £ing and Queen, he said, "Please your 
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Majesty, 1 1 hare the hononr | to bnng yon | a fine, fat 
labbi^ from the estate | of the Marquis of Canbas.” 
"That I IS a very fine, fat rabbit," said <be King "Here, 
servant, ti^ this labbit to the cook, and give a piece 
money | to the cat " 

So Fuss hastened away | and, going' to the fields | 
with his bag, caught a biace | of fine, plump paitmdgw, 
and came again | next day | to the palace 

He went | as befoie | into the Kmg’s presence ] and 
\ bowing low, said, "Your Majesty, I have the honour | to 
bung yon a brace of paitridges | from the estate ] of the 
Marqnisof Carabas." 

'Tlease thank the Marquis," said the King, "and tell 
him 1 1 shall be very glad | to make his acquaintance." 
Then, taming to one of the servants, he said, "Her^ 
take these paitndges to the cook | and give a piece of 
money | to the cat.” 

So off the cat went, feeling veiy pleased with himself, 
and related all his adventnies | to his master. 

Otammr Qive a IwBon on the dmnon of seiitences into 
and jiredicat* 

JOietaUoH After the leadmg leBSOO has been gone tfaroiigb, a few 
eentencee from it may be diotated. It is always to be 
remembered that dictation is also an exercise in wnfang, and 
that, therefore, dictation shoold be given very slowly ancL 
clear, neat handwriting insisted upon 

CompovtioH A simple question or two may he given on the stoiy, 
and the boys told to answer it in their own worde 
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3VaniI(i(ioii A' few mmple seatences may be giveo for trandotioa 
into the Temacnlar. The eentencee should be such that the 
boya ^have no difficulty » underatanding their meaning; 
Difficult idiomatic phrases should on no account be given for 
translatiOD in this class 

Smti, The boys should be taught to pause at every comma, and 
longer at every semicolon, and sbll longer at every full-stop 
and note of interrogatioa. It » a good practice to teach the 
boya to pause and count one at every comma , two at 
eveiy semicolan, and Suee at every full-stop and note of 
interrogation Where other pauses are desirable, in reading, 
tb^ have been marked by a perpendicular hue. TAepauie 
after one of Aete bnee theuld he the same a$ fn a comma. 

Oreet Care should be taken that the final consonants ere clearly 
sounded. This is the foundation of good reading. 

Let the boys each take the parts of the diSersnt ehaiacters in the 
story, and read viith as much life as possible. 

When the boya know the story they should act it without the book. 
There is nothing like acting for giving boys a real grasp of 
the language they are using, and for getting them to speak 
and reed in a natural, hving manner. See that the p in (qp- 
boot IB dearly sounded Lettuces is to be sounded as 
IsHises. 

Lesson 2 . 

Coavenahon This may be oontmued on the same hnesasin 
Lesson 1 


PUSS IN BOOTS. PAETIL 
' Next day, heanng that the King was going out | for. 
a'dnve^ the cat | went along the same load, to see itB > 
#uld do I for his ynastei. 
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_ Presently, he came across some men | working in a^ 
fields Calling one of them, the cat said " The Kmg is- 
coming by | soon, and if he asks you | whose fields these- 
aie, you must tell him | that they belong | to the- 
lUarquiB of Caiabas. If you don't ) I will have you | all | 
cat into mincemeat " 

The labouieis | weie so frightened | at the sight of a 
cat I that could talk | that they at once piomised | to do | 
as they weie told 
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him I they all belong | to the Marquis of Caiabas. If 
you do not 1 1 will have yon | all | cut into mincemeat.'’ 

The shepheid, like the lahourei^ was very much fright- 
ened | at the sight of a talking cat, and promised &ith> 
fully I to do I as he was told 

Then the cat went on | a little fnithei | till he 
came | to the castle of an ogre. 

Now this ogle I was a vety wondeifnl magician | and 
could change himself | into the shape | of any animal | m 
the world. 

Fuss went boldly | up to the castle dooi | and knocked. 
The ogie opened the dooi " Who aie you f” he said, 

“I have heaid so much about you," said the cat, "and I 
wish to see | if it is all tine Can yon | indeed ] change 
yourself into a great, wild beast | whenevei yon like r" 

"Of couise 1 1 can,” leplied the ogie, and immediately 
turned himself | into a huge lion, and roaied so dieadfnlly | 

■ that the very foundabons | of the castle | tiemhled. 

Fuss was veiy much frightened | and trembled | from 
head to foot But | in anotbei moment | the lion was 
gone I and there | stood the ogie | once more | smihng | 
at the cat's teiioi. 

"Of couise," said Fuss, "it cannot he very difficult | 
for so great an ogie | to turn | into a wild beast. But ]. 
I suppose I it would be qnite impossible for you | to turn 
yourself | into a small creature, snch as a rat | or mouse.” 

"Impossible shouted the ogre angnly, "Look, I will 
turn myself | into a mouse | this veiy mmute,” and imme= 
diately | he became a little mouse | innning along the floor. 
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Thu I was ]usfi what the cat wanted, He spiang at 
the mouse, killed him with one blow | and ate him np. 

Then he looked round | and said “Thu castle u 
mme | now. It will be a fine house | ioi the hfaiquu ot 
Caiabas," 

mrniua Continne the lesson on lulgeel arApredieiUe 

i7icia(ion, ComjMMition and TVonslohoM As befote. 

Smia See that the hnal s in labourei », fottitdaUmt ts sounded 

as s 


Lesson 8. 

OontmtaUon Let the convenation proceed ns befoie With a 
little guidance from the teacher, the boys 11111 soon learn to 
question one another about the story Great care must be 
taken that the questions ore put in correct form , boys are 
very apt to eay “What be said instead of “What did 
' he say This must be corteoted. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. PART IH. 

After killing the ogre, the cat burned back | to his 
master ] and told him | to bathe in the nvei. As soon | 
as he was in the watei | the cat lan away with hiS 
clothes I and uid them 

A few mmntes later | the Ring's caiiuge | came m 
S'ght The cat | immedutdy ran out | into the road | 
and began shontmg oat, “Help * help ' the Marquis of 
Carabas u drownmg '' 
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The King | at once | stopped hie Canute ] and sent 
hu servants | to help the Maiqms. But he reused | to 
come oat of the watei, and ilie oat said, "Alas < vrhile my 
master was bathing I some wicked thieves | stole away 
bis dothes." 



"Oj that does not matter/' said the King, “1 have 
some dothes here | with me | and he can have them " 

The yonng man | aas too much astonished | to say. 
anythmg | when th^ bionght him the dothes He pat 
them 'on | m silence, and followed the servants I to the 
qiyal carnage. The Kmg pobtely asked him | to take a 
seat I m the carriage | and they all diove oS, Pass sitting 
beside the dnver. ' 
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Presently | they came to the fields | where the labonreis 
were, and the King called ont ] to one of them | and saidj 
“My man, whose | are all these fields 7" 

“They belong | to the Marqms of Carabas/' said the 
man | itembling | at the sight of Fnss, who was frowning 
at him I fiom the drivei’s seat. 

Then they came to the field | wheie the flocks of sheep 
were and the King, calling one of the shepherds, said, 
"My man, whose | are all these fine, fat sheep?" 

"Th^ belong | to the Marquis of Garabas," said the 
shepheid, trembling | at the sight of Pass, who was look- 
ing at him, out of the comer of his eye, and cmling his 
whiskeis ] very fieicely 

Piesently ] they came to the ogie's castle j and the 
King said to the cat^ "whose ] is this fine castle 7" 

“It belongs to the Matqnis of Garabas, " replied the 
cat, “and he begs you | to hononi him ] by enteimg ] and 
taking some refreshment.'^ 

“ The Maiqnis | is evidently a very great man," 
said the Kmg “1 accept his invitation | with much 
pleasure^’ 

So they went in | and had bieakfast | and a pleasant 
talk. 

And the King | was so pleased | with the Marquis | that 
he gave him his own daughtei | in mainage. And the 
Maiquis | and his wife | set up a court | of their own. 
And Puss in Boots | became the Pnme Mmistei. And- 
they all lived together | happly | ever after. 
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QtamMer Sulgeet aod Predicait 
Dielahon, Con^otUton and liwitlatm As before 
^inb I7ote that in as soon as, the aocent should be on soon, and not 
>■" on as , the final s in eloihss, drivsr^s and shepherds la to be 
aonndad as s Whan the boy's act tbe pieoe they should use 
their own words, as far as possible, and not simply repeat 
wbat is given in the book 

Lesson 4 

OomeisattM See rematlcB on Lesson 1 In order to cany on the 
conversation lesson pioperly, it is neoessaiy for the feadher 
to know the story well, so as to be able to tell it to tbe boys 
without referring to the book. 

The boye should dear the story end tnoio it well before they 1 tad rt> 

/ 

JACK THE GIANT-KILIjBE PAfiT I 

In olden days | theie lived m Cornwall, in England, a 
brave boy ] called Jack. 

Not fai from Jack's bome | there lived a hideous 
giant This gian t, whose name was Coimoian, was eighteen 
feet high, and nine feet lonndr and frightfully strong, 
and be had a huge appetite 

When he wanted food | be came down fiom his moun- 
tain I and nibbed the fumeis He used to catch | half-a- 
dozen oxen, and as many sheep, and thiow them ovei hiS 
shonldei, and maich off home | to dmnei 

Aftei a time | all the faimers | in that part of the 
conntiy | weie mined. So Jack made up bis mind | to 
put a stop to it. 
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Oae daik night ] he dag a great pit 1 m the road | hy 
nrhich the giant used to come down j from the mountain, 
and covered it over | with aticka, and pnt some earth | on 
the top, to make it look | hke solid ground. Then at dawn, 
he set his horn to his lips, and blew such a loud blast ( 
that the moantam re-echoed | with the sound 



The giant woke up | in a rage, and came lushing 
down the hill ] to see | who had disturbed him. 

"You young vrllain,” he roared, as soon as he caught 
sight of Jack, "just wart ] hll I catch you." 

Just as he thought } he had got hold of Jack, the 
ground gave way ] under his feet | and he fell | head* 




TAOE THB GUmyKIIXlB. IS 

Jong ] into the pit. Jack stood ] and watched the giant ) 
from the edge of the pit, with his axe in his hand, and as 
soon as he pnt up his head | over the edge, Jack gave him 
a fnghtfnl blow | and ont his head ) nght oS. 

The people | were so delighted | to be iid of the 
giant I that they gave Jack | a swotd | and a belt On 
the belt | weie wiitten | these words — 

This IS the valiant Comishman, 

That slew the giant Coimoian 
And they gave Jack [ the name | of Jack the giant- 
killei 

Otammar A lesson on number m nouns flnd/)toffOu>M 
Dietatmn, Composiboii and TianslaiioH As before 
Jffmls The s in days, farmers and umds is to be sonnded as e 
Cornwall abonld be pointed out on the map 

Lesson 5 

CoMiiersatioii About the story. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. PART II 
Now there was anothei cruel giant, who lived J some 
distance off, in the middle of a great finest This giant's 
name | was Blnnderbore 

When Jack heaid of his wicked deeds, he made up 
his mind | to go | and Idll him ) also. So, off he started | 
into the forest 

Whan he had travelled | a long way, he grew veiy 
tired, and lay down | by the side of a stream, and fell fast 
asleep Presently, Blnnderbore came along, and saw Jack, 
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He stooped down, and looked at him caiefoUy, and 
saw I what was wiitten on his belt And then, he picked 
him np, in his hand, very pleased | at having caught | the 
killei of Oormoian, for Ooimoian ] was his cousin 

You can imagme | how teiiified Jack was, when he 
woke up, and found himself | in the giasp of the giant. 



"So,” said the giant, "it was you | that killed my 
coosin, Goimoran. Yeiy well, to-mght 1 1 shall eat you | i 
foi supper." And he began to lick his bps 

Then he matched off | home, with Jack, and locked 
him in a room | above his castle gateway, and went out | 
to invite one of his fitends | to suppei. While he was 
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gone. Jack heard dismal groans | and shiieks | fiom the 
other prisoners ] in the castle^ and the sounds ] made his 
blood lun cold. 

"I must get out of this/' he said to himself, and 
looked round the room. 

In one corner | lay some topes, that the giant had left 
there, by imstake Jack unwound two lopes | and made 
a lunning noose | in the end of each. Then he looked 
out of the window, and saw Blnnderboie | coming back | 
with anothei giant They knocked at the dooi | and, 
m a moment. Jack dropped the two nooses | over their 
heads, and diew them tight, and pulled | as haid as he 
could I till the giants ueie strangled 

Then he went downstairs, and took the giant's keys 
out of his pocket, and set fiee | all the prisoners | whose 
groans | and shneks | he had heard. And you can 
imagine | that they weie veiy glad ) to get out ] and go 
back I to then homes again 

Oramtmt Continue the lesson on numlei and show hon verbs 
ogree in number with noun* ind prommit. 

Dictation, Comjpontion and Tiaiulatioa As before Cate should be 
taken that the 'a ntten homework is very neatly done To 
ensure this, it should sot be large in quantity Good 
quality should be insisted on, and all mistakes carefully 
corrected ond rewritten 

Sinti See that the o, in so, is sounded long 

The hojs should be shown hon to makeatunni/tpiiooM 
with a piece of stnng 

The s in noose is to be sounded as s and not as * 
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Lessoa 6. 


Ccmmim The fiM two P«te m.y 

newldSBon 
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bang tired | and hnngiy, knocked at the door, m order 
to ask for food | and shdtei | for lihe night. 

What was his dismay | when the dooi was opened { 
Iby an enormous giant | with two heads. 

However, the giant smiled, and, pohtely | asked him 
to come in, and, after a httle conversation, led him to a 
hed room, and left him for the night. But Jack could 
not sleep. Fiesently | he heard a noise | in the next room, 
and listening, he heard the voice of the giant | saymg 

"Though I yon may lodge with me | this night, 

. You will not see the morning light , 

My clnb | shall dash yoni brains ont | quite " 

I 

“Oh, shall it f" said Jack to himsdf, and got out of 
bed I veiy quietly, and looked round the room | for some- 
thing I to put into the bed. He found a log of wood | 
by the fireplace, and put it into the bed | and coveied 
it up I with the bed clothes, and hid< himself ( m a coiner 

In a few minutes | the giant came in, and finding all 
quiet, felt his way up to the bed, and then ( suddenly, 
struck seveial heavy blowb | with his club | at the place, 
wheie I he thought | Jack was lying | asleep. So hard did 
he strike | that he broke the bed | ell to sphnteiB Then 
he went oS In the mommg | Jack walked downstairs | 
and mto the room } where the giant was havmg his 
breakfast. The giant was so startled ] that he could 
hardly speak. At lost | he stammered ont, “I h-h-hope 
yon slept w-w-well.” 
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- ^ -"Pietty Trdl, thank you/' said Jack “I was a little 
distoibed | once oi twice , perhaps ] it was the lats " 

The giant was too much astonished | to say anything, 
so he oSeied Jack a seat | at the table | and a shaie of the 
pnddmg | he iras eating. 

-Jack thought | the giant would want him | to eat a 
good deal, so he had fastened a leathei bag | nndei hie coat, 
and -when the giant wasn't looking, he shordled as much 
pudding into it | as he could 

Aftei bieakiast, Jack said, “1 suppose ) yon can’t oat 
yourself open | without any damage ' Just watch me" 
And, with the knife, he upped up the bag, and all the 
pudding fell oat | on the flooi 

The giant was veiy much smpiised, but not liking to 
be outdone | by such a little fellow, he seized his knife | 
and plnnged it | into his own stomath | and fell down |- 
' dead | on the floor 

Then Jack possessed himself j of all the giant's nches, 
and lived | evei aftei | in gieat piospenty And all the 
people I lived in peace | because theie weie no giants 
left 

6i ammm Continue the lesson on nunhu . 

DictattoH, OompmUon and TiandaitoH As before The boys 
should be trained in Composition to use their own words and 
not simply to copy from the book 

Etnit In so sfaiibd, see that tiieo in so, is sounded long Pielty 
IS to be prononnced pritfy 
Let Wales be pointed out on the map 
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Lesson 7. 

Comureafiou The teaoher Bhould nad out the poem, and then let the 
boys talk about the eton They have all eeen the SSn 
and oan eey eomething about them. 


THE STABS. 

What I do the stais do, 

Up I m the sky, 

Highei I than the nind oan blovr, 

Oi the clouds ean fly 7 

Each stai | m its own gloiy 
Cucles, I ciioles still , 

As it was ht I to shine | and set. 

And do its Makei's will 

OruftHa Souetti, 


■Oi ammar A simple lesson on jmi son 

Dulattau, Oompintion and 2>aru{alion About Stars, The aotuol 
words o£ the poem should not be given, but the snbetanoe. 
The boys may be taught that, in poetry, each Ime begins 
with a capital letter , , , 

JTtnls. This simple httle poem should bellearnt by heart 

The pauses marked indicate where the accent should ftdl. 
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Lesson 8. 

Conie}«iUott An car of nee, and nee in other forme, shonld be 
brought into the elaee to fgrm tho oubject of convenation. 

J 

BICE 

Jbdvl What IS tliat | in yoni hand, Susil f 
8«ttl It is an eat of paddy. 



A Wheic I did you get it fiom f 
5 I got it ont of a paddy field | near my house.. 
A “Bniat aie you going to do witli it 7 
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S, I don't know. I shall piobsbiy throw it aTAy, 
and then | the buds will eat it. I£ I had more j I ehonld 
1iav6 It thrashe^i and then | hare it boiled^ and eai it. 

'J, Ib this I nee ? 

S, Yes, of comse | it is nee Why |t do yon' ask f 
Hare yon nerei seen nee ^ 

A. Yes, 1 1 hare seen nee ; but I hare nerer seen it 
growing I before. 

S. How is that ? Why ( I thought | ererybody had 
seen liee ] growing. ^ 

J, Yes, 1 suppose | ereiybody that hres in Bengal | 
has seen nee | giowing, but my home | is in the noith of 
India, and we hare Jio nee j theie 

S No nee I then | what do yon eat ? 

J Ereiybody eats wheat | in the noith of India. 

3. I don’t think 1 1 should like | to lire there. I eat 
nee | twice ereiy day, and I don't think | that I conld 
lire I without it ' 

A. How I do yon eat nee 7 Do you giind it | into 
floui I befoie yon eat it 7 

8, No, we just boil it j and eat it ( with cmiy. 

A. We I always gimd wheat |'mto floni | and then | 
make it into chappaties | befoie we eat it, ' r 

3. What I aie chappaties | hke ? 

A, They aie flat, thin cakes. Bat 1 1 want yon to 
tdl me ) some moie | about nee • 

3. Very well. What | shall I tell you f 
A, I want yon to tell me, fiist of aU, how | nee is 
grown. ' 
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8. That 18 veiy easy. If yon come for n walk Triitk 
tale I you will see rice | growing { in nil the fields. 

A. 1 shall be veiy glad | to come with you | on our 
next half-holiday. But tell me, now, how ( nee le 
planted, 

S, Well, fust of all, I must toll joii ] Hint nee ] can- 
not be grown | unthout plenty of wntci 



A. 1 suppose j Uiat is uby | no rice is grown j in the 
north of India, 

8. Yes, that is the reason. In Bengal | we have 
plenty of rain, and the land is flat | so that the water does 
not flow away | so lapidly | as in countnes I that are Ie» 
flat. 

e. .A, Tes, that is true. 

8. The chief diffiercnoe j between the sowing of wi6*t, | 
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and, the sowing of padd j u | that: wheat is sown [ only 
onoe, while paddy | is sown twice* i 
-At I do not understand | what yon mean. 

8 Yon know j how | wheat is sown 

A. Yes, I have often seen them | sowing wheat | at 
home 

8. Well, paddy is sown | something hke^ that, in wet 
ground, but the seeds aie sown | much closer together. 
After the young plants have giown up a little, they aie 
all transplanted j by hand | into laigei fields. 

A. That I must be a veiy tionblesome woik 

8 Yes, it IS a veiy tionblesome woik, and leqnires 
many bands to do it Bnt, at the same time, it is hght 
woik, and women | and children can transplant, as well as 
men 

A And IB that all 7 

8 Yes Bnt paddy is sometimes giown fiom seed, 
and not transplanted, and aftei it' has giown up | ploughs 
aie brought, and the ground | is all ploughed up | again 

A. Bnt I does not this | kill the young paddy f 

8 No, it only seems to loot it | more fiimly | in the 
giound The fields are kept wateied | till the paddy is 
ripe 

A How [ do they watei the field 

8 The fields are all banked up, so that the^ water 
cannot escape, and, in this way, the lain is stored up, and 
the fields | kept flooded. 

A I see Each paddy field is a tank, on a small- 
scale ' ’ ^ 
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8. Tes, that is it exactly. But 1 cannot stop | to tdl 
you any moie | jnst now. On Saturday | we will go 
out I into the fields | together^ and yon shall see | for your* 
self ] how paddy grows. 

A. Thank you | veiy much | for telling me all this. 
Good-bye. 

Good-bye, till Satuiday. 

Onarnuu . Continue the leeeon on perton. 

Dielation, ComponUm and Tramlaiton. For Composition, let the 
boys desoiiba the pkating of nee , oi describe an ear or a 

’ grain of nee 

Smtt. This lesson may very well be supplemented by a visit of 
the class to a nee-field It » much more useful to teach 
the boys to talk about what they hsve actually seen than 
what they have merely read about 
See that the words what, wre, (hat and how aie strongly accented 
- in reading. . 


Lesson 9 

CbmwaotioK All the boja know something about Bam and Sito, 
and it should be easy to get them to talk about the story It 
IB not at( all neoessory to restnet them to the short outhne 
given in the lesson 

THE 8TORT OF RAM AND 8ITA. 

AM»l I have often hotrd | of Ram | and Sita ; but 
I do not know then story | well , and I wafft you | to tell 
me somethmg | about it. 
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Sml, Vety well, 1 sball be glad | to tell you the 
story, or, at any late, what I can lemember of it. 

A Isitalongstoiy? 

S Tes, it IS a very long story. It is to be found | m 
the Ramayan, a Sanskiit poem, written in olden days, by' 
the poet I Yalmiki Mum. 

A But can you read Sanskiit f 
S. No, I cannot lead Sansknt, but I have often 
heard the stoiy | of Bam | and Sita | horn my paients ; 
and I have read some of it { in Bengah 
A. Has It been translated | into Bengali? 

S. Yes, and into Hindi, and English, and many other 
langnages 

A Well, nevei mind that Tell me something | about 
the story, in yoni own words 

S In olden times, theie lived a King | named Janak. 
He had one daughtei, a veiy beautiful gul, named Sita. 
When the tune for Sita's mainage came. King Janak 
made a pioclamation, saying | that he would gpve bis 
daughtei | to the piince | who could bend the gieat bow | 
of Mahadeb 

Many piinces accepted the invitation, and came to 
tiy I to win the beautiful Sita, by bending the gieat bow 
Among them | came Bam | and his brother Tiftlci»lima.Ti, 
the sons of Dasarath, King of Ajodhya, 

A, Gan you tell me | where Ajodhya is 7 
S Yes, Ajodhya is supposed to be Oudh, and Yideha 
where Kmg Janak came fiom, is Bihai, 

A, Yes, but please go on ( with the stoiy. 
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1 S AH the pimces^ who ca,nie to Videha, tned then 
best I to bend the great bow But one aftei anothei, they 
tiled, and failed, and went away disappointed At last | 
Bam 'came foiward, and taking the bow m his hand, 
bent it I with the gieateat ease, amid the applause | of all 
' the onlookeis 

Then Bam, af tei having obtained the consent of his 
fathei, was maiiied to Sita, and took hei back with him | 
to Ajodhya , and theie they began to live | in the ^leatest 
happiness 

Is that j the end of the stoiy ? 

S No, it IS only the beginning. 

A 'Well, tell me wbat happened | nent. 

8 Aftei some time. Bong Dasaiath, finding that 
be was becoming old | and too weak | to cairy on the 
government | of the kingdom, lesolved to give up the 
throne | and to appoint Bam ] king, in his place 

So King Dasaiath called a council | and announced to 
them his purpose When they beaid the news, they all 
rejoiced, foi Bam was beloved | of all men. 

But one heart | was filled with giief ) and bitterness J 
at the news , and that | was the heart of Kaikeyi 

A. Who I was Kaikeyi ? 

8 1 ought to have told you | that King Dasaiath | 
had many wives, of whom | Kausalya was the mother of 
Bam, Kaikeyi the mother of Bharat, and Sumitra the 
mother of Lakshman and Satrughna. 

Now Kaikeyi wished, that hei. son, Bharat, should 
succeed to the throne , and 'u;hen she heard | that Bam was 
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to be king, her heart ) rras filled with bitterness | and 
gnef 

A. What I did she do ? 

S. She peisnaded the old King ) to grant hei two 
boons And the King, in a lash moment, consented 
withont asking | what | the boons were to be Then, to 
his astonishment ] and dismay, she said “The fiist boon 
IB, that Bbaiat shall succeed to the throne | instead o£ 
Bam , and the second, that Bam shall go into banishment 
for fourteen yeais 

A I suppose I King Dasaiath did not agiee to this 

S. The pool King | did not know | what to do 
He was } at fiist | filled with rage | and fniy | against 
Kaiiceyi | for making such wicked | and citiel pioposals. 
Bub he felt f that he could not break his woid | after it had 
onee been given So, in the morning, with the saddest of 
heaits, he sent foi Ram | to tell him the news 

A And what | did Bam say ? 

S He received the news | with the gieatest calmness 
and at once | piepaied to obey his fatbei’s word 

A And what | abont Sita ? 

8, Sita, who was the most faithful wife, at once 
declared | that she would follow Ram | into banishment. 
In touching woids | she said | that banishment could have 
no tenors for hei | so long | as her husband was at hei 
side , and that sorrows | shaied with him | would be 
turned | into the highest joys 

A 1 think I that hei conduct | was veiy beautifnl [ 
and noble. 
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8, Yes, and all Hindus think the same 
A And did the^ go into banishment f 
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S. Tes. Thqr departed | amid the tears of the whole 
nation And Barn’s joangest brother, Lakshman, went with 
them And the sadness of Bam | was not | atgiTmgiip 
the thione, bnt at leaving his old &ther, sad | and 
lonely , for he feared | that they would never meet again | 
in this world 

Qt ammar A lesson on gender in nouns and pronount. 

Dtetatiott, CompotiUon and Tnuaitalm The spelhng of the names 
in the lesson is not a matter of importance The boys 
should not be aliened to wnte long compositionB as yet. 
Translation, too, should consist of short sentences only 

Sinit The dialogue form in 'nhich the story is told is intended to 
‘iBsist the bojsto party on a conversation about the lesson 
These ind simibar questions may be used in order to get the 
boy 8 to tell n hat they know See that the reading is not too 
fast The pauses and stops should be carefully observed 

Lesson 10 

i 

Conuiealton As m Lesson 9 

THE STOBY OP BAM AND 8ITA. PABT II 
■ . ‘ 

AMul. Now, 1 want you to tell me | some more.|>. 
about Bam | and Sita 

S«iU 'What I did I tell,yon | last time } 

A You told me | how Bam and Site | went into 
hamshment | together, 

S. Yes, I remembei. It is a veiy long stoiy, and I 
nannot tell you all, oi neaily all the things | that happened 
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to Bam I and Sita. Bat 1 will tell yon | how Sita was 
carried away | by the wicked demon, Bavan. 

A I should like to hear that stoiy. But befoie you 
begin that | tell me about Ram's biothei, Bbaiat. Did 
he come to the thione ? 

8. Veiy well, I will tell you. You must know | that 
when Bam was sent into exile, Bbaiat was not in 
Ajodhya When he came back | and heaid the news, he 
was filled with grief | and mdignation. He icfused to 
accept the thione | and followed Bam | into exile. 

A, I think that was very noble of him. 

8 Yes, so do I But Bam would not allow him | to 
lemain with him He iiointed out | that it was his duty | 
to return } and govein his people. At last, Bbaiat 
leluctantly consented , but, only on condition j that he 
should rule | as Barn's lepieseutativc He declaied | that 
he would nevei sit on the thione | in place of his elder 
biothei. So he took Barn's shoes | bock to Ajodhya, 
and placing them on the thione, began to lule | as Barn’s 
lepiesentative. 

A And now, please tell me | about Sita | and Bavan. 

8, I most tell you ] that, in the foiest | wheie Bam 
and Sita went, there weie livmg | a numbei of 
Bfakshasas | 01 demons, who weie the enemies of gods ] and 
men It happened | one-day | that the sistei of the demon- 
king, Bavan, saw Bam | in the forest, and was so 
chaimed | with his beauty, that she besought him | to 
many her 

Bam, of couise, lefnsed , aud then, Suipauakha, for that 
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was the name of the demon^piiucess, thieatened to deronr 
Sita, whom she looked upon ] as the obstacle to hei 
mariiage with Bam. Bam, theieupon, cut o£E hei nose 
and hei eais , and she iled, howling with pain | and 
shame, to hei biother, Bavan. 

In oidec to levenge heiself | npon ELam, she peisoaded 
Bavan | to cany off Sita But though Bavan was eager 
I to cany away the beautiful Sita, he was afiaid to 
e'nconntei Bam | in open battle. So he resolved | to 
oaptuie Sita ] by a tuck. 

A Tell me, what he did 

S He sent a demon, in the shape of a golden deei, to 
glaze I near the foiest hut | of Bam and Sita 

When Sita saw the beautiful cieatuie, she imploied 
Bam I to catch it | for hei 

-So Bam, who was leady to do anything | to please his 
beloved wife, staited off into the foiest | with lus bow and 
airows 

A. Did he leave Sita | alone ^ 

S No , he left Lakshmsn on guaid , and gave him 
the stiictest oideis | not to leave Sita, on any account^ till 
his return 

A. And what | happened ne\t ^ 

S, Bam staited off | aftei the deei | and soon oveitook 
it But, being unable to catch it, he shot it | with oue of 
his unffuhng aiiows Then a stiange thing happened 
At the moment of death, the demou>deei em earned out, 
m the voice of Bam * — "Lakshman, save me * Lakshman, 
save me i” 
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. The words reached the ears of Siia, who was standing | 
at the dooi of the hut | waiting for Ram’s letnrn. She was 
filled with deadly fcai, and commanded Lakshman to 
go I at once | to his brother's assistance 

At first, Iiakshman refused to go , foi he did not daie | 
to break Ram's command But Sita lepioached him | 
so cruelly , that, at last, he reluctantly consented to 

go- 

But, befoie be went, he took his bow, and drew a ciicle 
round the hut, and said to Sita —“So long as }'oii 
lemain | inside this ciicle, yon will be safe. Let nothing 
persuade yon | to go outside” And, nith these woids, he 
departed 

A And did Sita eta} | inside the ciicle ? 

S Yon shall hear > Ravan, the demon-king, was 
Ini king neai And this | was his opportunity Assuming 

the disgnise of a holy man, lie appeared | before the hut | 
and asked foi alms Sita, whose heart was evei pitiful, at 
once I went into the hut { and brought him some food. 
But he pretended | that he could not come any nearer | to 
take it , and threatened to cnise Sita, if she did not bnng 
. it out to him. 

Sita I then | unwisely | stopped outside the line of 
safety , and, in a moment^ Ravan, assuming his real foim, 
snatched hei up, and< earned her off ) to his home | in the 
island of Lanka. 

A. Is that I the end of the story ? 

8 No Theie is much moie. Another'time 1 1 may 
peihaps tell yon | how Ram re^ed his wife | from the 
3 
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demon-king. Bat it m getting late | and I most leave 
o£E I now. 


Giammaf Continue the lesson on geniet 

DiolabQii, Compoiilioti and TiantliUioii As befoic 

Bttda When the liojs knuu Ihcslorj util tho) should lie alWed 
to act It 

See that the final eoHMm'inIt are clear!} soumledi and the 
Aowol in name, tamf, jiam and eaiue has the double sound 
ayee Boye \mII pronounce name, ns nrm, unless taught that 
it IS nayeem 


Lesson 11. 

Cdnvejiafion The teacher should tell the story in simple nerds, and 
get the boys to talk about it, before beginning the reading 
lesson 


A NOBLE DOG. 

On hiB morning lounds j the master 
Goes to leain | how all things &ie , 

Searches pastuie | after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle | eyes with care } 

And foi silence, or foi talk, 

He hath comrades { in his walk ; 

Four dogs I each pair of diffeient breed, 
Distingaished, twd^'for scent, and two for speed. 
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See I a hare beEoie km etaited I 
— OfE 1ih<7 fly | in eamesb chase ; 
Every dog le eager-hearted, 

All the four ate in the race I 
And the haie | whom they pnisne 
£nows I fiom instinct | what to do , 
Ha hope | is near, no tain she makes ; 
Bat like an airow f to the nrei takes. 


Jleep the iivei was | and crusted | 

(Thinly | by a one night's fiost , 

But the nimble haie | hath trasted 
To the ice, and sa&Iy mossed , 

She hath mossed, and without heed 
All aie following | at full speed, 

When lo I the ice | so thmly spread, 

Bleaks, and the greyhound | Dart | is overhead [ 


Better fate | have Prmce and Swallow^ 

See them | cleaving to the sport > 

IduBie I has no heart to follow, 

Little Munc, she stops short. 

She I has nather wish | nor hearty 

Hers I is now | another part 

A lovmg meatuie | she, and brave 

And fondly strives j her stiugglmg fuend to save. 
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From the bunk 1 hei pane she BUotehes ' 

V«y bands las you wonld say 

And afflicting moans she fetches, 

As be bleaks the ice away. 

For herself 1 she bath no feats- 
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<Snmmar, A Icssna on tha«&jec<. 

Oiefafion, Compaiiliaii and TmiulatioH A fen Bcnicnccs on the 
sul]CDt of tlie pocin 

An(i. It eltould be mode clear to the boje that Dort, Pnnoe 
8n allow and Miino ere the namea oC the four doge Two 
of them, of n Inch Dart, tho groj hound n onc-%hunt bj sight. 
These era the tno distinguished for speed The other tno 
are sinnller dogs, and hunt more fllonlj, folloumg Uie ganio 
bj sient. Dart is oieihead incnns that Dart-Hs under ttie 
netcr, 

Tho poetrj* should be read according to the pauses. 

Lesson 12 

Homeiialioii Tlib storj should lie told in siiiipit tmrrotts’e fmiii and 
then talked about in class, before tho reading begins. 

THE TUBE AS A WITNESS 

Zai Jlollaii My fncud, Surcndrn, 1 ain* going away | 
for some weeks, and I do sot know | where | to Icate my 
money Will yon take care oE it | loi me ? 

Sttrendra Yes, hy nil means. How much money | do 
yon wish | to leave with mo ? 

L M 1 shall take kwo hundred rushes ,j foi the 
expenses of my journqritmd wish to leave five hundred 
rupees | with yon 

S Very well, I will meet you [ hue j to-morrow 1 
*t 10 o’clock I and you can give me tho money | then. 

Z. if Shall 1 bung it | to your house ? 

S, No, I shall be coming along this load | at about 
'leu o’clock I and yon bad better bring it | here. 
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iNext mormng at ten e'dael), 

Z. Jf< Good moimng, my &iead. Yoa see, B ere S 
am I punctoBlly | at the time appointed 

S. Good mormng. Have yon bionght the money ? 

Z. M, Yes, here it is. Five hundred rupees. Shall I ' 
•onnt it out to yon ? 

8, Yes, please. But fi»t | come bdiind the tree,, 
irhere no one can see ns. 

Z. J£. Very well Here u the money. Please count it. 

8. Yes, it IS qmte nght Would yon like- 

a receipt? 

Z, M, Never mind, thank yon. A receipt is not 
necessary | when I am dealing | with my old fuend. 

8. Still I It would be more busmeselike | to have a 
receipt. And eo 1 1 will give you one {/edt t» he poeie/^ 
Hear me, how very nnfoitnnate I I have foigotten my pen. 
Now i yon will have to do without a receipt } after all. > 

Z, 2f. Never mind I don't want a receipt | from 
an old fnend. Now 1 1 must be oS, Many thanks | for 
your kindness, 

8. Don't mention it. Good-bye I hope yon will have 
a safe journey, and come baok agam | soon. 

Z, M. Thank yon. Good-bye I 

(Aa month later Zal Hoian reiurnt and calle oh 
Snrendra^ 

Z,JI, Good morning Snrendra, I am very glad to see 
jOQ agam. I hope you are qnite well. 
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8 Good morning, Lai Mohan , I am very glad | to 
see yon back agam 1 hope yoK are quite well, 

L. M. Yes, thank yon And now 1 1 am sorry to tronUe 
you so soon, but I have spent all the money 1 1 took with 
me I and I should like to have the five bundled rupees | 

I left with you. 

8, I beg yoni pardon , I am afiaid 1 do not understand. 

L M I say 1 1 should like to have the five hundred 
rupees 1 1 left with you ] when 1 went away. 

8. What five hundred rupees? I am afraid I do 
not understand. 

£i M Sorely | you are jokmg 

8 No, I am not jobng 1 know nothmg | abont five 
hundred lupees Yon never left any money | with me 

Z M. It 18 impossible You cannot have foigotten 
it. Yon are simply teasing me Bnt | no more of this 
jesting Let us come to business. Where are my mpeesf 

8 I tell yon 1 1 know nothmg abont your rupees. 
Yon never left any with me. 

£, J£ You wicked man 1 Is it possible | that gon are 
my old fnend Surendia? 

8 What do you mean | by this ndionbns accusation? 
How dare yon | call me a wicked fellow? 1 thmkyou 
must be mad | to bnng such a charge | against m^ 
Where | is your leceipt | and where | are your witnesses 7 
Show them to me ( and I will pay yon. 

L. M You wicked man | yon know quite wdl | that I " 
have no witness | and no leceipt. Give me my money 
or 1 will bnng you ^ore the l^agistrate 
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8, You may do as you please. Go to the Magistiate ) 
and see irhat he says | to yonr ridiculous stoiy. {to kimilf) 
He has no leceipt | and no witnesses; what | can he do'? 

{Neit dag tn the Magubattfe Court) 

Magtitiate What ] is yoni name ? 

X M My name is Lai Mohan. 

Jf. Well, what I do you wanf^ 

L M Please your honour, when I went away | fiom 
home I ahout six months ago, I left a bag of five hundred' 
inpees | with this man, Sniendia, hub when I letuincd | 
and asked him for the money, he lefused ‘to gii’e me the 
lupees ‘ 

M Why I did he lefuse j to give you yom lu'peesf 

Z Jlf He denied | that I hod ever given him any 
rupees | and said | that he knew nothing about the. 
matiei. 

ilf. Gall Snienda {Tie Court chaptame caile Snrendra- 
Swendra eolnss tu ) andte^e^iiUg eahtteetheldagutTate) 

M. Did this man | leave a bag of inpees | with you | 
BIX months ago? 

8. No, yom honoui. He did no snch thingi It is 
an impudent lie 

df. {to Lai Mohan) Did be give you a receipt ? 

Z. M No, yom honour. {Smendta smlei to htmelf) 

M Were any witnesses present | when yon gave him 
the money ? 

L, M, No, yonr honour. {Surendra smlet ayotn). 
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M Where were you ] when you gave the money to 
Surendra r 

Z. M I was near a hig pipal bee | on the load | 
leading to Smendia's house. 

M, Well, if you hive no othei witness, you had better 
go I .ind call the tiee. 

L. M. Yom houoar is joLing. What is the good | of 
caDing the bee, it will not come. 
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Jf< Never mind Let ns try, Gki to the tree | and 
tell it 1 1 have ordeied it to come. 

2/ M Very well, youi honour. I will do | as you hid, 

{Ee goet ovt. All are adontehei and wiuper and mule. 
PretenUg the Magittrale iutne to Surendra.) 

M He has been gone ] a long while. He ought to 
be back | by now. 

8. No your honour; the tree is more than a mile 
away He cannot have got more than half way | by now. 

M. Wbatl you know all about it | do you 7 It is | 
as I suspected. You wicked tdlow I he did give yon that 
money | under the tiee. He has been speakmg the truth | 
all the time, and yen ] hare been lying Now ] youi only 
chance | is to confess everythmg ' , 

8. Tour honour, have mercy. It is true I he did 
give me the money, and I will repay it alL Only | have 
meicy. 

M. ChapcasBie^ take a constable, and go with Snrendra 
to his house, and bung him hack | with the money. 

(7Ae ehajiraene taies 8ttrmdra away and after a ehort 
ime rettimi vnti the mon^. Then Lai Mohan retnrne. 

Magittrale. Well, did you tell the tree | to come? 

L M. Tee, your honour, but it was as I said. It 
would not come. 

M. You are mistaken. While you weie away | the 
itee did come | and gave evidence Snrendra has confessed 
all, heie is your money. 

L.M. Thank yon, youi honour, {talet the nmeg) mny 
I go now ? 
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2f. Yes. And be moie carefnl | bow yon trust people | 
in fnture. Constable, labe this man away | and keep bim 
in hajat | till I send foi bim 

Cantlable Veiy well, yom bonooi {Be leads Smendfa 

€) 

Gramma Contmne the lesson on the olf/ect 
Diofatton, ComposiUon and TiaHslatiOH Some of the new words 
should be given in the sentencee dictated All misl^es 
should be carefully corrected and wntten out by the boys 
very neatly 

Stilts The boye should be tangbt toaay^sAttnAei^tii/iees, and 
not rupees five kumdred They should also be told to aay 
yea had better, and not you belter Sea that ao m so soon, haa 
a long vowel Similarly, the o in >io la to he sounded very 
long 

Do not allow the boys to use the expression euttmg jolti 
The proper tana w you ate joKing, not you are euUmgjole^ 
If necessary, this lesson may be divided into tuo parts 
As soon as the hoys know it fairly well, they abonld act the 
story 

Lesson 18 

ConvereaUm The stoiy shoold he told to the hoys, and the incidents 
talked about in class before the reading begins It is most 
important that this rule should he observed, because the 
working of the Direct Method requires that the language 
should be learnt by the ear first, and then by the eye 

THE MAN, THE BOY AND THE DONKEY. 

A man, a boy | and tbnr donkey | were going | one- 
day I to market. 
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As tbej were going along | a man passed by | and 
said — How foolish you aie | to walk in the dust | when 
you have a donkey | to nde on. What | do yon keep the 
beast foi ^ Is he not meant foi nse f** 

So the fathei saidj "This will nevei do, the people 
aie langhing at ns Get on the donkey, my boy, and have 
a nde," 

So the hoy | mounted on the donkey's back | and 
on I they went 



But I th^ had not gone very far { before they met 
«ome mote people One of them sud — "Looki| at that 
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lazy young fellow, iiding at bis ease, while bis pooi old 
&thei I tindges weanly along m the dust” 

At this I the son felt very much ashamed, and said, "Do 
you heal | what they aie saying, father 71am ashamed | to 
nde I any longer. I will get down, and groit must 
nde " 

So the boy got down | and the faftei | got on the 
donkey's back , and they went on | quietly | fbi a little 
while 

But they had not gone veiy &i | before they met 
some moie people, who looked at them | and said, "What a 
shame it is | to see a big, stiong man iiding, while hia 
little son I has to walk.” 

The &tbei heard then woids, and said to his son, 
"This will nevei do. You hear ] what they say, when they 
see me nde, while you walk Come heie, my boy, and 
Bit I in fiont of me ” 

So the boy got up | in front of his lathei, and they 
went on | foi some distance, till they came near the town. 

' Now I they began to meet | more and more people, 
and' they noticed ] that many of them | were pointing at 
them I and jeenng So the father stopped and said, 
"What I IS the matter T Why j do you mock at us ?" , 

They said, "Aie you not ashamed of yourselves twp^ 
of you I' on the poor, little donkey? Why, yon are quite 
strong enough | to cany him | yourselves He ong^t not 
I to have to carry you ’’ 

So the Either | and hie son | got down, and began to 
considei | how | tiiey conld please everybody. 
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They thoughtj and they thought, and at last they made 
up then minds | to cany the donkey | to the town, fiat 
how I was this to be done f 



At last I they hit upon an idea They cut down a 
, 4 ttong pole, and, after tying the donkey's fom feet together, 
began to carry him along, with his feet | tied to the pole, 
and his head | hanging down This sort of kindness | 
did not suit the donkey | at all He kept tiying to get 
' iree, and, at last, just as they weie ciossing a bridge, he got 
I one of < his legs fiee, gave a great plunge, and over he 
went 1 into the nver | below, and was di owned j befoie 
they oonld come to his help. 

"Now,” said the old man, "this is a lesson foi us. We 
«ee what comes j of tiying to please everybody " 
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Oranunar, Continue the lesson od the e^sct and explain uhat is 
meant by a (rawafat's terh This lesson mil furnish many 
examples 

Dietaiitm, Cempottlim and IhaiilaliOH Simple sentences only 
should be given for translation , and in this, as m all mitten 
work, neatness should be insisted on 

Jfftals Get the boys to read in a natural conversation'll tone This 
a ill be a difficult matter, if tbej have got into bad habits in 
thelower classes, but it is worth taking a great deal of 
trouble over Beading dialogue intelbgentl} , and acting it, 
are tno excellent means of improving the reading 

Lesson 14. 

■Conursalim,' The story should be related bt the teacher in simple 
words, and then talked about by the bo}s The b03S must 
not be allowed to be satisfied with asking one another the 
meaning of words, a few hints will show them how to ask 
questions.' The best waj of teaching the meaning of irords 
is to use them in sentences What thej are to be taught 
in this conversation lessons is not so much the meaiunf as 
the me of words. 

SIE SYBD AHMAD KHAN— KINDNESS TO 
INFERIORS. 

You have | some of you | heaid of Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, the gieat Mahomedan lefOTmer | of the last century,'' 

Sir Syed Ahmad was, I tbnk, a man^ who did 
more for his people | than any other Mahmnadi.^ | 
lived I in the reign | of the good Queen Vietona. And 
he did it I hy teaching theMahomedans | the great tinth | 
that, if men wish to proper, they mnst educate their 
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sons And be not only iangbt this | bnt put bis teaobing 
into ptaotice, for be founded a College | at Abgarb | 
in tbe United Piomoea | that is well known to every* 
body I nowadays | as tbe beet College | foi Mahomedans | 
in India, blow you may ask ) bow it was | that Sir Syed 
Ahmad knew so much better | ^an othei Mahomedans ( 
what was the best thing | for them to do. 

1 think I the answer to that is | that be, himself,, 
was well bioughtnp | and well educated. 

And who was it | that trained him | so well ? It 
was his mother She not only tanght him | to read and 
wiite, but she also tav^bt him | what was good | and 
noble. And this | is the best | of all kinds of education. ^ 
I’m, however learned we may be, and howevei mnch we 
may know, if we have not leaint | to do what is right | and 
good I and noble, we ore not educated | at all, but are 
most Ignorant | and uneducated 

Sir Syed Ahmad | used always to speak of his 
motbei ] with the greatest honour | and reverence, and 
be used, sometime^ to tell his friends a story | to show 
how his mother taught him ( that a noble man | should 
behave nobly | also ( to his servants. 

When Sit Syed Ahmad was a boy | he lived | in tbe_ 
city of Delhi One day | one of the servants | gave him 
some offence, and the young boy grew angry | and beat 
him As he was beating him |> the boy's mother came- 
into the room Syed Ahmad stopped beating'the servant |< 
as soon as he saw liis mother, foi he knew | that sha 
wduMnot approve |' of such conduct 
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She said to him, ‘'A'lndad, what aie you doing 7" 

Ee said, '‘Mothei, the man was careless, so 1 beat him." 
She said, "Bilt you should not beat a servant " 

The boy lepbed, “Yes, 1 Bbonld' ; be did not db | 
as I wished." 

Th'e mother ieplied,.'‘Then | yon are no son of mme. 
1 cannot allowyon | to beat my seivants They aie nnder 
my protection |' while they aie^ my bouse, and they 
must nei be beaten If this | is ^at yon wish to do, yon 
cannot remain | in my house " 

So young Syed Ahmad left the house | m sbam^ 
foi he felt I that he had lost his mother's good opinion. 
And beVent away | sad | and ashamed | to the bouse of 
bis aunt | in another pait of Delhi 

But^ of couise, Ins mother loved bim still | though 
she wished to punish him | and teach him the lesson of 
kindness to infenois. .And she sent a seivant [ soon 
afteiwaids | to find out | wbeie he bad gone And when 
she knew | that he nas at his aunt's house | she made up 
llei mind I to ' wait ['till the boy bud lepented.of his 
wrong doibg 

Now, Syed Ahmad loved his mothei | veiy deaily | 
and could not beai | to he paited fiom hei. So he asked 
his aunt | to beg his mothei | to take him back 

His mother sent back a messag^e | to say ] that 
Ahmad could come hack | as soon as he was leady to 
confess his fault | and beg the seivant's paidon | for beat- 
ing him Syed Ahmad felt much ashamed | at having to 

beg forgiveness fiom a seivant, hut anything, he thought, 
4 
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was better | than his mothei's displeasme So he came 
back borne | next day, and | as soon as he bad begged 
foigiveness | of the eeiwant | his mother received him 
back I into her favoui. 

It was a haid lesson | for Syed Ahmad, who was a 
proud boy ; but he felt J that his mother was light | and 
though he lived to be moie than eighty years of age, he 
never foigot it, and used often | to tell his fiiends | how 
hiE deal mother | had taught him | as a little boy | the 
lesson of kindness to infeiiois 

And I think | we, too, can leain | from Sir Syed 
Ahmad's mother | to tieat those dependent on ns | with 
kmdness and justice 


Gframmat A lesson on the three mein tenses, pretent, past and 
/v(ure 

Dictation, Compuition and Tranelation As before 

Siiai If there ate any tiabomedan bojs in the class they will 
probably he able to say something about Sir Syed Ahmad 
and the Ahgarh College The bojs should be taught when 
reading to take a fresh breath at each full stop It is 
useful to tell them often to count one, for a pause or 
comma, (leo for a semicolon, and three for a full-stop or 
note of interrogation The fault of burned reading is a veiy 
common one and will take much bme and trouble to root out 
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Lesson 16 

<7MMitatioit Tell the story in ample words end let the boys talk 
about it 

THE ORPHAN CHILDRtN 

I leached the village | on the plain, 

Joat I when the setting sun's last lay 
Shone | blazing | on the golden vane 
0{ the old oliurch | aeioss the way 

Acioss the way | alone ( 1 sped, 

^nd climbed the stile, and sat me theie, 

To think I in silence | on the dead 
'Who I in the eharch^aid | sleeping were 

Theie | many a long, low grave 1 1 viewed . 
'Where | toil and want | in quiet he , 

And costly blabs | amongst them stood 
That boie the names | of iich and high 

*000 new made monnd 1 1 saw | close by 
O'e! which I the grasses haidly crept, 

Wheie, looking foith | with listless e^e. 

Two lagged childien sat | and wept 

A piece of biead | between them lay, 

'Which I neithei j seemed as it could take , 

-And yet | so woin [ and white weie they 
'With want, it made my bosom ache 
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I looked a\rhi1^ and said ] at last. 

‘'TThr I in snek sottow j s5t yon | here * 

And ^rhy ] the food yon leave | and rraste 
Which I yoar own hanger , well might cheer ? 

The boy rose | instant } to hi$ feet. 

And s'd I with gentle, eager haste. 

“Lady, we’ve not enongh to eat ; 

0, if we had ] we shonld not waste. 

Bat I sister Man* s nanglity grown. 

And will not eat | whate’er 1 say 
Thongb 1 snre 1 am ] the bread's her own,. 
“For I she has tested none j to day. 

' Indeed, the p-'-or | smrred 3Iary saiu_ 

• Till Heniy e3‘s I’ll eat no more ; 

For J yesterday j I had some bread ; 
had none j since the day befc’e 

My heart j wnth pity ( swelled so high 
1 conld not speak a single word : 

Yet the boy J straightway { mace lepb - 
As if I my inward wish he heard. 

“Before onr father went away. 

By bad men tempted | o'er the sea. 

Sister and I ] did noaght hnt play 
We lived 1 bes'de yon great ssh tree. 
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And then,! pool motlieiidid so .oi^. 

And looked J so change^ il cannot; .tell 
;:Sfae told ns || iihat,she soon would die, 

And bade us | love each othei well 

“She said | that when the wai was o'ei, 
Peihaps I om father we might see , 

But, if we jievei saw him more, 

That God | would then i| oui fathei <be 

^She kissed ns both, and then | she died. 

And then | they pot beun the giave , 

'Theie | many a day | we’ve sat | 'and cued 
'That we ( no more I a mothei have. 

But when our fathei came not | heie, 

I thought <1 if we could find ithe sea, 

'We should be snie to meet him ‘| thcie. 

And once again j might happy be 

•So I hand in band [ few many a mile. 

And many a long, long day | we went , 
^ome sighed to see, some tamed to smile, 
And fed us | wlien oui stock was spent 

But I when we reached the sea, and found, 
^Twas one gieat flood | befoie ns spiead, 

We thought I that father must be diowned, 
And cried, and wished | we | too | were dead. 
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So I we eame back to mother's grave^ 

And only long | with her to he ; 

For Goody, when this bread she gave^ 

Said ^ father died | beyond the sea 

So, since no parent we have | here, 

We’ll go I and search foi God | aionnd 
Pray, Lady, can you tell ns | wheie 
7^at God, oni Fathei, may be found t 

He lives in heaven, mother said , 

And Goody says { that mother’s theie 

But tKongh we’ve walked, and seaiched, and pTajed, 

We cannot find them | any where 

I clasped the prattlers | in my aims, 

1 cried, "Gome, both, and live with me 
I’ll clothe and feed you, safe fiom haims ; 

Tour second mothei 1 1 will be 

Till yon I to your own mothei's side 
He, m his own good time, may call. 

With Him I foi ever to abide 
Who IS the Father of us all.’’ 


Orammm . Oontiaiw the lesson on the Tames 

Dtetattm, CongtottUon and Tramlahcn A few sentenses on the 
snhgect of the poem 
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Etata Let the verses be read according to the pauses marked 

Unless the o in no and w, In the phrases no moi e and so wot it, 
so high, so dig, 18 sonnded very long, the metre mil be 
ruined It may be explained that the children’s fatlier had 
been carried oivay to some foreign country and forced to serve 
18 a Boldiei 

Ooody IS a term sometimes applied to an old woman, and 
here atanda foi an old woman who had befnended the 
children 

This lesson may be spread over several days 
The poem should he leai nt by heart 


Lesson 16. 

Conieisainm About a visit to Calcutta Piobably manyboyau 
the class have been to Calcutta and they sbonld be encou 
raged to talk about their evpenences The teacher must 
be always on the look-out to correct mistakes in pronun 
nation, and should insist on the boys talking slowly and 
clearly 

A VISIT TO CALCUTTA. PAET I 

Suresi Eijoy, have you evei been to Calcutta ? 

Btjoy No, 1 have nevei been to Calcutta Hare 
you been there ? 

8 Yes, I have been there | once My faihei took 
me I during the Pn/a bohdays 

j 5 Did you enjoy your visit to Calcutta ? 

8 Yes, I enjr^ed* it veiy much Oalcntta is a 
wonderful place | and it was a gieat tieat foi me I to go 
there 
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S, Will you^ pleasC; tdl me something | about 
Calcutta 7 

S. Yes, I shall be vei; glad | to tell you | about my 
Vint to Calcutta. 

When I aiiived at Howrah Railway Station, I was 
astonished | to see so many lailway tiains, and so many 
carnages | and hoises | and people, I had never seen so 
many | in one place | befoie All the people | seemed m 
a gieat hniiy | lunning heie and theie | to take then 
places I m the tiain Bnt my &thei took my hand | 
and said, "Come along, Sniesh, we must not stop heie 
If we wait I we shall not be able to get a ffian " ' 

So we bullied away | and found a heea ghan We 
put oui boxes on the top { and got inside | and sway we 
went. 

Soon aftei we left the station | we came to a great 
iivei I with a bndge orei it I said, "Rathei, what is 
this ?” 

My father leplied, "This | is the great | sacred 
nrei | Hooghly, and we aie now | crossing ovei it ] on the 
Howiah budge Look theie | on the light | aie the great 
ships They como fiom England | and Ameiica | and 
Geimany | and Chma | and Japan | and fiom nearly every 
country in the woild ” 

“How huge I they aie, &ther, I hare nerei seen 
such ships I befoie May we go nearei | and look at 
them 7 

"Not to-day, my boy Bnt another day ] I will 
take you to look at the ships.” 
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Gra-^BinT. Conbnne the lesson on 'iffirmitire and interrog'itite 
form® 

A VISIT TO CALCUTTA. PAET II 



Bt'ou Please, tell me some more | about Calcatta. 

SartJii. Terr well TThat { was I telling yon about » 

B Yon were telling me | how you saw the great 
ships I on the rirer. 

S. Yes I remember. TTell, we went on, over the 
bndge { and came to a wide street | full of people | and 
horses | and carriages Suddenly, I saw a great carriage | 
fall of people | coming along. I looked for the horsK I 
bat could not see any ] and 1 said to my father, "Ob 
father, look at that huge carriage ! UThere | are the 
horses f ” 
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My father said, “There are no hoises That is an 
electnc tram It does not need horses | for it is dnren 
by dectiicity. If yon look ont of the window, you will 
see I that the carnages ran on iron lines " 

Then 1 1 looked out of Ihe window of the giatt | 
and I saw the lines 

B. Weie they ] like the lailway lines ’ ' 

8 Tee, very like them, only smallei 
S, But I do not undeistand | how the carnages 
run I without horses, " 

8 No more do I But my fathei says | that when 
I g^ow np 1 1 shall go to College | and leain all about 
it 

B Did you go foi a nde 1 in the tiam f 
8 Yes 'While I was in Oalcntta 1 1 went foi many 
ndes I in the tiam. 

B Did yon enjoy it ? 

8 Yes, it was veiy pleasant The seats aie very 
comfortable ( and the trams ran very smoothly | along 
the lines 

B Do the bams go very ^t ? 

8 Yes, sometimes | they go very fast But when 
the streets aie ciowded | they have to go slowly 
B Do yon have to pay | if yon go in the tiam ? 

£, Yes, if we go in the iiist class carnage ] we 
have to pay two annas, and five pice | if we go m the 
second class carnage. 

S, And what do yon pay | if yon go in the third 
class carnage 7 
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S. Then is no third class There are only first and. 
second class csniageE. 

3. Well, I hope | some day 1 1, too, shall go to 
Calcutta I and hare a ride in tiie tram. 

€^iainar Contmae the lesson on tett«t 
Dietation Compotifim and Trandation As before 
jSTinls The boys should be assisted by means of mil chosen 
questions to put into irords irhat they knonr about Calcutta. 

Lesson 17. 

Coiirersation Abont ships Some pictures of ships should be 
brought into class 

A TISIT TO CALODTTA PART III. 

3. I Tvant you to tdl me | abont the ships | } 0 U 
sair I at Calcutta 

S What did I tell ton { before | abont them ’ 

3 Yon said ] that yon saw some huge ships | when 
Ton were crossing over the Howrah hndge 
S Yes, I remember. 

3. Did yonr father take yon again | to see the 



S. Yes, a few days later, my father took me | down 
to the river, to see the ships. 

3. Please, tell me | what yon saw. 

S We went down to the rirer, in a tram, and, 
as we got near, I saw the great masts of the ships ] 
rising | high ahore the houses. And then 1 1 saw the 
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gieat black funnels of the ships | mth black -smoke .| . 
commi' out of them. I said to my &ther, "Bbithec, what 
kinds of ships | aie those *” 

He said, '*Those aie steameis, my boy. They ate 
diiven by stesjn | like the tail way trams." 

Then we went on a httle fuithei | till we weie 
quite neai one of the gieat steameis 
B. Please tell me | what it was like 
8. It was biggei | than the biggest house | that you 
^ have evei seen. It Iiad a huge black wall ] with lots of 
windows in it And up above, gieat, high poles, called 
masts I with ropes fastened to thqm. And two great 
black chimneys | called funnels, with smoke conung 
out of them 

B Was it on the land | oi m the water ? 

8 It was floatmg | in the watei. I wondeied | how | 
such a huge, heavy tiling ] could float. And when my 
father told me | it was made of non | 1 wondeied | still 
moie. 

B, What 1 was the ship made of iron 7 
8. Yes, I touched its side | and saw | that it was 
really ] made of non. 

B How veiy wondeifnl. I cannot undeistand it 
8 And then my fathra said to me, “Would yon 
like to go I on board the ship I said, "Yes, please, 

I should like it | veiy much," So my fathei went 
into an office | and asked | if we might go on boaid the 
ship. The gentleman in the office | said, 'Geitainly, 
you may go on boaid ’ Then he wiote out an oidei | on 
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a piece of papei | and ire took it | and went on board the 
ship. 

B But if the ship ires so high | how could you 
get on boaid 7 

S There was a large ladder | hanging down the side 
of the ship I and we dimbed up it | without any difficulty 
When we got to the top | we found omselires | on a flat 
floor I made of wood. This |’i8 called the deck 
B. Weie theie any people | on the ship 7 
S Yes, theie weie lots o^ people | on the ship ) but 
they did not take any notice of us They weie all reiy 
busy I unloading the caigo 
B What I IS the cargo ’ 

8. The caigo | means all the goods | that the ship 
has brought | from foreign countiies 

B And what | weie they doing | with the caigo ? 

8, They were lifting it ] out of the ship | with 
machines | and putting it into stoiehonses | on the bank 
of the nvei 

B Did yon go inside the ship ? 

8. Yes, we went down a laddei | light into the 
ship 

B And what | did you see there 7 
8 It was very wondeiful It was reiy like a huge 
house I inside Theie was a laige dining loom | with 
tables I and chans, wheie | about a nuudied people 
could dine And then, theie weie long passages | with 
bed-looms | on each side | foi people to sleep in. The 
bed-iooms | looked veiy clean | and comfoi table | and I 
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fhonght I to myself | that I should veiy much like | to 
go foi a voyage | on such a moe ship 
JB Aud what | did you do next ? 

S. We went up on deck again | and sftw the wheel, 
with which the ship is guided, and the compass | which 
shows the sailois then way | acioSs the great ocean I 
liked being on the deck | very much Everythmg was 
so beautifully clean | and the flesh bieeze | was veiy 
pleasant 

B And then | what did you do ? 

8, We stayed on deck | for some time, walking 
about, and looking at eveiy thing And then my 
fathei thanked the sailoi | who had explained eveiy- 
thing to 118, and we went down the laddei | again, and 
made oui way home 

E Thank yon | veiy much | foi telliUg me about 
the ship, I hope | some day j I, too, shall go to Calcutta 
I and see the ships | you have told me about 

Gt animat Continue the lesson on the feniei 

Diotaiion, Cditipoiitioii and natulatioa It is to be remembeied that 
all new woida should be wntten on the blockboaid and trans- 
cribed by the bo^'s, before they aie given in dictation or 
tianslation 

jGiutii Moke use of pictures of ships, a compass, and anything 
else that can be got to illustrate the lesson 
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Lesson 18 

Cunieitalioii Tlie stoi} is to be told fiist, and then talked abont, 
before the leading begins The bo}8 should be eiicoiiiagcd 
to ask questions about aii] thing the\ cannot undeistand, os 
tlio stoiy IB being told 

hixplnnotions should, os far as possible, be gixon in English 

HOP-O'-JIY-THUMB 

Once upon a tune | tlicie Ined, in a foiest, apooi 
wood-cuttei I and his ivifc. Tliey had seven children, nil 
boys, and the 3 onngest | was so small | that they called 
him I Hop o’-my-Thnmb. 

One night I Hop'o’m} -Thumb nas Ijing awake | 
in his bed, when he hcaid | his fatlici and mothci | 
talking 

“What I can ae do, my dcni snid the fnthei, with 
a deep sigh. “Wc aie so pool | that we have nothing | 
to feed oui selves mtli. I cannot bear | to see 0111 little 
boys I die of linngei | befoie my eyes To-moiion 1 1 
shall take them | into a distant pait of the foiest | and 
leave them | theie Peihaps God, in bis meroy, will 
give tliem food 

“O, no, no said lus wife “Yon cannot be so ciuel | 
ns to pnt yom own childien to death " 

“Alas ' my deai,” said the fathei , “what else can 
we do f If we keep them Iieio, they will staivc " 

“Ho,” said the mothei, “1 cannot consent to it 
Howevei pom I may he, 1 am still | then mothei *' 

&+G 
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Bnt the fathei coutinned to peisuade hei, and at last, 
with teaiSj she oouseuted. And they both fell asleep 



In the morning j very eaily [ flop-o'-my-Thumb got 
np, and went down to the biook, and filled his pockets | 
with small white pebbles. 

After bieakfast, which was a good one, as it was to 
be then last, the fathei said, ”Oome boys, we are going 
into the forest j for the day." 

Off went the father, and the little boys ran along in 
fiont I in great glee. Bnt Hop o' my>Thnmb } walked 
a little way behind, and eveiy now and then, he let fall 
a pebble | fiom his pocket 
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fiesently, Trben they had leached | a deuse paitot 
the foiest, the vrood-cnlitei [ began to cut doirn a tiee As 
soon as the tiee fell dovn, the n'ood cuttei set all the 
boys I to tie faggots up | into bundles Then he said, 
will go I and look foi auothei tiee | to cut down " And 
he went off | qnietly, leaving tbe little boys | alone in the 
foiest 

When the little boys found | that they weie all alone, 
they weie veiy much fiighteued, and becan to ci}', 
saying, “We shall nevei find the way home | in the daik, 
and some wild beast will come | and eat ns up ” 

“Don't be afiatd,” said Hop o’ my Tlinmb, "I will 
show yon the way home Bat wait till the moon rises ” 
So they waited | foi abont an bom | till the moon lose. 
Then Hap-o'-my>Thamb staited off | with a biave bcait, 
all his biotheis following him He soon found one of 
the pebbles, shining | in the moonlight, and then anotliei, 
and anothei , till | at last | they got into the path | that 
led stiaight to then house 

That reiy evening ] when the wood-cnttei leached his 
home, a foiestei | fiom the next village | came up and 
said, “The baion | has had a huntmg party to-day, so I 
have biought you a piece of vension “ 

At this I the wood-outtei’s wife | buist into teais [ and 
said, “What is the use of food to me | now that my 
little hoys aie not hoie | to shaie it J Just at that 
moment | thue was a tap at the door, and all the wood- 
cuttei 's childien lushed in | shouting, “Heie we me, 
mothei * beie we aie 1" 
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Gtammai A lesson on the diScieuce beUresu tlio «c(tte and IhS 
pantM loice 

Diaation, Compoitlion and TiamUUioH In dictating, the final 
consonants sliould nliiajs be veiy clenil} sounded 

Hints Let difiEeiont bo}s lead the diScreut parts, and afteniards 
act the stoij 


Lesson 19 

CanieiaatioH As befoic 

HOP-O’-JIY-THDMB. PART II. 

For some time | fcliej all lived togetlici | veiy happily 
till all then food was gone Tlieu, beiug unable to get 
food foi biB cliildien, the wood-cnttei made up bis mind | 
to caiij out Ills foiraci plan, and leate the childien | 
m the foiest. 

Once moie | Hop-o’-my-Tbnmb lay in bed ] and heaid 
what hiB patents weio saying In the moining | ho got 
up 1 to go down to the biook j and get some pebbles, as 
he had done hefoie. But the clooi was lochei^ and he 
could not get out 

Aftei bieakfast, hefoie they staited out, then mothei 
gave them | each | a laige piece of biead It uas all she 
had in the house The otbei biotbeis boou ate up then 
biead ; but Hop o’-my-Tliumb kept bu> piece, and, ae ho 
went along, he kept dioppmg ] ciumbafici ciumb | by the 
way side Agaan | the wood-outtei left them j as befoie, 
and, once moie, Hop-o’-my-Tliumb tued | to find hie way 
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luJc. Bub, d,1as * wlieu be came to look foi Uic uniubb, be 
iouad that tbe buds | liad eaten tbcm all up 

So nonr | they weie lealiy in despaii, and did nob 
know I iibat to do 

Aftei wandering about ) foi some time, Hop-o’-iny> 
Thumb climbed up into a tiee | to have a look louud. He 
saw a light | a gicat nay oS 

“Let us go I and And odt | wbat it is,” be said And 
o£E they set. At last | they leacbed a \eiy laige house. 
Hop o'-my-Thnmb went up to the dooi | and knooked 
I'lic dooi was opened j by a leiy kind-looking old lady 
“Wo have lost oiu way,” said Hop-o’-my-Thumb, 
“will yon I please | giic us some tood ) and let us lesl 
heio I till moiuing 

"Alas •" said the ladj, “tbn. | is the house ot a giaul) 
nho likes nothiug beltci | foi hib suppei | than little boys. 
Go anay | as fast ns jou can ” At tins | tlio httle boys 
began to oiy | and said "If we go back into the foiest [ 
the wolves will cat ns Please ] let us in “ 

So the lady | at last | let them in, aud, as the giant 
nas not at home, she hui^thcin all anay | uudei the bed. 

Pieseully | the giaut came | hamp, l>amp, into the 
house 

“Wife," said he " I smUl childicii o flesh " 

Then he went all ovei the house | sniffing | aud 
snuffing Pieseutly | he looked undei the bed, and 
the ttemblmg childieii, aud diagged them out 

" Ah I" he said, “you thought yon would cheat me 
These biats will make a veiy nice dish ioi me | and the 
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lliiue guiilb I ^^lloalucoulUlglot]Ine^ulll me | lo-iiioiiuu 
And lie began to sliaipcn Ins knilu. 



The giant took up Ins kuite, and ivas just about to 
kill one of tlie bojs, when bu> wife said, "Look | how 
Ihm the boj' is , 7011 had bctlci not kill him | jet tVe 
have pleiitj of meat 111 the house Keep them a little 
longei j and fatten them up " 

"Yes, they aic veiy thin,’' said the giant, teeliug the 
boys I all ovei, one attei anothei, "gne them a good 
suppei and send them oft to bed " 
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into aefiif 

JDiotation, Comjxuition nml fiaiiilaltuii Foi translation onl> simple 
sentences should bo gi\en The teacher should also Old 
giiing difficult passages foi tianslation into Enghsh 

£Mli The bo} 8 ma} bo taught that s after l,t,p and /is sounded 
ns s, otlieniise it is to be sounded os a If the groups of 
the Bengali or Hindi alphabet 01 e uritten on the board, it 
mil be eas}* to explain to the bo}s that the letters (except 
(h) in the diet peipeudicvhi rou (that is the first letter oi 
each group) are followed h\ «) 

I 

Lesson SO 

OonteisatioM before If the bois know the sforv trell enough 
to act it, so much the better 

HOP-O’-MY-THUilB. PART HI. 

So the giaut’s wife gaie them a good suppei, and 
look them off to bed In the bed-ioom | theie treie ttro 
enormous bed. In one | ucic seten httle giantesses | all 
fast asleep, each j mth a gold ciotrn on hci head 
The giantess put the little boys [ into the othei bed, 
and took away the candle, and she | and the Ogie | irent 
off to bed. 

As soon as she nas gone | Hop>o'-my-Thnmb crept ont 
of bed I and took off the cron us | of the little giantesses J 
>eiy quietlj, urithont naking them, and he and his biotheis 
put them on | and went to sleep 

In the middle of the night j the Ogie awoke, and felt 
Sony I that he had not kilM the little bo}s So be got 
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out of bed I m the daik, and taking his knife, irent into 
the children’s bed-ioom He felt about one of the beds, 
and when his hand tonched the gold cron ns, he thought, 
"These aie my childien , irhy, 1 ha\c come to the nrrong 
bed How stnpid of me i" 

So he went to the next bed ) and, aftei feeling the 
heads of the chddren, cat them all off 

In the morning ) the giant went to get the little boys { 
to cook them. Bat what was his dismay, when he found 
the little giantesses | lying in bed | with their heads all 
eat off. Then he looked at the other bed. But the little 
boys weie all gone, and the gold ciowns too 

"Wife,’’ he loared, “bung me | my scicn-leagae* 
boots ” 

His wife biought them, and he put them on, and rushed 
oat after the boys | taking strides of seven leagues at a 
time. 

Fieseiitly, he caught sight of them | in the distance, 
and loared out, "Ah ’ theie you aie, 3 on little \npers 
and, in his haste, he made too big a stride, missed his 
footing I and toppled headlong | down the hill. 

The earth shook, and the se\cn little boys looked lound | 
to see what was the mattei They saw the Ogie tnm- 
bling I fiom ciag to ciag, till at last, he fell down | with a 
great crash | almost at then feet, and they saw | that he 
was qmte dead. 

Then Hop>o’-my -Thumb pulled oS the giant’s seien- 
leagne-boots, and, sliange to say, they fitted him peifectly, 
foi they weie magic boots. 
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Just tben | a messcngei came by | lamenUng “Alas 1” 
ciicd be^ “1 bung sad news ^ic King of the next 
conntiy | is coming with an aimy, and, unless I can get to 
the capital | and vain oni King | in time, ve shall all be 
lost" 



"Let me go,’’ ciicd Uop>o’-my-ThBmb. And, in a 
few stiides of his woudeiful hoots, ho stood at the palace 
gate, and told the King the news, and saved the Liugdomt 
As he lias leaving the palace, he passed thioiigh the 
maikeUplacc Theie nos a gieat cioiid collected thcie, 
and, to his astonishment, he saw his fathei and mothci ] 
being diaggcd along | m Uic midst of the ciowd. He 
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-And then | pool mother did so ci>, 

.And looked | so changed^ I cAUiiofc tell 
~She told us I that she soon would die. 

And bade us | love each othei well 

^he said | that when the wai uas o'ei, 
Perhaps | our father we might see , 

But, if ne never saw him inoie, 

That God J would then | our falhei be 

^he kissed us both, and then | she died. 

And then | they put her in the giave , 

'Theie 1 many a day j we've sat | and tiled 
'That we | no moie ] a mothei have. 

But when our father came not ( here, 

I thought I if we could find the sea, 

'tVe ahould be sure to meet him | tlieie, 

-And once again ] might happy be 

•So I hand in hand | for many a mile, 

And many a long, long day | we went , 
^ome sighed to see, some tuined to smile. 
And fed us | when our stock was spent. 

But I when we reached the sea, and found, 
’Twas one great flood | befoie us spiead, 

We thought j that father must be diowned, 
-And cried, and wished | we | too | weie dead. 
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1 oiit of humantty'fi leacl), 

I must finish my 3 oarDey | alonsj 
2sVei I lieai the street mnsio of speech, 

I stait I at the sound of my ovrn. 

The beasts | that tore orei the plain 
My foiro I iritb indiffeienee see , 

They | aie so unacquainted mth man, 
Then tameness | is shocking to me 

Society, fiiends]iip | and lore, 

Dimnely bestoired upon man, 

0 had I the wings of a doie. 

How soon I would 1 taste yon again > 
^ly SOI lows 1 1 then might assuage, 

In the ways of leligion ) and tiiith, 
Mightleain | fiom the wisdom of age, 
And be cheeied | by the sallies of yontli 

Religion I what tieasuie nntold 
Lies hid I ID that heavenly woid ' 

More piefflons | than silrei and gold, 

Or all I that this earth can afiloid, 

Bnt I the sound of the chuicb-goiDg bell, 
These ralleys | uid looKs | nerei heard, 
Nevei sighed | at the sound of a knell, 

Oi smiled | when a sabbath appealed. 

Te winds f that hare made me yoni sport. 
Convey | to this desolate shoie 
Some coidial, endeaimg lepoit 
OF a land | I shall iisit no mnio 
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My fticnde, do they | now nnd then | send 
A wish I 01 ' n thought | nftei mo ? 

0, tell me I I yet I have a fiicnd, 

Though I a fiiend I am noici to eoc. 

How fleet | is the glance of the mind ’ 

Compaied with the speed of its flighli 
The tempest | itself | lags behind 
And the swift-winged auows of light 
When I think of mj nun natuc land, 

In a moment 1 1 seem to be theic , 

But, alas < lecollection ( at hand 
Soon I hiiiiios me back | to despaii 

Bnt the sea-fowl has gone | to hei nest, 

The beast is laid dean | in Ins laii , 

Even lieie | is a season of lest, 

And I I to my cabin lepaii 
Theie’s meicy, in eveiy place, 

And mcicy, ciiconiaging thought. 

Gives I even aflliciion | a giacc. 

And icconeiles man ] to Ins lot. 

Covp^, 

Giaminm Tlio ihneicnce tirlaeon ihc niflicalne and mpeiahte 
mood, mni be tanglil 

DielaUo«,CompoiitiouMv\Ttantlnlw« Pi ose sentences shonhl lie 
giien The nei\ noids should bo caroEiiflj uiiffen on the 
boanl and anj pecuhantics of spelling pointed out Then 
lhe\ sliould be iinttcn down hi thebo}-. 
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JIiHl* Beltet diiell < tliiaroim is not to be imitated bj the bojs in 
then jiooe composition 

Tl|c bo^s should sound a in no (no nioic) sen long 

Lesson 22 

Conieifaltoii Aflci tho sloi\ has been told, some of the bo>8 mnj 
bo nslvcd to tell it in then own wouls 

THE OLD WOMAN AND THE DISHONEST 
DOCTOR. 

Dodo Good moinnig, Mariam 

Old Lad Good moining, Doctoi, 

D, Why have you sent foi mo | this moimng ^ 

0 L 0, Dootoi, my eyes ate so bad, 1 don’t knonr 
w'hat to do , and they seem to be getting woise | eveiy 
day’. I wish | yon could do some thing foi them. 

D. Well, 1 null tiy my best. 1 haie had much 
evpeiience | in heating diseases of the ey c, and I hope | 

I shall be able to cine yonis 

0 L I am veiy glad to hear that I am toiiibly 
aftaid I of going blind I don't know | what I should do | 
if I went blind. 

S. I don't think | yon need be afiaid of that , fiom 
what I can see 1 1 think 1 1 shall be able to cme you. 

0 L And now, I wont to ask yon [ about youi fee 
Yon know 1 1 am not a iich woman | and cannot offoid 
leiy much 

B Yes, I know , I won't chaige yon much. We’ll 
say a hnndied inpees | and no moip. 
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0 Z Thai I IS a good deal , I am not suie | that 1 
shall be able to affoid so muoh. And then, suppose ] ou 
don't erne me | aftei all 

Z, Well, I will make 3 on a fan offei. If 1 don’t cnic 
3 on, yon shall pay me nothing at all. Doyonagieeto 
that ? 

0 Z. Yes, that is quite fan , I agiee to that. A 
bundled inpees, if 3011 cuie me , and nothing ] if you fail 
Z. Yeiy well, I will begin my tieatment | to-moiion , 
and as it is difficult foi yon to get about | on account of 
yom blindness, I will come to youi house | c\eiy day 
0 . Z Thank 3011. Good nioining, Sn. 

Z Good morning. Madam. 

{The Zoeto) attends ha daily \foi aiont a month, and 
being a dishonest man, he helps himself, eveiy day, to Sams' 
thing 01 atha | ftom hei house All this while, the lady 
has to keep he> eyes bandaged, so that she does not see what 
IS going on. At length, at the aid of the month, the cvie is 
completed, and the Zoctoi temoves the bandage) 

Z Now Madam, I will take off the bandage, and I 
believe | that 3'cn will find 3oni 03 es | quite well again 
{lie tales off the bandage) Now, how is that f Can ^on 
see f 

0 , Z Yes, 3eB. It is quite wondeiful , 1 see quite 
well again Thank you veiy much | foi 30m skilful 
treatment. 

Z. Well, I cannot stop now , 1 have othei patients 
to attend to. I will rail again to-mpnow | and see how 
you aie Good moining. 
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0. L Good morning, Doctoi. Many thanks | foi 
}oai kindness. 

0 L, (to kettalf). This is veiy vrondeifnl 1 can seo | 
almost as veil | as when I nas a giil 1 will have a walk 
lound the honse | and see | how all my things aie {She 
walks tonnd ike room | lookvag at eoagtktng) It seems to 
me I that this loom is veiy empty Theie used to be | 
much moie fuinitme | in the loom And wheie | aie all 
the silrei oinaments gone ? I will have a look | at the 
othei looms | too {She goes out and, preseuilg^ comes lack 
again ] ITliy | the house is neaily empty. Some one 
has been eaiiying away all my things | while I was ill. I 
wondei | if it was that Doctoi. Yes, I am snie it was 
Tlie man mnst be a logiie | and a thief. But let me seo | 
if I can’t get even with him. 

(AVi^-rffly.) 

Doetou Good morning, Madam 

0, L, Qood morning, Su 

D I am glad tojsee | that yoiii eyes seem quite well. 
And now 1 1 must ask you foi my fee. 

0 Z But wait a minute, I am not sine | that my 
eyes aie quite bettei I do not think | you have fully 
eaiued yoni fee 

D Now I this ib too bad. Yon want to bieak youi 
ngicement. 

0. L Not at all, What I say is | that I do not 
see I ns well as I ought, and so 1 1 do not think yon have 
cained joui fee 
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D This 15 all nonsense Yon are simply trying { to 
get ont of yonr bargain Please pay me my fee ] irithont 
farther words. 

0. L. Xo, I am afraid I cannot do so, as I do not 
think ] yon hare fulfilled } yonr side of the hargauu 

B, {Angrih) VTell. I shall soon see to that. If yon 
will not par me I must appeal to the law {He mitt 
aicav ) 

{Siorfh ttfimtardt, ih oW fadj rtceires o suTnoia | 
and kat to go to ike eoiir'.) 

klagitlTaie. \jlo ike docioi) TThat is yonr case ’ 

B This lady promised | to pay me a hundred inpees ] 
if I cured her eyes, and now that I have done so, she 
refuses to fulfil her promise 

31 (to ike aid ladg ) "What have yon to say | to this? 
Did yon promise | to pav the doctoi a hundred rupees ] if 
he cured yonr eyes j 

0. L Yes, your honour 
M, Then, why don t yon pay it ? 

0. L., The reason is tins, your honour. I find that 
my eyes are not really cured I don't see as well | as I 
did before 

B. This is all make-believe, yonr honour. She only 
wants I to get ont of paying me Her eyes are quite as 
good I as they were before 

21 Be silent, do not interrupc \io ike old lad^) 
TTliat I makes yon say you cannot see j'as well as before ^ 
0 L, The reason is this, your honour ; before the 
doctor began his treatment ] mv rooms were inll of 
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fniiiiture | and oinaments , but, uow, when I look lound 
the looms, I can see scaioely any of my things. So | 
theie must be something wrong | with my eyes 

M {to tie docloi, who looit mnei asiamed hntelf.) 
I am afiaid | yon have been helping yourself, so | you 
must not expect me to help yon | too The case is dis- 
mised. 

Oiammar A lesson on llic mooili including tlie Difiiiiliie mood 
Dielation, CompoBition and TiantltUion One oi two t[uoBtionB may 
bo giien and the answers written b} the bojB 

Emit A nntiiial lone i<> to be cultivated in reading IftliebojB 
plA\ the paits in an anuiiated waa thiBaiillbeeas} See 
(hat the fanni t in i/oui« is aniindod ns . 

Lesson 28 . 

CoHuiialiOii The bojii ahoiild lie taken to the m ell and the leBBon 
held theic 

THE WELL {Jh ont-Aooi Letton ) 

Nagen. Have you ever seen a well ? 

Smeti. Of coinse, I have. Why do you ask me | 
such a question ’ 

1^. Well, tell me, where | have you seen a well ^ 

S, Tlieie IS one | in the school playgiound, and theic 
IS one I m my gaideu, and I thiuk theie is one | in ueaily 
eveiy gaidcn | in^the town, 

J?. And what | aie all the wells foi ? 

S, They aie to supply ns with walei. 

N, And whcic | does the watci come fiom ^ 
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8 It comes out of the gionnd 

If Yes, but how | does it get into the gionnd ? 

8. I have nevei thought of that. I don’t know. 

N. Well, thmk a little Wheie | does watei come 
fiom 7 

8 I think it comes down | from the clouds, though 
I don't see quite | how | it gets into the well 

N. Well, tell me, when the lain falls, what becomes 
of it? 

8. Some of it lune away | into iivei ; and some of 
it I sinks into the giound. 

If Yes, that is light. Now, tell me, which goes into 
the well, the watei | tliat luns into the iirei, oi the 
watfei I that sinks into the gionnd ? 

8 It cannot be the watei | that luns into the rirei, 
so I it must be the watei | that sinks into the gionnd 

JVi Yes, that is light. The watei | that sinks into 
the gionnd ] is the watei we find in the well 

8 Bnt, if it smks into the gionnd, why | does it not 
go on sinking ? 

N Because | water can sink thiongh ceitain kinds 
of eaitb, and not thiongh othei kinds It sinks thiongh 
the poious soil, till it comes to soil | that it is not poions , 
and theie | it collects And, if we make a well, it collects 
in our well, and we can diaw it up | when we want it. 

8. 1 thmk I undeistand The water begins to collect 
I when it comes to soil | that it cannot s(^ thiongh. 

N, Yes ; it cannot soak thiongh clay oi rock, and 
has to collect theie, oi inn along the surface of the clay 
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01 lock I nadei-gi'ouad, till it finds a wa} out. Wo 
sometimes see watei | launing out of the side of a fail), 
and foimiiig | ufaat we call a spiiug. 

S, Is it the same | with om sohool well f 

N Yes. Let us go | and hare a look at it. 

go to (he uell ) 

N Now, look into the well ) and tell me | what jon see. 

8 I see a deep hole | with watei at the bottom of it. 

N, Do yon notice anything else ? 

8 Yes, I see that the sides of the well ( aie built of 
biick, 

N. Yes, that is to pierent eoith | fiom falling into the 
well If much eaitli fell in, the well would be choked, and 
we should not be able | to get any watei. 

8, Is the well | always | full of watei ^ 

N I believe this well | is always | full of watei 
But, in a diy yeai, when tlieie is roiy little lain, the watei 
gets reiy low’, because j neaily all the watei | in the 
giouiid I afaoie the level | of the bottom of the well | has 
flowed into it | and theie is no moie left. 

8 . Then | what is to be done ^ 

N. If there is no watei | in the well, the only tiling 
to do I IS to sink a deepei well Theie is always water | in 
the giound, and if we dig deep enough, we shall be snie 
to find it. 

Look at this watei | that has just been diawn | out 
of the well. It is quite cleai Why | is it not muddy | and 
duty. 
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N. Because ilie soil | that tbe water passes tlu'ongb, 
befoie it gets into the well, acts as a kmd of filter And even 
if tbeie IS any mud | m tbe watei, it sinks | to tbe bottom 
of tbe well. If we let down the bucket | to tbe veiy bottom 
of the well, we shall | piobably j get mnddy natei 

S I think ] we must go back | into tbe school | non . 
Thank yon | foi telling me so much | abont the nell, 
Some other day | we will have anothei talk | abont it. 

Giammm Continue the lesson on the moods. It mil be quite 
enough to deal mth thiee mnodannb the indtmhie, the 
iffijMifltiie and the iiimiOtf 

Didaiion, ComjaoaitiOH and Ti/imlatteu The hojs mnj he told 
to nnte a fen simple centcnccs about the nell at their onn 
hon«e 

Ilmh The conaeisation should be the ie«ult o£ the actual obser- 
\ation o£ the bnjs, and not a nicie lepetition of the nords of 
the book 

Lesson 24. 

CoiiieitatioH Abont the stoi} Qet the bojs to saj something 
fiom then own e^peiicnce, abont mice 

THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 
MOUSE. 

Tie Comtiy Mouse, I am so glad to see yon, my deal 
cousin , and I feel gieatly bononied | that yon bate come 
I to my pool house. 

Town Mouse Yon aie very kind. It is a gi^t 
pleasnie | to be in tbe conntiy | again, and I think | tbe 
change will do me good, aftei all the gaieties of tonp life. 
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C M Well I come aJoDSf , the fiesh aii must make 
}’on hnngiy. Let us go in | and hare something to eat. 

T JIT Yesj I am vei}' hnngi}', and shall be glad of 
something to eat. 

C 31 Heie yon aie. I sec | my nife has got a capi- 
tal dinnei leady foi ns. 

T 3r AVhat I is this ’ 

C M That I IS a nice dish of beans, and heie aie 
some peas, and some leiy good iice But | yon me eating 
nothing 

T> U Well, you see, I am not a vegelaiian, and 
tliongli these things may be all vciy well | foi lioises and 
goats, I don't uaie foi them, mjself AVe, town mice, 
have veiy diffeient food. 

CM I am soiiy | my linmblo fai'c dose not please 
}ou, but I it IS all I have to offei 

T M Piay don't apologise, 1 am suie | you have 
done yoni best I hope | you will come back with me | 
to-moiiow, and I will show yon how | we, town mice, live.' 

G. M Thank you | very much, I shall be veiy glad | 
to come. It will be a gieat tieat | foi me. 

{Nevt Aay \ ihe^ tet to tom | and anive at the town 
monte's house, t» the eeetunf ) 

0 M Wliat a splendid house I is it all yoiiis 7 

T M Well, not exactly, some men live in it | as 
well , blit 1 have the use | of the whole of it, and go | jnst 
wheievei I please 

CM I don't like men | anywheio near my house 
Don't yon find them tionblcsom5 ^ 
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T M. Xofc at all Ou tlie contiRiy, they bnng r 11 
ray food foi racj and save tqe | the tionblc qf seaichiqg foi 
it I rayeclf 

0 M That I seems a good aiiangeraent 

T M But come along We must not stand talking 
heie I it lb iieaily sqppei lime j and jon mnst be^eiy 
hungiy 

G U Yes, the long walk has given me a good appe: 
tite, and I should be reiy glad | of somethmg to eat. 

T M Gome along , folloir me [A noise is heard, 
Hien stamping and shouting ) 

C, M, What I IS that dieadfnl noise ’ It makes me 
tiemble | all orei 

T M. Q, that IS nothing , only the men of the house | 
Tvalking about | and talking 

C. M, 1 don’t like it | at all, I am losing my appetite | 
alieady. We aie so qniet in the countiy | that these 
noises upset me 

T M Heie we aie \.Theg go into ajiue loom | wheie 
the famtlg has been dumg) Let ns see | what theieis to eqt 

G M. Bill siiiel}', this is not yonr house ^ It looks 
so laige I and giand. 

T 31. Yes, it IS my house. I thoqgbt you would 
be snrpiised Ah < this | is capital I 1 see | on the table | 
dsli I and cheese and meat [ and lots of othei nice things 
We ahall hare an excellent dinner 

{Theg aie jiisf going to begin \ when, a loud bathing of 
dogs is heatd. They both jump of the table | and hide amg 
ma corner) 
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JC M. All, those hoiiiddogs ' Non | they ha\e gone 
away | and nro can dine | in peace 

6 ’, M lam afiaid | my appetite has quite gone, I 
don't Feel | as if I n ant any dinnei. 

T M, 0, nonsense ' }'on mil soon gel used to these 
little noises Let us begin dinnei | without debt} . What 
will you have Sist, a little cheese | oi some fisli 7 

G il The flsli smells vei} nice 1 think 1 1 will have 
some of that We don't often get fish | in the conntiy 
{Tieg hegttt lo eal, bul suddeulg the door qpent, and in, 
come tome men ( and a cat Theg both jump dom \/>om the 
table, andjiut manage to rnn nnder a eugboaid, in fme 
to etcajie lie cat Thete theg hide, tiemllvig, till tie cat 
hat gone 

T JI dome along , alt is safe. Let ns liiiisli oui 
dinnei. 

0 JI. No, no inoic foi me, thauL }oii, I couldn't 
touch another moisel. All I want now, is to get back | to 
my peaceful little home, in the countiy. My faie may be 
humble but I can, at least, eat it in peace. No moie 
town life, witli its giand food | and splendid houses, foi 
me. Peace oi mind | and quiet | aie woitli moie than 
all 

Giamniai A lesson iiia) be giseii on the patliuith’ 

Uietaliou, CoiajmiUoH and Z'lamtnhwi In tianalatiiig ttoui the 
icroaoulai into English, It IB neccssan to point out that the 
18 need much more ficel} in the sernoculai 
than III Liiglish, and ilist it has otlpn to bo londniod in 
£ngli-li l>; till, hiiite sub nith ohn 
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EiHti In tlieso losBons the lio^s nhould be got into the habit of 
talking lieely about what they actually see and know. 
The whole idea of the Diiect Method is to express aotusl 
thought and experience in n ords 

Lesson 26 

Comeitaim The bojsliave all seen bricks and stones Ijingmthe 
load, and know that they aio a somce of danger See if 
any boy lias eser taken the trouble to lemove one 

THE BRICK IN THE ROAD. 

Rameii Good motmng, Aslin. 

Jiiu Good moiDing. 

R What weie you doing | just now ’ 

J I was knocking away a buck | fiom the middle of 
the load | with my foot 

E How came the buck | m the middle of the load ? 

A I don’t know , but I suppose ) it fell out of a cait. 

R, Blit what I made you take the tiouble | to knock 
lb away | fiom the middle of the load f That | is not 
youi business , the caitei should have done that « 

A Yes, that is what I should have said | befoie , but 
the othei day, out teachei gave ns a lesson | that quite 
changed my mind And now, I am suic it is my busi- 
ness I to knock .iway the buck | fiom the middle of the 
load. 

R, I should like to heai | what youi teachei told you. 

A Yeiy well, I will tell you | as much as I can le- 
member Ho said | that one day | he was walking along 
the load I when he saw some bucks, that had fallen fiom 
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A cait, lying m the middle of the load. He was m a 
hniiy, and it was getting late^ so he went by, without 
tabmg any fnithei notice 

A few hours latei, he came back by the same load, and 
saw a ciowd of people. He came neai | and asked | what 
was the matter. They said, "Theie has been a bad acci- 
dent. A man has fallen fiom his bicycle, and is badly huit 
We feai | he is killed 

Oui teacher went | into the middle of the oiowd | and 
there | he saw a pooi man, lying | in a pool of blood | 
with his hicyolc neai him. A man was lifting him up | 
and bathing his head | with cold watei, and iiymg to 
lestoie him | to his senses , but | he showed no signs of 
life. Piesently | a doctoi came and, aftei looking at the 
man, oideied him to be earned | to the hospital So they 
placed him on a ohaipoy | and earned him off 

Then oui teaohei ashed | how | the accident had, 
happened, and was told | that the cy clist j bad fallen orei 
some bucks, when going at full speed ] in the daik 
Our teachei looked lound | and saw | that that was 
veiy place | wheie he had seen the bucks | a few horns 
befoiB 

When he lemembeied | how he had seen the bucks, 
and how he liad thought | whethei he onght not to 
deal them out of the load, he was filled with hoiioi , 
foi he felt I that he was lesponsible | foi the cydisfs 
accident, and, peihaps, foi his death. Foi, if he had 
moyed the bucks away, the accident would not have 
happened. 
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S, Did the man die f 

A., No, he was xeiy lU | toi a long time, but ] at 
lost I he leooveied, 

R, I am glad of that 

A. Yes, and out teachei { was veiy glad of it | too, 
for he felt | that he | was the canse of the accident. 

He said | it was a lesson | that he never foigot. And 
he went on to tell us | that if we wish to be good men | 
and good and nsefal citizens, we must | not only lemore 
dangeioos bucks | fiom the middle of the road, | bnt also | 
be always leady | to save those around us | from dangei 
and to do them any othei seivice. We must not say, 
"This 18 not my work " We must considei | only | whether 
we '^an save others | from danger | oi lender them any 
service 

A Yes, that sounds very true ; but it has not mnoh 
JiO do with ns, sohool'boys, 

A Yes, it has , for onr teachei went on to explain | 
that boys have then duties too , and that it is the duty 
of a Bohool->boy | to tiy to save his (dasB fellows | fiom 
falling into dangei | oi doing wiong He must not say, 
" 0 , that I IS the teochei's woik/' He must feel | that it 
IB his work I too And that, if the teachei is not there, it 
IS the duty of every boy | to prevent others | from getting 
into trouble | or doing wrong. 

Boys cannot begin ] too eaily | to learn | that they bare 
A duty to others, as well as to themselves And unless 
they learn this lesson | of unseldshness | and duty towards 
others, they will never become good and useful citizens. 
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Tlidt bchoolj lliaii towu, ilial countiy alone will piobjiei, 
lu which I theie la this spiiit: of iisefuloess | and seivice 
to otheiB It » called public spiiilj because it is the 
spmt I that makes a man think of hia duty | to Ins fiiendsj 
to his town I and to his conniiy, as well as of his duty 
to himself | and his own family. 

Thank you I will tiy to lememhei the lesson | of 
the '‘Buck in the Boad.” ^ ' 

Giammar Cuutiuue Uie lesbua ou thi pieiiut pailiuple, utdgue 
sumo praclica in tianelating it into finglieli, by ineaDB of 
thoyfiAtii tab 

OidatiOH, Com^oation and TiaHtlahou Lot unc oi the bo}8 occa- 
Monall} ^vs out tbe dictation, und ace that he aibculntea 
lei) doarlj, and especially that he ■•oniids thehnaloou* 
'onants very diatmctly 

Stnit Thia leaaon may he uaod tu impicae iipoii the boys then 
duties to their school and to their achool-fellous 

Lesson 26 

Converiatioii Lat the stoiy be told and talked about by the boys 

THE THREE GIFTS. PART I. 

Theie waa once a weavei | who was veiy pool. One 
day I he was sitting at his dooi, when thiee iich, yonng 
men | came by They had bad a long walk, and weie veiy 
thiisty 

Itl. Yomiff Mail Heie is a house, 1 wpndei J if we 
can get a drink. {To the weaver,) my good man, cnn you 
give us a dnnk ? 




ireuiei CeitamU, mj gooil Siis Shall I get }ou 
some ivatei | fiom the well, oi nonld 3 on likea}'Oung 
cocoauut’ 

r 31 A I'oeoanul, i£ 300 incase. 

17 Heie aie thiee cocoauuls | and a knife | to cut 
them with 

Y M. This 1 13 ^ei 3 good of 30U [Tie^ all hate a 
dnnl ) You seem veiy contented, Mi IVea^ei 
-?r 'Yes, Sii, I earn enough j b 3 ' my wcoMug | to 
Ii\e comfuitabl 3 r | with m 3 ' wife | and little childien, 
r 31. But n'onld not you like | to be a little iiclici ’ 
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IF. 01; oouiee I would. But 1 1 60e little cbauce of 
tliat Wheu I | anti my wife | and tlie little ones hove 
fed, UieiG IS nothing loft of my eainings , so I nerei glow 
any iicher, liowevei haid I woik 

r U Well, heie is a bundled lupees , if you take 
me of that, it may fab the faeginning of iiohes. 

W. Thank yon, Sii. I nei'Gi’ saw so much money ] In 
my life | befoie I thaukyou ( withallmy heait land my 
&mily I will nern cease to bless yoil,foi making us so \ich. 

T. M, Veiy trcll. Mi. Weavei, take cue of the money) 
uid, when we come again, we will see ( what yon haVb 
done with it Good-bye 

IF, Good-bye, Sii May God bless yon. i 
{Tis yonny wsa go off', aud ihe waver ladet away 
the money | among tome old tags | t» the house, thsnlmg | 
that no one will find it | iheie. He telle hxe mfe nothing | 
about the money. Jot feai she may lose ti, pi sjgend %t 
fioolishlg 

WhUehe u out, ueii day, aiagman tomes by | and the 
meaiei's wife sells lam the bundle of lags \/6i a few 
pice, and thinls she has made a gooil batgain In the 
evening | the weave) comes bacL ) 

Wife, Good crcning, Imsbiiiid See ] 1 have eaiued 
a few pice, while jou wcie onU 

W How did }ou manage | to do that ’ 

IF. 1 sold that old bundle ot lags ] to Uie laguian 
IF What' the bundle of ings | in ,i coiner of the 
loom 7 
IF Yes 
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W. Then | we ate imned. 

W, What in the woiM | do you mean ? 

IF, I mean what I bay , we ate mined 
JF. I don’t undeistand 

JF. Yon don't nudeiataud 1 Then I will tell yon. 
Yesteiday | thiee noblemen came by. They asked foi a 
dnnk and; when I gave it to them, they gave me a 
handled mpees. 

W. Bnti I don’t undeistand | how that can inin ns. 

IF. Why, you stupid, I hid away the money | in that 
veiy bundle oE tags | that you have just sold | foi a few 
dirty pice. 

IF. 0 dear, 0 deal I why | did yon not tell me, foi 
then 1 1 should not have sold the rags * 

IF, I didn’t tell you | because I knew you would 
lose the money , and that | is just what yon have done I 
knew I you could not be tiusied 

/T It IB always the same , whatevei happens ] I 
am always to blame. 

Ghrammu Give n lesson on the use of the past paifieipla 
Dictation, ComposUtoH end Tiandaliou The boys slionld be taught 
to make capital letteis distinct m foim fiom ordinaiy letters, 
and to employ them at the beginning of all sentences and 
quotations 

Hmh See that the boys say ahmidied nifoet, and not lupeet 
handled 

Some careful instmotioa should be given in the tianslation of the 
paeipttitieiple The Bengali past participle is otten to be lendeied 
into Bnghsh by the finite verb nith uheii,o\ b} the iiniin \iith a 
proposition 
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Lesson 27. 


Comei'tttim As befon 

THE THREE GIFTS PART II 

(A gear later | tie thee ueA young men came by | 
agatu | aud fouad tie taeavei, at b^ere, ntltuy | at tke 
door of hi ioHie ) 

lit, Touug Man, Good day, Mr Weavei. 

Weam. Gktod day, my Loid. 

2nd. T, M, Well, wliat | you have done with the 
money | we gave you | last yeat ^ I hope yon aie a iich 
man | by now. 

W Alas 1 youi loidship, 1 am just as pool as 
beloie ] in spite of youi kindness 

3td, Y, JS, How IS that \ 

IF. Your loidship, I am ashamed to say | that I 
lost the money | the veiy next day | aftei you gave it 
to me. 

lit. 7. If. 1 am Sony to heai that Feihaps you 
will luve bettei luck | this time Heie is aiiotfaei han- 
dled iiipees Tiy to take bettei care of it | this time. 

W, I do not know | how to thank you, my lords, 
for youi kindness If I lose the money again, I shall 
deseive | nevoi to have any moie. 

T M Good-bye, Mi. Weavei In a yeai's time | 
we will come again | and see | bow yon aie getting on 

IF, Good-bye, Siis. (2b hmtelj,) This time, at any 
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rate, I mil put the money away | in a safe place, nheie 
my wife is not likely to find iL 

{He tales the money into the house, anil aftet v>iapp,ng 
it til a piece of cloth, hides tt \ in an old earthenware pot. 

HleTl day | he goes out to woil, irithont telling his 
wife I anything | about the money "While he is away | 
a man comes to the house \ and ofeis to buy any old 
pots and pans | that are no use The "Weaiei's wife | 
sells hm some old pots \ and pans, and among them \ the 
old pot I in which the neater has put the handled rupees. 

"When the weaier leturns 1 1 » the eiening, his wife runs 
to meet him | very joyfully, saying — ) 

Look, my dear, while you ha\c ^been away, I have 
earned two annas 

TTeateJ How | did you manage that ? 

T7 IF. A man came to the house | and offeied to 
buy any old pots and pans 

TT'-. What' 

TT. TF Why aie jou so startled, my deai ? 

TF Goon, goon Let me hear the noist 

IF. IF He offeied to boy any old pots and pans, 
and I sold him thiee oi foni | for two annas I am sme | 
they weie not worth it. 

TT. Did yon sell that eaithenwaic pot | that was 
in the kitchen ’ 

TF. TF. Yes, I sold that | too , it wasn’t woith a pice. 

TF 0, nietched man that I am ' Once moie 1 1 am 
mined | throngh the folly of this stnpid uife of mine 
Theie is a cnise upon me 
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ir W, Why, what is the mattei | now ? 

W, Id that eaithenwaie pot 1 1 put a hundied 
lapees | last night , and now it is lost | thiough yoni 
folly What a thing it is | to have a wife | without any 
sense 

W IF Say, lathei, what a thing it is | to have a 
husband | that cannot tiust his wife I If }ou had told 
me j about the money, it would have been quite safe 

tr Why should I tell yon about it ? Did you not 
lose the fiist hundied lupees ( thiough yoni stupidity ? 

IF IF. Did you not lose it | because yon would not 
tinst youi own wife ’ 

IF Why should I tiust yon | when this | is all the 
sense you have ? 

IF, JF Well, the money's gone, and it is of no use 
qnanelling about it, or we shall be woise off | than when 
we had no money 

IF. That I IS the fiist wise thing j yon have said 
The money's gone | and Iheie's an end of it. Let ns 
have oui suppei | and go to bed 

Giammt Gootiiiue the lesson on the pail pailioiple 

Dictation, Compotition and Tiaiiilation Simple sentences from the 
lesson 

Eints. Lot the lending be done aocoiding to the stops and pauses 
marked It should on no account be burned An eo^ 
conveisaticnal tone shonld be cnltnated In leiding tlie 
sentence “while gou have been uieay, T have eamedtite 
inimt," much sticss should be laid on the woids you and I 

7+8 
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Lesson 28 

Coimi latmii The lIu^slIllouId lie got to c\piebs, in simple laiigiinge, 
then ideas about the eondiiLt iiid Lliaiacter of the weater 
and his wiLe 

THE THREE GIFTS PART III 

(J year late}, the three }teh yoimg ea}ne by | anti 
fomi the weave}, as befme, siitivg at the dm of hts house ) 

1st. Y M Wellj my good man, me you a licit man 

1 yet ’ 

W Alas, yom lotdslup, no, 1 am as pool | as evei. 

%)id r 3/ How I IS that ? 

W I am ashamed to tell yon 

3}d, y M Hare yon lost the money | again ? 

W ‘What I shall I say ’ ^ 

1st y JU You had bettci tell ns the tinth, nhat- 
evei it IS 

W. Well join loidship, I hid the money away | in 
an old pot, and my w'lfc, who did not know it was theie, 
sold the pot I foi a few pice | to a man | who was buj'ing 
bioken pots and pans ; and that ] is the last we saw 
of it 

2nd r If. Well, money does not seem to be of 
much use to you. We might as well giie tobacco to 
a cow That | is the last money | yon will get fiom us. 
fieie I IS yoiii last gift 

{And he them Imu a limp of lead, and went amay 

The weave) ) smiowfully | tool up the piece of lead \ 
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And pul it 071 ihe windoio nil, iJmihng this | Ike e7id of 
Ais Aopes I of imkxag a f 07 tune 

A few days eftciwaids | bis fiiendj the fieheiman, came 
to the hoQBe | and saidj "Piiend weavei, I want a piece of 
lead I to weight my nets with , I wondei | if you could 
lend me such a thing ") 

ir You have come to the light places 1 have got a 
gieat piece of lead | that I don't know what to do with 
Take it , yon aic veiy welcome to it , I don't want to 
Ece it I again " 

£ "Thank yon ( veiy mnch That | ib juat the thing 
I want. I will take it , and in iqIuio, I will give yon | 
the biggest fish 1 catch | to day” 

JF Thank you 1 hope you will have a good day's 
fishing.” 

(IN THE EVENING.) 

Fitke7)na/i. llcie | is ^'oni fish 1 have had a veiy good 
day’s fishing, thanks to yoni piece of lead, and this | is 
the best fish of the catch. 

JF What a fine fish Wife, come lieie sec | what 
a fine fish*] oui fnend, the hsheimaii, has bioiighl ns 

IF IF 0, what a gieat fish I Give it to mo j and 
I will cook it I foi siippei 

(jSke goes off \ with Ike Juk, k/d tomes lack j tti a Jew 
mimUs.) 

JF. IF. Husband, husband ’ look | what I found j 
as 1 was cutting up the fish See this gieat stone. How 
it shines I I think it must be a piccions jewel. 
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71^ Tea, ilisAeiy beantiful. It seems to liglit op 
tlie \rliole house It will seive us ] instead of a lamp. 
Take caie you don’t lose it 

W W. No , tins tune ] no lagman shall get it fiom 
me ] foi a feu pice 

{Neitday,at itsnal, the wearet goet out- JFhtle he 
ts amy [ a meiehant comes by.) 

M Good moimngj madam Do yon wish to buy any 
Eilhs I 01 rings | to-day. 

IF TF. No, Sii, indeed , 1 am a pooi woman , I can- 
not affoid I to buy silks | oi lings 

But I have a stone beie j that I should like to sell, 
if I can get a good puce foi it 

M Let me see it, and I will tell yon | if it is woilb 
buying, 

TF. JF. (goes tii and bungs the stone) Heie it is. 
Now j what will you give me j foi it ? 

M (tales the stone tn hs hand | and looks al it ) Yes, 
tins I IS aieiypietly stone Hou much do yon want 
foi it? (^0 himself] It is a leal diamond, and if I can 
get it I my foi time is made 

IF. IF, Well, what ) mil jou gi\e foi it ^ * 

M, I am not suie | that I want it , but 1 1 will give 
you ten lupees, if you like 

TF JF (to heiself) If it was uoitb nothing ) he 
would not ofEei ten lupees foi it, so leadily (aloud) 
No, I don’t think I mil sell it | at all , it is veiy pietty | , 
and 1 like to see it in the bouse 

M (to himself) I had bettci buy it, oi some one else 
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^vill come I and get it (ff/onrf) Well | you aie a good 
woman, and, to do yon a favom, I mil gi\e you a hnnJicd 
lupees I foi it. 

W. W. (h ieiselj) Gome, llial is bettei. He will give 
moie I if I tiy again (aloud) You aie veiy good, but I 
don't think I will sell it | without consnltiug my hnsbaud 
Jlf Don't tionble to do that I will make yon a 
last ofiei I foi it 1 know ] I shall be iiiined, but I will 
give }on a thousand inpees | foi it 

ir. W, (toheiself) I think 1 1 had bettci close with 
the offei Aftei all | if I don't sell it, some one may come 
I and take it away fioin us {aloud) Veiy veil, jon shall 
liaic it But wheie is the money ? 

II. Hcie it IS. I will count it out foi yon | iiow' 

IF IF. Veiy well, and mind | tbcie aic no bad lupces. 
{Tie miciant counts outlie money caic/ully , Hen tales 
He stow I aud goes away la tie eeemug | tie iiisiaud | 
comes lack ) 

IF IF Husband, husband ) See | ivliat 1 have earned 
I while yon weie out 
IF Well, what is it ? 

IF IF 1 have sold the stone | foi a thousand i ibices 
IF Nonsense 1 you aie joking 
JF IF, No, I am not Heie is the money 
IF Well done , yon ate a cleveiei woman | than I 
thought 

IF IF Yes, I am glad | you haie found out that | 
at last Yon one all this money to me If I had not 
sold the lags | and tlie caitlien pot, we should nevei have 
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a piece of pspei | and ire took it | and went on board the 
ship. 

B. But if the ship was so high | bow could you 
get on board ? 

S. There was a large ladder | banging down the side 
of the ship I and we climbed up it | without any difficulty 
When we got to the top | we found ourselves | on a flat 
floor I made of wood. This | is called the deck. 
jB. "Were there any people ) on the ship ’ 

S Yes, there were lots of people | on the ship | but 
they did not take any notice of us They were all very 
busy I unloading the caigo. 

£. What I is the cargo ? 

S. The cargo | means all the goods | that the ship 
has brought | from foreign conntiies 

£, And what | weie they doing | with the caigo ’’ 

S, They were lifting it ) ont of the ship | with 
machines | and putting it into storehonses { on the bank 
of the river. 

B. Did you go inside the ship ^ 

S, Yes, we went down a ladder | light into the 
ship 

B. And what | did you see there ? 

S. It was very w’onderfnl. It was veiy like a huge 
bouse j inside. There was a large dining loom | with 
tables I and chairs, wheie | about a bundled people 
could dine And then, there weie long passages | witli 
bed-rooms | on each side | foi people to sleep in. The 
bed-rooms | looked very clean | and comfortable ( and I 
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SAKDNTALA. PART I. 

Noffeii Do yon know | tbe stoiy of Sakuntala^ Abdul ^ 
Abdttl No, I do not know it j veiy well "Will yon | 
please { tell it to me 7 

N I cannot tell it you | as well as it is told | m tlie 
book , blit I mil tiy my best 

A That IS what I want Tell the stoiy | m youi 
own woids, and then ] I shall nndeistand it easily. 

N, Once upon atime, theie was a gieat sage | called 
Kama , he had a danghtei | named Saknntala 

A But, I thought I that the gieat ssges | nerei 
maiiied | oi hod childien 

If That IS tine Saknntala was not leally Ins 
danghtei, ho found hei | when she was a tiny baby She 
was lying in a Geld, and a vultnie was taking caie of hei 
A That I IS a stiange stoiy. I thought vnltmes weie 
oinel, savage buds, and would kill little childien, if they 
could 

a 

If Yes , that is then natuie But, by the powei of 
Ood, this vnltnie’s heait was Giled with pity | foi the 
helpless babe 

A Yes , please go on with the stoiy 
If When Kama Mum saw the little babe, he took it 
op I and earned it home, and, because a rnltiuc had taken 
ca'ie of it, he called it Saknntala 
A 1 do not understand 
If, Saknni is a woid | meaning a viiltiue. 

A Thank yon. Please go on. 

N. Kama Mnni grew veiy fond of the little giil , 
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and the little girl | wa« lost as fond of the Moni rrhom 
she loved j as her father And as vears passed by, she 



grew up into a very beautiful girl 

A Did she live alone | with Earna Mnni 


SAKUNTALl. 


IU5 

If. No, she had tno guls, named Fxiyamhada and 
Anasnja | as liei companions , and they all lived veiy 
happily togethei | in the heimitage 

Now, lb happened, one day, that King Dushyauta went 
to hunt I in the foiest, and by chauee, he came neai the 
heimitage. Theie | he saw Sakuntala, and was so chaimed 
with hei heauty, that he deteimined to many hei. 

J What did the Mum say J to this ? 

N. The Mum nas away | fiom the heimitage, when 
King Dnshyanta came 

A. Well, what happened ne\t ? 
iV Sakuntala and the King weie maiiied, without 
waiting foi the Miiui’s letiiiu And then | the King was 
suddenly called away | to his kingilom 

A Did he take Sakuntala with him f ' 

JV. No, but befoie lie went away, he gaie hei a iiug, 
and said that he would soon send toi hei. They paited 
in gieat sadness , and Sakuntala, aftei the King's depai- 
tuie, spent all hei time | in gaving at the iing | that the 
King had given hei She could think of nothing else, 
and sat alone, sad and listless, longing only foi the time | 
when she should see the King ogam 
A. This IS lathei sad. 

N. Yes, and more sadness was to follow But I 
must leave ofE now I will tell you about it | anothei 
time 

fftammai A Icssnn on (lie use of the wwpaia^K'eaiid 
mn> be given 
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Dictation, C'ompoiilion and Tiandatieii In dictation and compoai- 
tion, tUe boya need not be tioubled about the spelling of 
the names of tlie people in the etoiy, as they are often 
spelled in diffeient ways A few short passages fiom Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagai’s veision of Saknntala may 
be given for tianslatioD Only simple pieces should be 
selected 

Hintt Note that, in as H>e22 as, tlie stress is to be laid on veil 
and not on as 


Lesson 80. 

Coiiveisatioii As befoie 

SAKUNTALA.. PAET II. 

Abdul. Please M me some moie about Sakuntala. 

Nttffca, Veiy well I will go on with the stoiy, wheie 
I left off. 

Ono day, as Sakuntala was sitting at the dooi of the 
hut, a sage, called Duibhasa Mum, came by 

Seeing Sakuntala | sitting at the dooi of the hut, 
he called out to hei, expecting to bo invited in | to leceive 
the hospitality | usually ofieied to visitois But | Sakun- 
tala was so absoibed | in thoughts | of the absent Dushy- 
anta | that she bad no eais | foi what was going on | 
aiound hei And the heimiPs woids | passed unheeded. 

At this, Duibhasa hi urn, who was a veiy shoit-tem- 
peied man, got veiy angiy, and tuined to go, cnising hei 
as he went. 

A What did he say ? 
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N That IB what he said — "Jfay he | o£ whom you 
aie thmking', and beeause of whom | you have neglected 
to leceive me as a guest, foiget } on | altogethei ] fiom 
tins moment " 

A Did Sakuntala heai | what he eaid ^ 

N No, she was still thinking of the King | and heaid 
nothing. Dnthei twofiiends, Piiyambada | and Anasnya, 
heaid what the angiy Mnnt said, and weie veiy much 
fiightened They lan aftei the Mnni, and explained | 
why I Sakuntala had not heaid Ins voice, and begged him 
I to lemove hie cuise, 

He leplied, "No, my woids mnat stand, but | if she 
shows the king | the iing he gave hei, then | the cnise 
shall be bioken 

So I they went back | to the heimitage, 

A. Did they tell Sakuntala f 
N No, they thought | it would only make hei moie 
unhappy, so they made up then minds | to lemain silent 
A And what happened next ? 

N. Aftei some days, Kama Muni ictmned, and they 
told him about Sakuntala's maiiiage 
A, What I did he say ^ 

N, He was veiy much pleased | and said, "Sakuntala 
has maiiied a gieat King | and hei son shall he a gicat 
King I in coiuse of time ’’ 

A Tell me, did the King send foi Sakuntala ? 

N No, owing to the onise, he foigot all about hei 
The Mum knew nothing about the cnise, so, when some 
limo had passed | and the King did not send foi Sakuntala 
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he said "It is not light | foi a vrife | to live apait fiom 
hei husband, so get leady | and 1 will send yon to the 
King.” 

So eveiythiiig was made leady, and, aftei taLinga 
sod faiewell of the Mum | and hei liiends, Sakuntala set 
off, 

A Did she go alone ^ ' 

N No, two heimits | and a heimit lad}', named Gon< 
tami, went with hei 

A Did they leacli the loyal city j safely ^ 

N, Yes, bnt, on the way, an accident took place 
One morning, as they weie bathing in a iivei, the iing | 
that the King had given to Sakuntala | slipped fiom hei 
dagei I and fell into the stieam 

A Why did.they not get it ] out ol the watei , 

N. Beoanse Saknutala did not notice it | at the time, 
and nevei knew |*that she had lost it | till they came to 
the loyal palace, 

A And what happened | when they got tbeie ^ 

N, They piesented themselves befoic the King Bnt 
the cuise was upon him, and he did not lecognize them 
He thought they weie imposteis | and lefused to le- 
ceivc them. So | they had to leave the palace | in gieat 
giief I and shame. 

A This IS a vciy sad sloiy. Bnt tell me | what 
happened | next 

N. Then wc lead | that, as Sakuntala was leainng the 
palace | in teais, a divine nymph | descended fiom heaven | 
and can led hci away. 
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J And what | of the King ? Did he J evei | temem- 
bei SaLnutala ^ 
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N Yes. By some stiange chance, a fisliei man | found 
the ring | inside a fish, and biought it to the King 
And then, in a (lash, all the past came hack | to his mind, 
and he was ovoiwhelmed with soiiow | and shame | at the 
thought of (he tieatment | his beloved Sakiintala had 
leceived 

A And did he send ont | and find hei ^ 

N. Yes, he <icnt ont inessengeis | in eveiy diieetion 
hut in vain. 

A Did he nevei find hei again ? 

N Yes, aitci some yeais, when Saknntala's child | 
had giown into a big hoy, the King found him [ one 
day I boldly playing with a lioness ] and hei cub He 
followed the child | who led him to Ins mothei, the long 
lost Sakiintala So they wcie happily united | and forgot 
all then past soiiows 

A And what | of the boy ? 

N His name was Bhaiat , and when, in couise of 
time, he succeeded to his &thei's thione, he became the 
gieatest of all kings. And, ns you know, the land we 
live in 1 18 called, to this day, Bhaiatbaisa | in his hononi. 

A. Tliank you That ] is a veiy inteiesting stoiy | 
and I will nevei foiget it. 


Giammm Conbmie on the lesson ihe Compaq alne and siyiei lohre 

Dictation, CompoHtimanATiaiuIatioH Much mateiiol foi compo- 
sition may he obtained from this stoiy, and the boj s may tell, 
in then own woids, incidents, and details, not inolnded 
in the slioit sammaiy given beie 
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Ill 


Hints la all tliib woik, it is to Iio loiiiomlicicd llial oiu aiiu !•> not 
to teach bojs tacU, to hiit gi\o them po^^el to cNpicoti then 
thoughta 10 biiiiple Eoglibh, and to iiDdeialand umpic Englibli 
when spoken oi Miitleu 


Lesson 31 

CoHiauiliou The poem should be lead out bj the tcachci loi} 
slonl} and distinctl} , once or twice, to the claib, (ill (he bojs 
have grasped the piiipoit of it 

THE BABES IN THE WOOD PART I. 

A gentleman | of good account 
In Noifolk dwelt ] of late^ 

Who did I in hononi | fai sui mount 
Most men | of bis estate 

Soie sick lie was, and like to die. 

No help I hiB life could save , 

His wife by him | as sick did he 
And both | possessed one giave 

Gicat love theie was | between the two, 

Each I was to olhei kind , 

In love I they lived, in love | they died, 

And left two babes | behind 

The one, a fine and pietty boy, 

Not moie than thiee yeais old , 

The otliei, a giil | moie young than he, 

And flamed | in beauty’s mould 
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TIic fallici Icfl Iii6 lilUu <-on, 

Ab plainly tlotli nppcai, 

^YIlcn lie to pci feet age dioiild come, 
Tliicp liiiiiclicd potiiids n }cni 



And to Ins little danglitci Jmic, 

Pne liniidiod poniids | in gold, 

To be iiaid down | on bet maiiingc day 
'Which might not he coiitiollcd 



ISE BABES IS THE 11000 


But I if Ibe cliildren cbanced to die, 

Ere they to age should come, 

Theu nude | should possess then wealth , 
Foi so tlie will did inu 


“Now, biothei," said the dying man, 
“Look to my childten deai , 

Be good unto my boy and giil, 

No fiiends | else | have they heie , 
To God I and you 1 1 lecommend 
My children deal | this day , 

But little while ( be suie | we have 
Within this woild | to stay ” 


“JoK I must be fathei and mothei | both. 
And unde | all in one , 

Ood knows | what will become of them. 
When I am dead | and gone ” 

And then | ontspake then mothei deal, 
“0, biothei, kind,'’ said she, 

“Yon aie the man | must bung oui babes 
To wealth | oi miseiy." 


“And if you keep them caiefully, 
Then ] God will yon lewaid , 
Bat I if yon otheiwise should deal, 
God I will yoni deeds legaid " 
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Witih lips I as cold as any stone, 

They kissed their childten small , 

“God bless you both, my childien deal,” 
With that I then teais did fall. 

These voids ] then | did then biothei speak 
To this sick couple | tbeie 
“The keeping of yoni little ones, 

Sweet sistei, do not fcai 
God I nevei piospei me and mine, 

Noi ought else | that I have. 

If I do wiong youi childien deal. 

When you aie laid lu giave.'' 


Gramxim The meaning and use of apposition nan) ho explained 
and illustiated 

Dietalion, ComposUiou and Tiaiislalion The hojemaj he asked 
quosUone ihout the chaiacteis of the diScieut persons in the 
stor}, and luld to wiite down their opiiiionb in simple voids 
Aliy mere lepetition of the voids of the liook shonld be 
disconiaged 

Hints This stoiy is a \oiy siinple one and will he readily undei- 
stood by the hojs, especially if they aie taught to lead the 
poem in such away as to bung out the sense To achieie 
this, the pauses marked should he caiefuU} ohseived, and 
an} 1 elapse into a monotonous sing-song '-tyle of leading 
sternly discouraged 
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Lesson 8S. 

CoHiomliiHi The poom slionid l>c lenvl fts befote nndtltcbo}<i 
cncomagcd (o oflci tlicn opinions on it 
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He liad not kept these pretty babes 
A twelve month | and a day, 
When, for then wealth, he did devise 
To pat them both away 


fle baigaiiied | with two infBans stiong 
That weie of savage mood, 

That they | should take those cluldieu | young 
And slay them | in a wood. 

He told his wife an aitfal tale 
He would the cliildien send 
To be kiought np | in fan London, 

With one | (bat nas his fiiend 


Away I then went those pietty babes, 
Be]oicing | at that tide, 

Rejoicing | with a meiiy mind. 

They should | on cock-hoise iide 
They talk [ aud piatUe | pleasantly, 
ks they iide | on the way. 

To those I that should then butuheis be. 
And take then lives away 


At last I the pietty speech they made, 
Made mnidei’s heait lelent , 

And they | that imdeitook the deed, 
Full soie ] did now lepeut 
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Yet I one of them, moie liaid of heait. 
Did \ow I to do his chaigej 
Because | the metch that hiied him, 
Had paid him | iciy laige 


The othei miii't agiee theieto, 

So heie | tliey fall to stiife , 
With one anothei | they did light 
About the childien's life , 

And he | that was of mildest mood, 
Did slay the othei | theie. 
Within a solitaiy wood , 

The babes did qnake { and feai. 


Ho took the childien | by ihe hand, 

Teais I standing in then eye. 

And bade'them | stiaightnay | follow him. 
And look I the}' did not ciy 
Foi two long miles | he led them on. 

While they | foi food ( complain , 

"Stay hcie," said he, "I’ll bung you biead. 
When I come hack again 


These pictty babes, with hand in hand. 
Went wandeiing | up and down , 
But I uevei moie | could see the_man 
Appioaching | fiom the tonn 
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Then piGtty lips | with hlockbciiics 
Weie all besmeaied | and dyed, 

And when they saw the daiksome night, 
They sat them down { and cued 


Thus I wandeied those pool innocents 
Till death | did end then gucf. 

In one anothei’s ai'tns | they died. 

As wanting dne lelief 
No huiial I this pietty pan 
Of any man | leceivcs, 

Till Robin Redbienst | piously 
Did covei them | with Icaics. 


And now | ihe heavy math of God 
Upon their uncle fell, 

Yea, fcaifnl fiends did haunt his house, 
His conscience felt an bell 
His bains weie filed, his goods consume], 
His lands | weicbaiien made. 

His cattle died | within the field. 

And nothing with him stayed. 


And m the voyage to Poitiigal 
Tno of his sons | did die , 

And to conclude, himself was bionghl 
To TOnt I and miseiy 
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Giainmai. Confinuo ilic leuon on appostlm 

Dielation, Compoiilioii nnd Tiamlalion Mlicn diclnting, tlio tinal 
coDBonniifs Blioiiid be vciy distinctly bonnded The iinpnit- 
nneo of bonndnig the final congonnntb cannot be loo often 
iinprcbbcd upon the boya, ab it w the foundation of good 
leading 

Hiiih The stoiy ib n ^cry ainipleonc, and much tune need not bo 
apenf on explanation. Let the boys do iiiobt of the talking 
dining the Eugliab lobaon 


Lesson 88 

Coniamliou Let the fiiat part of the atoiy be told to the clasa and 
then talked aboiii 

THE LION, THE FOX AND THE STAG. 

PAET I 

{Tie lion | tt Iging tiel j (» a cave \ tailing to hts 
ft tend, lie fen ) 

Lion I don't feel at all well | to-day, 

Foi. I am Sony ] to licai yon say that Is tiioic any- 
lliing I Lliat 1 can do foi you ? 

L. If you leally want to make me well again, go 
out I into tlie foicst | nnd biinip me a deei I have been 
told I by a wise doctoi that, if I eat tlie lieait | and biains 
of a deci, 1 sball soon get well again. 

F, But, bow I am I to that ? 1 cannot inn | fast 
enough | to caloh a deei , and even it J could, I should 
not be stiong enough | to bung him hcic 
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L. I do not want you | to oatcli him | and diag him 
heie. Yon must peisnade him ] to come 



But how I am 1 to do that ? 

L 0, 1 leave that to you Yon | ave quite cunning 
enough | foi that , and, as you know, deei | have veiy 
little sense, though ] they make veiy good food. 
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F Veiy well, Sii , I will see | what | can be done. 

{TAefor goes off tnto iho forest, and, pieseatlg, meets 
a deei ) 

F. Good morning, Mi. Deei Have you heaid the 
news 7 

D No, what news 7 

F The lion, who lives new me, is dying Ton know 
that he is the King | of all the beasts, and he has no 
son, so I he is going to olioose an hcii | to leign aftei him. 

L. That I IS very inteiestmg. Whom | is lie going 
to choose 7 

F That I is the question And he finds it | reiy 
difficult I to decide 

B Tell me moie | about it 

F You see, theie me so many beast | that would 
like to be King, but | they newly all | have some fault 
Theie is the Boai , he has no sense | and will not do for 
King, Then | theie is the Beai , he is biave | but he 
IB so slow I and sleepy | that he would not do eithci. 
Then ] theie is the Leopold , he is veiy handsome, but 
veiy bad-tempeied And theie is the Tigei, ‘too , but 
he I is too ciuel | and pioud The Lion does not want 
any one of them He says | the Stag, alone, is lit to 
be his lieu, foi he is tall | and beautiful, and he lives 
long I and con bill snakes with his hoins Come | and 
see him, and I am suio | he will make you his lieu. 

The foolish Stag | heaid these flatteiing woids | with 
gieat delight, and believed them all, and followed the Fox, 
till he came to the cave | wheie the sick Lion was. 
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He was lalhei afiaid | to go into the daik cave , but 
the Pov soon peisuadcd him | that thcic was nothing to 
feai , and m he went. 

As soon as he came in, the lion made a 3 nmp at him , 
bnt being lathcr weak | thiongh illnebs, did not got a good 
hold I and only succeeded | in biting off his eai The 
Stag gave a loud ciy of pain | and luslicdoul of the cave | 
and away j into the foicst. 

The Lion said, "What a pity | I was in such a hnny 
I did not know | that my illness | had made me so weak, 
or I I would have been moie careful 1 am afiaid I have 
lost him I foi good | now." 

F, Oh ' don't dcspau,yoni Majesty, he is a stupid fool, 
and I believe { I can peisuade him ( to come hcie again. 

Jj What ' aftei I have bitten off his cai , 1 can 
nevei bdievc it. If you succeed, I shall think jon the 
clcveiest fox in the whole woild, 

F. Oi I the deci | the stupidest deei | in the whole 
world. 

THE LION, THE FOX AND THE STAG. 

PAllT II. 

(TKe /oi goa out, anH, ptaenUg, tees some men tu a 
field.) 

Fox Good moining, gendemen. 

Men Good morning, Su. 

F Have yon seen a deer } anywhere 7 

U. What kind of a deei 7 Theic aie a good many 
deei about. 
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F. A stupid looking deei | with one eai 
J[. Yes, he is in the wood | close by. His eai | seems 
to give him | a lot of pain , be is tiying to heal it | by 
lubbing it in the mud 
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U Yes, ]ust ovei theie But yonliad bettei be caie- 
fnl , be IS in a veiy bad tempei, and might do yon some 
baim I if yon go neai bim. 

F Veiy well, I will be caieful Thank yon | for the 
warning 

{TJie For goet into the mod, and peeintlg sees the deer 
g)oamng and indbiug Jus eat tnthewnd. He stops at a 
It tile distance.) 

F. Good morning, bli. Deei. 

D Yoii wicked villain * How dale you pome neai 
me * If yon aie not off | in anothei moment 1 1 nill 
tiample yon to death, oi goie you | with my boms 

F ^Vhy, nbat lu the woild ] is the mattei 

I) You impudent lascal ’ How | can 3 'on ask snch 
a question, aftei plotting | to kill me 7 

F I don't nudci stand | nbat yon mean 

J) . That 18 all lei} nell, bnt | yon aie not going to 
take me in [ with j'oui excuses If I had not jumped 
away, as quickly as 1 did, 1 should have been dead, and 
the lion I eating me up 

F. Nonsense ' It is all yonr mistake You weie in 
such a liiuiy The lion | only wanted to whisper a 
Bcoi et to yon, and it was quite an accident | that yom eai 
was bitten off If j'ou had not been so seated, yon would 
not have lost yoiii eai The lion does not know | what to 
do I now He save | yon will not listen to him, so | he 
will have to make some one else ] King 

H, Is that so ^ 

F Yes He sajs | he will have to make the wolf |> 
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king, iliongli I he is nob neaily so lit foi the post | as 
you. 

D, I am Sony to Iicat that Feilinps 1 1 nas too 
hasty, aflei all 

F. I am afiaid ] it is too late , hut, if yoli will come 
hack with me | at once, we may he m time, and you may 
be made king, befoie the ivolf atiives 

D Veiy well, I will come I should not like to see 
a mean cieatuie, like the wolf, sitting on the thionc 
{fheg go lael to lie cave ) 

Z Who IS tlieie "> 

F It IS yoni hnmble slave, the fo\ 

L, Who is that | with yon ’ 

F It li my noble fiiend, the deei I told him | j'ou 
only wanted | to whispoi state secicts | m his eai. He is 
Sony he lau awaj ] so hastily, and has come back | now | 
to listen to Youi jllajesiy's commands 

L. Let him come neai j end I wiH tell him | what I 
have to say 

1) Yes, Youi Slajesly. Heie I am 
L Come a htlle neaier , my eyes aie dim , I cannot 
see yon | well 

^he deei goes guile neoi to tie hoH^ who sjii tags ujiou 
itiii ] 

Z. This time 1 1 have got yon safe, my fine fellow, and 
I will take oaie | that yon do not inn away | again 

{Tie hoH feais im to jpieces and devoms its hail and 
its hones Wjjfe it ts dong tits, tie fow steals its hiatus 
and eats tieni up ) 
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L, I cannot find hie biains | anywheic. 

P, I am afiaid | it is of no use | to look for them, 

He couldn’t have had any ) oi he noiild nevei | have come 

back again, 

Giammat A lebbuii uu apimihon i»a> be gi\cii 

Diclalum, CompatiUcn niid Tiatudatiou Let one of (licbojegivo 
out tlio diototiOD Lot tho conijiosition be nlwaj s stuall in 
quantity, but icij uclt uiittcD SpeLinl nttciitioii sliould be 
IMid to bpelliiig aiitl Ibo tiie of capiUl Icttcie 
All now Molds blioiilil lie wiitlcu on tliL blnckboiul, but 
nut until tlio liojb bate Iie,irt 1 llicm and uiidci stand their 
iiiLsning 

UiHis See that beat is pionouiiGod bate In as toon at, Ibc accent 
must bo placed strongly on non, and not oii as 
Let Ibo leading be done Mith as much spiiit as possible, and 
111 a mitural cons cisational tone 

Lesson 84. 

ConieisatioR Lot tho stoiy of tbe poem bo told m ■niiiple piosc and 
then t,ilked about, befoie the leading begins 

THE PfilEST AND THE MULBERRY-TREE 

Have you heaid of the cnialc | who mounted his maie, 
And metiily tiotted along | to the fan ? 

Of cieatnie moic tiactable ) none evei heaid, 

In the height of hei speed | she would stop | at a woid j 
But again | with a woid, when the cniate said, Hey, 

She put foith hei mettle and galloped awaj' 
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As neai to the gates of the oity ( he lode, 

While the sim of Septembei | all biilhantly glowed, 
The good priest discoveied, with eyes of desiie, 

A mnlbeiiy-tiee | in a hedge of wild-biiai , 

On bonghs | long | and lofty, in many a gicen shoot. 
Hung laige, black, and gloss}', the beautiful finit. 

The curate was hnngiy ( and tluisty | to boot , 

He shiank from the thorns, tliongh | he longed fot the 
finit , 

With a wokI I he aiiested his couiser’s keen speed. 

And he stood up | eiect | on the back of his steed , 

On the saddle | he stood | while the cieatnie stood still, 
And he gatlieied the finit | till he took his good fill. 

"8uie nerei," he tiiought "was a oieatine so laie, 

So dooile, so tine, as my excellent maie , 

Lo, lieie now I stand," and he gazed all ai ouud, 

“As safe | and as steady | as if on the gionnd , 

Yet how I bad it been, if some tiavellei | this way. 

Hod, dieaming no mischief, but chanced to ciy, Hey 

He stood I with his head in the mulbeiiy-tiee. 

And he spoke out | aloud | in his fond lererie , 

At the sound of the woid | the good maie made a push. 
And down | went the piiest | in the wild-biiar bush 
He lemembeied | too late, in his thorny | gieen bed. 
Much I that well may be thought | cannot wisely he 
said 


T, L. teaeoel. 
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Giammm A lesson on llie use of the lelalnejnoiioiiu 

Dieldlioii, Composilion aoA Tiauhlultoii A fetv scutenics in umple 
piose 

Hiiilt It maj be e\plainec1 that a curate is a Lind of junior pnest , 
the two VI Olds are used in the poem to mean the same thing 
Septembei is, in England, one of the hottest months in the 
jear 7o lioor means afeo 

Lesson 86 

* 

Gonie'ttttion A telegiain slwiild he hiought into class and talked 
about 


A TELEGRAM. 

What 1 13 that ] m }om hand, Bansi ’ 

B. It IS a telegiam. 

Ni Wheie | did it come fiom ’ 

B. It came fiom my biotbei. 

N. Wheie I does he Ine ^ 

B. Ho lues in SenaieE. 

N. When | did he send (he telegiam ? 

B- 1 do nob know 

N, Well, look at the telegiam, peihaps | the time | 
when he despatched the telegiam | is giien, 

B. Yes, here it is , despittched at 9-SO 
N, And when | did it auive ? 

B. It aiiired heie at 12-80, and nas delireied to me | 
at about one o'clock 

N And how fai is it ( Lorn lieie to Bennies ^ 
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B I do not know | e^aciiy, bat I suppose | about font 
bandied miles 

N Then | the message came | about foui bandied 
miles I m thiee bonis 

B fes That is foatei | than any man | oi horse, oi 
even any motoi-cai | oi tiain oan tiarel Can you explain 
to me I how | a message can tiavel | so &st, and bow | it 
comes to os I at ail. ' 

y I am not sme | that I can explain it | piopeily, 
but cnee 1 1 went into the office | at the lailway station, 
and saw a man | despatching a telegiam, and be told me 
how messages weie sent. 1 do not lemembei all | he told 
me, blit 1 1 will tell you | as much as I can 

B. Well, Hist of all, I want to know | what the 
telegiaph oleik does | when you gire him a message | to 
send. 

N Fust of all, he leads it thiough | to see if all the 
words aie deal , so | it is my necessaiy | to wiite youi 
message | m a deal, legible hand, oi else it may be in- 
coirectly sent 

B Yes, 1 undeistand that But how | was the mes* 
sage sent, 

N The oleik had, in fiont of him, a little machine | 
and he k^ making httle taps | with his fingei, tap, tap, 
tap, veiy rapidly I asked him | what he was doing, 
and he told me [ that 'the taps | weie signs | foi the 
diSeieut letteis of the alphabet So many taps ] foi each 
lettei , sometimes | a long tap, and sometimes | a shoit 
one. 


9+10 
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B Yes, that I can undcistand , but still 1 1 don't 
see I how ] the message was sent 

If No moie did I , but I asked the clerk, and he told 
me ] that whenevei he made a tap | with his iingei | it 
was earned along the wite | and the tap lepeated | at^the 
othei end of the wiie | many miles away, and that the 
cleik I in the office | at the otbei end of the wiie | could 
bear every tap, and so | was able to tell ) what message | 
he was sending. 

B That I seems vciy wondeiful. And how | docs 
the cleik know I the moaning of the sounds | he hears ’ 

If Telegiaph clerks have to leain | the tclegiaph 
alphabet, just as we | have to leain ] the English alphabet^ 
when we begin English And when | they once know 
the telegiaph alphabet | it is veiy easy foi them | to 
nndeistand the meaning } of the tap, tap, that the 

cleik makes | with his fingei, when he sends off the 
message , 

5. Yes, bnt tell me, how is the tap, tap, tap, earned 
along the wiies ? 

N, It IE CBiiied along the wiies j by means of 
electiicity Each time I the cleik makes a tap ] on his 
machine | an electiic cniient | is set in motion, and it 
dashes along the wiie | as fast as lightning | and lepeats the 
tap I at the othei end 

B Bnt I supposing tlie wiie bieaks , what happens 
then '* 

' ' N, Then | the load | along which the electiicity 
inns 1 18 bioken | and no cuiient can pass along Some- 
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times I telegiapli wues aie biokeu | and then | no message 
can be sent | till the}' aie mended 

B. Thank you , I think I underatand something | 
about it I noir Next time { I go to the lailwajr station j 
I nrill have a peep | into the tolegiaph office ] and watch 
the cicik I sending off messages 

Gtumviai Conliniie Kic lebtioii on llio SclaUve Piouaiiii 

DtUaUoH, ComjmtilioH and Tmudahon A few uf tbo jiioie diliiciill 
wordb blioiild bo gi\eu in uinplc bontcocea foi dictation 
Ilintt. The teaUici sboOld make the lesson as pi actiiol os posublo 
A tclogroiii blioiild be bi ought into clobS and handed loiind , 
then the \iorkingul! tho tcicgiaph should bo explained in 
asiinploisn} Any good dicbonary oi enojclopedia will 
liaio something to say about tlio Moise code, and tlio long 
and blioit taps tail cosily bo illustrated by tapping with a 
pencil oil tilt desk Frolmblj most of tho bo}s ha\o scon 
a telegraph clerk at work, and it Mill be easy to got them 
to talk about M hat they havo been 

The road to success in the Diicot Method is to got the bo}S 
to oxpross in uoids what they have Seen and obscired, 

Lot the dilfaicuce botuoen the AljAahl and sleKei of 
the Alphabet be made cloai to the bojs 

Lesson 36 

CoHieimlion About the loscue of SiU 

THE RESCUE OF BITA. FART 1. 

Abint I femembei* | yon told me | some time ago | 
about Ram and Sita, and I want you | now | to tell me ( 
some moie. 
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Nageu, AVliat did I tell you about | last ^ 

A. You told me | bow Sita uas earned away | by 
Bavan | to tbe island of Lanka, and you said | that, some 
day, you would tell me | bow Sita was lescued. 

N Yes, I remembei. I told you | bow | Bavan, m 
tbe disguise of a boly mau, deceived Sila, and earned 
bei away | by foice | to bis kingdom | of Lanka. 

Well, when Bam was letuimng to tbe but, aftci killing 
tbe deei, be was suipiised to meet Lakbnn | on tbe way, 
and said to bim lepioacbfiilly, "L.ikbsn, did 1 not give 
yon stiict oideis | to piotect Sita | till my letiun ? Wby | 
have you left bei | alone | in tbe but 

At these woids, tbe lieait of Lakbau | was filled with 
gi'ief, and be said, "Sita beaid you | calling £oi help, and, 
in spite of my lesistance, sent me | to find you ” 

At these woids | the mind of Bam | was filled with 
sudden feai, and, without leplying, he bnii’ied on to the 
hut. 

When they leached the hut | they found then woist 
feaiB lealized , foi | tbe but was empty, and Sita gone 
In vain they cued aloud, "Sita, Sita I" Tbeie was no leply. 
Then without stopping | to take food | oi lest, they set 
out I to seaich foi Sita. 

Foi‘ along time | they waudeied | without finding any 
tiaee of the lost Sita But suddenly, as they weie movmg 
southwards, tliey came octoss a biacelet | that Sita bad 
dioppedj and a little furtbei on [ they came acioss anothei. 
So they knew | that they iVeie on the light back. 

Ai Wby did they go | sotithwaids 7 
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N Because Laukaj which is the same os Ceylon; lies 
to the south 



A And what | happened ne\t ^ 

K. Piesently | they came to a spot | wheie a gieat 
fight had taken place, and looking lonnd, they saw the 
gieat bud, Jatayn, lying wounded | on the giound. 

A. What bud is that ’ 

N It IS a huge bud, something like a gi'eat vnltme. 

A And why | was it lying wounded | theie ? 

N At fiist I Bam thought | that the bud had 

destioyed Sita, and that it was Sita's blood | that 
the gionnd , but, when he di'ew neai, he saw that the 
gieat bud I was wounded to death Befoie it died, the 
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bird told him | how Ravan had passed by that way, 
caiiying the unhappy Sita, and how it had hied | to 
take Sita away from the monstei But aftei a teiiible 
fight, the monstei had proved victorious, and had depaited, 
canying away Sita with him, and leaving the gieat bud | 
wounded | and dying. 

A. This I must have been vciy sad news | for Bam 

N, Yes , for a time | he was ovei whelmed with giief. 
But, piesently, he lecoveied himself, and leveiently ] 
peifoimed the funeial iites { of the biave bud | that had 
died I in defence of his beloved Sita. 

A. Yes, 1 think that was light. And nhat | did he 
do next ^ 

N 1 think I must leave off | now, but 1 1 will tell 
you the lest of the stoiy | next time 

A. Thank you Good morning 


Giammm The lesson on lefotisepfonouni may be continued, and 
it may bo shown that a clause that is lutioduced by a lela- 
tivo pionoun usually stands in the place of an adjective, 
and is called an adjective clause 

Diolaiiott, Oon^utiott and Tiafulalmi It should be veij ea^ 
to got the boys to mite a tow seutenoes about so famihnr 
8 story 


Bmts. Theboysshouldbeollowed, lu the course of conversatian, 
to tell tho story in tbai own words. One boy maybe 
allowed to eboit the story from another by meana of quos* 
hons, similar to those given in the book 
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Lesson 87 

Comnuhott Ab before 

THE RESCUE OP SITA PART II 

AMwl Good moimag, Nagen 

Nagn Gh>od moining. 

A Will jon please ( go on with the story of Bam 
and Sita, as you piomised 

It Oerhimly, I think 1 1 was telling you | about the 
death of Jatayu 

A Yesj that was it , 

i\r Well, aftei the funeral of Jatayu, Ram and 
Lakban set off | once more j southwards ‘Now, they 
knew, for certain, what had become of Sita, and they 
were an'nons to get to Lanka as quickly as possible 
They oiossed many riveis | and many mountains | and 
met with many wonderful adrentures | that I hare not 
time I to tell you about , and, at lost, met with Honnman 
and Sugiir 

A Who were they ? 

Jt Sugnr was the king of the monkeys, and 
Honnman was his chief general But some people say | 
that they were not monkeys | at all but chiefs | of some 
of the tubes of Southern India, and that the authoi of 
the Ramayana | calls them monkeys | because they weie 
uncivilwed, jungle people 

A Well never mind that, tell me what happened next. 

If Bam and Lakhan | made fnends with Honuman 
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and Sngiir, who agieed to help them | to find Sita, on 
condition that Bam wonld help Sngiir | to get back his 
kingdom Bam did this And then Honnman went to look 
foi SitSi ’ and aftei much tiouble | and many adventiiies, 
he, at last, found Sita | a piisouei | in Lanka. 

T7hat was she doing | theie 7 
N Bavan had earned hei theie, and wished to make 
hei his wife. But she lejected all his offers | with scoin, 
and Bavan | was keeping hei ( a close piisonei, nnder the 
guaid I of a numhei of Lightful demon-women, who 
tieated hei ciuelly, and used every means | to induce hei 
to consent to become Bavan’s wife 
A How I did Honnman find hei ’ 

A’ He wandeied | all oiei the island of Ceylon, and 
at last I came to a heantifnl gaiden, fenced in ) on all sides 
He dimhed a tiee, and looking down, saw the beantifid 
Sita, sitting on the giound, sniiounded by female demons. 
She was pale | and woin with weeping , and, as Honuman 
looked at hei, his heait was filled with pity Secietly | he 
came down fiom the tiee | and told Sita | how he had 
come I as the messengei of Bam. He gave hei a iing | 
that Bam had sent, and enconiaged hei | by telling her 
how Bam would speedily come | with his aimy | and set 
hei fiee And then | he went away | to cany the news to 
Bam 

A I have heaid a stoiy | of how Honnman set fiie 
to Lanka | with his toil Can you tell mo anything | 
about that ^ 

N. Yes, the stoiy goes | that Honuman was captnied | 
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by the demons^ as he was letoining, aad that they hed 
cotton to hiE tail, and soaked it in oil, and then | set it on 
file. Then [ Hounman inshed m^y thiongh Lanka | 
and set the city on fiie | with his bnining tail, 

A. Did Honnman escape 7 

N, Yes, he escaped, and the ciuelty of his enemies 
was tinned against themselves 

A, I think I they well deseived to be pnnished | for 
then cinel bebavionr. 

Hf, Yes , so do 1. Then | Honnman went back | and 
told Bam the news. And Bam came acioss the sea | 
with a gieat aimy. 

A How I did he get acioss the sea 7 

The stoiy is, that, with the help of the monkeys, 
he built a gieat stone budge [ acioss the sea. I do not 
know if that is so , but the lemains of the budge | are 
pomted out | to this day, and if you look at the map, 
yon will see them maiked. 

A Yes, heie is the map 1 see the budge maiked 
on it. But I please go on with the stoiy ^ 

iV. At last, after many fierce battles, Bam defeated 
the aimies of Bavan, and killed Bavan himself, and set 
Sita fiee. 

A Is that the end of the stoiy ^ 

N Ho , not qmte the end But 1 1 have no time | 
to tell }ou any moie | just now 

A. Thank you veiy much Now that I have heard 
so much, I think I will get a book | and lead about it | foi 
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N Ye*!, tliat will be a good thing to do , you will 
find soTcral books, m the school libiniy, that will tell you 
all about Bam and Si(a, 

Grammai, A lcs<»n on tlic »uboidi»ale athei bial elavfe 
Diclatiow, Compmitim nnd Ttawlahm The bo}8 need not ho 
troubled about the spelling of the proper names in theso Inst 
two lessons ns the} arc spelled in snnoiis wnjs , but the iiso 
of cnpitnl letters for nil proper nouns nliould be enrefnll} 
insisted ujion 

limit The bojs should be induced, hj means of suitable questions, 
to give the stoij in fuller detail 

Lesson 88 

Cnmeitniion Abmit ram The bojs rIioiiIiI bo got to tell, m 
simple words, whnl thc} Imo tlioiiiscKcs obscried 

BAIN 

{J» ottl-ifoor Zemu.) 

Burnt. Good moining, Smesh IVliat a cloudy day 
it iG, I think there will be lain | before long 

SiiretS, Yes, the sky looks very dark | and thicatcn- 
ing I and I expect there will be rain ) bofoic the day is orci 
B Yes, it neaily always rams | when the sky looks 
like this. But I do not understand | propcily | why it 
IS so TVill you please tell me | about thc lain ? 

8 I do not know Tcry well, myself, but I have heard 
oui teaohci | teaching thc class, and I will tiy to lemem- 
ber I what he said 
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B. 'Well, tell me fliet, ^vbeie the lam comes from. 

S, It all comes down | from the skj. 

B, Yes, I know that. Bnt, how | does the watei get 
up I into the sky ’ 

S. The sun diaws it up | out of the iireis | and 
lakes I and ponds, but chiefly out of the sea. 

B You say | the sun diaws it up, but 1 1 have nerei 
seen it going up. How | does the sun diaw it ^ 

8, Tell me, if you put a saiicei of watei | out in 
the sunshine, what happens ^ 

B It 18 dned up | veiy soon | by the sun. 

8, Yes, that is quite light. The sun dues it up. But 
wheie I does the watei go to ? 

B I suppose I it goes up in the au. 

8 Yes, it goes up in the an | and helps to make 
clouds I and ram. 

B I don’t undeistand that. 1 can see clouds | and 
ram, but I oaunot see the water | that is diied up by the 
sun ) out of the saucei. 

8 The water | that is diawn up by tbe sun ] is called 
vaponi We can see watei j but when watei is turned 
into Tapoui I it IS so fine | that we cannot see it. 

B. But 1 1 can see clouds and mists 'What | are 
they 7 

Si When vapoui is cooled a little | it becomes densei | 
and foims clouds and mists, and then | we can see it 

B, And what | is steam ? 1 have often seen steam | 
coming out of a pot | on the file 

8. That IB the vapoui | too. The beat of the file | 
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makes it come ont o£ the pot | m laij'C quantities, and, 
ns soon as it gets into tlic cooler an, it thickens | and ire 
see it I foi a moment. But | irhcn it spiends about | in tha 
loom, it is not so dense | and no cannot see it | any longer. 

S, Ves, I think I niidcistand that But, please tell 
me ] some moic ] .about the latn 

£ All do} long, the sun keeps on dinning np the 
naler I out ofthe sc.a, and out of 01013* lake | and pool] 
and rncr. And it all collects 1 111 the sk}' 

B Is the sun | aIna3E | draning up natei ? 

S, Yes, it is alivijs diairing up natci But | on 
hot da3s I it draiTs up much moic | than on cold da3s. 
The laponi | that is diann np b} the sun | is iciy light, 
so I it goes up into the sky, and Ihcic it floats about, till 
it comes don n | in the shape of lain. 

B But nhat | makes it come donn ^ 

S. TThen it goes up | it is iciy thin | and liglit , but, 
irhcn it gets higher in the an | it gets coolci, and then | 
it becomes dcnsei | and turns into clouds 

B Yes, I see I tlicic nie man) 'clouds in the sky | 
noir. Sec, lion nhite | and beautiful ( the) look 

S. Yes, these irhito clouds | aic full of natci, but 
they liaie to get dciisei | before they are icad) | to turn 
into lain. 

B Yes, I haic noticed | that irhcn it iaiii«, the clouds 
aic daik, .and sometimes ncaily black. 

8 Y'es, as they cool down | the)* get daikci and 
daiker, and, at last, the laponi tnins into watci, and down 
I comes the lain. 
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B. Whj I does it come down ? 

S Because | when vapoui tains into watei | it is too 
heavy to float in the an, and miat fall down, and so | we 
getiam, 

B There must be a gieat deal of vapour | m the 
ail I in the lainy season | to give us so much isin Wheio 
I does it all come fiom 

S It mostly comes out of the sea. The sea is veiy 
vast, and the hot sun | diaws up vast quantities of vapour | 
eveiy day , and then, at ceitam seasons, the winds 
biing the vapoui | ovei the land | m the shape of clouds j 
and when the clouds aie cooled down | we get the 
lain 

B. So 1 1 suppose I we cannot get lain | unless the 
wind blows ] fiom the sea 

8 Yes, that is so. It is the wind fiom the sea | 
that bungs the lain 

B But, if the rain comes fiom the sea, why is it 
not salty ^ , 

8 That IS a good question When water tin ns into 
vapom, anything solid that is dissolved in it | lemains 
behind | and only the watei is taken up | by the sun. If 
it weie not so, the lain would be salty and we could 
not dunk it But, as it is, the salt watei of the sea [ 
IS tinned into fiesh watei, and when it comes down | 
as lain, it gives new life to the eaith | and to all livmg 
things 

B. Thank yon, I think I understand something about 
the lain | now 
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ffiammar A lossoa on the iioiiu tlame 

DiUatioH, Camjimitioii and fiaHslaliOH Let the boj b go out of-doors 
end then come in end nrito a fcAV bcntcuces about whnt tbo> 
hn\e obsoned 

Sinti This Icbsoii should be taken out-of-doors. It is e most 
important peit of the Direct Method that bojs should bo 
accustomed to put into English their onn thoughts, and 
the rcbults of thou omo ohscrtntion 

Lesson 39 

Cornel talioH Probably nil (ho bo^s haie seen a \ ulturo, and, 

pcrhnpb nlbO a hoopoe If these birds cannot bo readily 
been pibiiucE of them should be bi ought into clnbs and 
shou n to the boj « 

« 

' HOW THE VULTUEE GOT IIIS BARE NECK 
AND THE HOOPOE HIS CROWN. 

What is that bud, flying | high up m the an / 

JM«f. I think I it IS a vultuie. 

iV What IS it like ? It is so fai off | that I cannot 
see it ncll 

J, It is a vciy ugly lud, with a baie neck | and 
duty lookmg feathers. 

N. I think it 18 vciy ugly, and I don’t like the look 
of it I at all 

A. I think nobody | is veiy fond of tlie vultuie. 

It IS vciy ugly to look at, and it feeds on dead ' 
bodies 
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If. Ywi that IS veiy hoiiid. I do not wondei | that 
people dislike such a hud 

d Bat, you mast lemembei | that the Tultoie is a 
nsefni hud It devoais dead bodies | that might | other- 
wise I spiead disease | and cause the death of many 
people And theie is a stoiy | that the voltnie | was not 
always so ngly 

If I have never heaid that Please tell me the stoiy 

A. Veiy well, this is the stoiy — 

In olden days | theie was a king | called Suleiman. He 
was wisei than any othei man, and could speak the 
languages ) of the buds | and beasts, as well as the 
languages of men 

It happened one day that the king was tiavelhngj . 
across a deseit 

N, Wheie | did this king lue? 

A. He lived | in a countiy called Palestine. Do yon 
know I wbeie | that is ? 

N Yes, I have seen it maiked | on the map It is in 
Asia, on the westein shoies | of the Mediteiianean sea. 

A Yes , that is quite light. Well, as I was saying. 
King Suleiman was journeying | acioss a deseit And the 
sun was veiy, veiy hot And it beat down | upon the 
Sing's palki, till, at last, he felt he could beai it | no 
longei 

His seivants biouglit him watei to dunk , they 
biongbtfans and | fanned him But still the heat incieased, 
and the king wished | that he had not set out | acioss the 
deseit I on such a binning day. 
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Presently, as he looked out of Uie palki, he saira 
\ number of vultures flying' | £ai oveihead He stopped 
' hie palki ] and called out to the vultmes — "0, vultuies, 
come neai | and fly orei my palki, and shield me | fiom 
the rays of this buining sun " 



But I the vultures would not listen They hod just 
seen I m the distance | the dead body of a camel, and 
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they weie eagei to feast on it. So, although they undei- 
stood the woids of the king, they gave noieply, but 
homed off | to then homd banquet. 

Then Sing Suleiman was angiy, and called out and 
elided them, saying — ^“Cnued be ye vultuies, because in 
youi gieed | ye have forgotten all pity and kindness. 
Because ye would not stay | foi a moment | to do me 
this little seivioe | and shield me | fiom the sun, hence* 
forth I your necks shall be always baie | to the bmmng 
lays of the sun, and your baie necks | shall be a sign 
of your gieed | and of your shame.” 

And as the king spoke | the feathers fell off their 
necks , and so | vultuies have gone ] with baie necks ) to 
this day. 

Gi ammai A lesson on the formation ^eompomd sentences 
DielatsoH, Comjmtition and liaialalion The trandation should 
always be sunple and care should he taken that the bqs 
have thoronghly grasped the meaning of the Englieh before 
' they hegm to tianslate 

ffinti. Let all new words he written on the hlackboatd, hut not till 
the boys have Aeatd and said them first , 
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Lesson 40. 

Gomeiiation As before 

HOTT THE VULTUBE GOT HIS BABE NECK AND 
THE HOOPOE HIS CROWN. PART II. 

S Is ilist I the end of the stoT}* ^ 

A That IS all | about the Tultiires , bnt that | is not 
the end of the story. I will go on with it | it jon like. 

N Yes, please go on I shonld like to hear some more 
A Well, King Suleiman went on, and the heat | 
seemed to grow worse than erer Presently | he saw, in 
the distance, a flight of hoopoes. 

N, I don't think I know | what a hoopoe is ? 

A. It IS a bird | we often see | in India. We caB it 
itid-iud Heie is a picture of 
one It IS a pretty litt - bird, 
with a long beak, and a crown 
of yellow feathers | on its bead 
N. Yes, I hare seen one | 
m our garden Bnt 1 1 am 
interrupting yon , please go on. 

A. Then the King called 
aloud ] to the hoopoes and 
said “0 hoopoes, come near, 
and shield me | from the rays of this burning son " 

Then the king of the hoopoes answered — "0, Kmg, we 
are bnt small and feeble buds, bnt | we will do our best " 

So the hoopoes came near, and formed themselves | 
mto a compact flock, and flew om the King s palki, and 
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shielded him fiom the san, until the evening And ivhen 
it grew coolei | they asked peimission to go. 

And the King thanked them | and said, “Befoie yon 
gOj tell me | what lewaid I shall give yon [ foi yoiir 
kindness | in shielding me fiom the snn | to day ” And the 
chief of the hoopoes said, '‘We wish foi no lewaid , we 
have bnt done out duty To serve the gieat King | is 
enough lewaid foi us ” 

But the King insisted And at last ] the king of the 
hoopoes saidj “Let me fiist go ] and consult my wifcj 
and then | I will letmn to yoni Majesty ] foi the 
lewaid. 

So the king of the hoopoes flew away home, and told 
hiB wife I all that had happened, and said, “And now, 
what rewaid shall I choose 

His wife oonsideied | foi some time, and at last, she 
said, “Let ns ask foi golden oiowns | to weai on oiii heads. 
They will look voiy 6ne, and we shall be | the most heaiiti* 
ful of all birds ” 

The king of the hoopoes | was not veiy much pleased | 
with this idea , but, at last, his wife peisnaded him, and 
oS he set | to the couit of King Suleiman, 

When he aiiived there, the King recognised him at 
once, and said, “Well, what | isyoui lewaid to he 

The hoopoe was, at first, lathei afraid to ask | for 
what his wife wanted , but the King spoke so kindly 
to him I that he made his request. 

King Suleiman smiled and said, “Aie you snie | that 
you are asking | for the best thing 
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The hoopoe leplied, “My wife wishes it | and so I 
hare asked foi it." 

Then the King said, “Vciy well, }oui leqnest shall 
be gianted ; but | if evei j'on lopcnt of youi woids | oome 
back heie | to me " 

So anaj the hoopoe king flew And irhen he reached 
his home | he found his wife | nith a golden crown on 
her head, admiiing heiself in tlic looking-glass And when 
he felt his own head | he found a golden cronn theie | 
too And all the hoopoes | tieic veiy much delighted | 
with then golden ciowns, and went about thinking them- 
selrcs I the handsomest | nnd most foitiinntc of all buds. 

Gianntni. V lc««oii on the torniafion of enmpler mleiiets 

Didatmn, Compa^rim an<) Tianflalion Tho lio>a aliould be tniiglit 
the uec nC inicited corainns nitb quotations, ami tlio capital 
letter, at the beginning of nil eentODCcs ami nith all proper 
nouns, should bo earcftill} insisted upon 
Hinti When tlic bo^s ha\a heard tho stot} and read it, a hoy 
slioiiM lie put lip to tell tlie «tori , 111 Ins onii wokIs, while 
the otheis nsk him questions 

' Lesson 41 

Conieisabon As before 

HOW THE VULTURE GOT HIS BARE NEOK 
AND THE HOOPOE HIS CROWN PART III. 

Blit I their happiness was short lived. 

It happened | that one day | a bud-catcher was visit- 
ing his tiaps I as osoal, and found | that he had caught 
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a' hoopoe. Now | theie was nothing veiy nansual in this, 
foT hoopoes wae oomtnon buds | in that part of the 
countiy. But | when he looked at the hiid | moie cbkely, 
he saw | that it had a ciown on its head. 

"This I IS veiy onnous/' said he, "1 will take it into 
the town, perhaps 1 shall get a good puce | foi a bird | 
with a biass ciown on its head." 

So off he went | with the hud, never dieaming | that 
the crown was of leal gold He took the bud to a shop, 
where all kinds of ornaments | and cmiosities were sold. 
The shopkeeper looked at it At fiist he thought, like the 
bird-catcher, that the crown was of htass. 

He said, "How much | do you want for this bud ?" 

*Tou ought to give me | a good piice for it,” 
said the biid-catchei , "it is a very rare, and ounous 
thmg." 

The shop-keeper looked at the crown again, and now | he 
saw, to hiB astonishment, that it was of puie gold. But he 
concealed his amazement, and said, "Yes, it is lathei 
ouiiouB I and strange I wiU give you a lupee foi it." 

The biid-oatoher piotested, and, at last, agieed to sell 
the bird | for two rupees. As he was going off, very well 
satisfied with his two rupees, the shopkeepei said, "If yon 
catoh any moie buds | of this kind, bnng them to me | 
and I will give yon the same puce foi them." 

"Veiy well" said the bud-oatchei And off he 
went. 

Now it happened | that other biid-catoheis caught 
some hoopoes too, that day, and, of oonise, the secret 
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nas soon out. E\ei}onc heard | that the hoopoes vcic 
wearing riowns | of leal gold | on then heads, n'oith at 
least fiftj’ lupccs. And so eveiy one nas on the look out | 
to ealch a hoopoe | and make some money. 

And the poor hoopoes found j that the icwaid they 
had asked of King Suleiman | had turned into a bitter 
punishment. Eieiyonc’s hand nas against them. They 
nerc hunted | fiom field to tree, from tice to bush , until 
the pool birds did not know ) whore to tuin | foi safety 

So, at last, the king of the hoopoes made np Ins mind | 
to go to King Suleiman | and tell him j how badly | then 
renaid had turned out foi them. 

lie had a great difilculty | in leaching the couit of the 
king, foi e\oi}one nos on the look out foi hoopoes, naiting 
to cateh them | and kill them j'foi the sake of their golden 
cion ns 

But, at last, bj traiclhng only at night, and by biding 
very caicfully | in the (hickcsl biisbcs | dniing the day, 
he managed to reach the king's palace 

Vciy ncaiy he looked, and \cry noin | and bcdingglcd, 
in spite of his golden cionn , and when king Suleiman 
saw him, he called out in suipiisc "^A'bat I is that \ my 
handsome litUc fnend, the hoopoe 7 How nrctchcd he 
looks ' What is tlio matter 

Then the hoopoe told his stoiy, and begged Uio King | 
to take an ay the fatal gift, and let the hoopoes be, as 
before, without crowns. 

But King Snlciman said, "It is not the ciowns that 
matter, but the gold they aie made of. Keep your cion ns 
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as a siga of my giatitude, bat hencefoith | they shall be 
of feathers | and not of gold." 

So off the hoopoe vreat, with his ciown of gold | turned 
into a Clown of featheis. 

And piesently, when people found | that the crowns of 
the hoopoes | weie only feather ciowns, they left oi hunting 
them , and the hoopoes | bad peace and quiet once moie 

And if you look at a hoopoei you will see | that to this 
day I it weais a crown | in token of the grahtude | of the 
gieat King Suleiman. 

Qrammm Bevision Bemember that tlie GiAinmu should boas 
piaotical as possible It should be taught cbiefl} by example 
and illuahation, and the boye should not be troubled with 
many mles oi much theory What they hate to learn is ^ 
the use of the diSeient ports of speech in senlemi, 

ViOtatim, CompoBitioii end 2^ asslation. In nil these exercises nest 
snd deal handwriting should be insisted upon 'Neatness 
and order aie a moat important pait of every boy's tnumng 

Hinls. A natural couvoisational tone should be carefully taught in 
leading Boys are' veiy apt to fall into a hfelesa monoto- 
nous tone the moment they open their bools The dialo- 
gue foim in which most of these lessons are given is 
intended to help in counteracting this bad habit 


Lesson 4 : 2 . 

Couveisaltoa About early sohooldays The teacher may, by means 
of suitable question, got the boys to relate incidents of 
their early echooldays , and the boys may question one 
anotbei 
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EARLY SCHOOLDAYS. 

Bam. How long | Lare j'ou been in tins school, 
AtuP 

Atnl I Iiai'e been in tliis school | nearly thiee years. 

B And wheie weic yon | at school | befoie you came 
bcie ? 

A. I was at a school | in my village. 

B Will you please tell me | about your school ? 

A. I went fust | to a pathsala | and then | to the 
liliddle Vcinacnlai School. 

B. 1 uant you to tell me | about the pathsala. 

A, Yery well ,1 mil tell you | all I can rcmembei. 
When I uas about five }’ca>B old, my fathei said | that 
it was time | £or mo to go to school | and begin my 
lelha~poTa Accoidingly | my hathe-hhan was performed, 
and an auspicious day fixed, on which to begin my school 
career. 

When the day came 1 1 uas dressed in my best clothes 
I and got leady to stait I saluted my fathei | and 
mother | and all the elder mombeis of my family, and 
they gave me then blessing Bcfbie 1 staitcd 1 1 was 
given a piece of chalk, and my kind giandmotlicr, who 
feared | that the haid task of learning to lead and write | 
would make me very hungiy, wrapped up | in the cornei 
of myihoii \ a little «i»n, so that I could lefiesh mjself, 
whenever | the pangs of hunger | became gieatei | than 
I could bear. 

Then ofE I staited, holding my Other’s hand. 
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3. How did you Lke going to scbool } for the first 
tune ? 

A I was lathei fiightened , I had heard | that boys 
were beaten | and ill-treated | at school, and I trembled | 
as I walked along | beside my fatliei 

3 And were you beaten | at school ? 

A. 0, yes. I was beaten a good deal, but not so 
much I as I had feaied. 

3 But never mind that now, please go on with 
your story. 



A As I got neaiei and neaier | to the school 1 1 
tiembled | moie and moie, and wanted to run home 
again | and be safe But my fathei held my hand | tightly. 
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and I had to go on | to the school | that seemed so dieadful 
to me. 

At last I we got theie | and saw the^B/» viahasaga, 
of whom 1 w'os m such teiror, sitting undei a tiee | 
sniroonded by his pupils 

"Good morning, gm » mahataga^' said my fathei. 

“Good moining,'’ leplied the teachei. 

"Sec,’’ said my iatliei, “1 have biought yon a new 
pupil.” 

"That IS right," said tiie tcachoi, “it is quite time ] 
£oi him to begin his lelha-poia,“ Then he sent one of 
the hoys | to get the ieolai leady, while my fiithei sat 
down I to watch me cmbaik | on the sea of learning. 

Then the guru mahasaga tnined to me ) and said, 
"Come heic, my little man ’’ 

At this summons 1 1 ticmbled fiom head to foot But 
my talhci patted me on the shouldci, and said, "Go on, my 
boy , don't be afraid of yoni teachei , ho will do you no 
haim" 

Still I tiombled | and held back, but my &thei gave 
me a gentle push, and, in spite of my feais, I went up 
to the dieaded guru 

"lil’hat 13 youi name, my boy ho said 

"AtuI Sii," I answeicd | trembling reiy much. 

"Can you lead and wiite ?” he contmued. 

“No Sii," I loplied 

Then he called one of the elder boys | and told him 
to wiite on the giound | the iiist five letters of the 
alpliabet 
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He tiaced the leltcis | on the giomid | with hi& fingei, 
and my fathei put the lamliatt into my hand 

Then the gm ii mahataga took my hand | in his own | 
and guided the ohalk | ovei the Icttcis And thus my 
education began. 

B, That is veiy mteiesting Please tell me some 
moie I about youi eaily days | in the pathsala. 

A. I will tell you some moic j another day, but it is 
getting late now, so I must leave off. 

Giaiiimai ItoMsa, gi\iog plctitj of praaico lo dnuling kcnlcnceb 
lulo ji) meipal and auboidiimte claiuc 

DietaUoH, Composiliou and Tiaiulalion LctcaLlibo} gi\ca bhort 
and uinpic account of hra hibt day at Sblioul. 

In dictation the Bengali uorda bliould, of Loiiibc, not be 

gl^CIl 

ffiHli This Icsbon IS intended to lie buggcsti\e only The bo}b 
elioiild be taught to iclate tlicir ouD experiences Itsliould 
not ho diOiciilt to aiiange a feu diologacs on this subscct, 
that would ho, at once, interesting and inbtructnc 

Lesson 43. 

CoflisiaatiOR About blciim A kettle of w atcr may bo brought into 
the clabb and bo made to boil, so ns to illiistrato the lesson 

STEAM. 

Have }oa cvei been on a lailuay jouiney, 

Paiesh. 

Pareih. Yes 1 have been to scveial places ] by lail. 

S. Did the train go fast ? 
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P, YeSj it went veiy fast , mucli faslei* than I can 
Inn , much fastci | than even a hoise can lun. 

S AVhat 1 18 it I that males the tiam go | so fast ? 

P The engine males the tiain go, of couise. It is 
in fioni^ and it pulls the tiam along 

S But nhat is it | that males the engine go ^ 

P I suppose it IS steam | that makes the engine go , 
hut 1 don’t uodeistand | how it does it. Can you tell me ^ 
8 YeSj I think I can 1 lead about it | the othei 
day I 111 a book, and I think } I nndeistand a little about it 
P. Veiy nell , please tell me 
8 In the eighteenth centui y | theie was boin | m 
Scotland | a boy named James Watt. Fioni his child- 
hood I he was veiy fond of all kinds of machines , and the 
stoiy goes, that | one evening | as he was sitting at home 1 
beside the file, he was looking at the kettle | tliat had been 
lint on the liie | to boil As lie looked, he saw steam | 
beginning to come out of the kettle 

The steam was coming out of the spout of the kettle, 
so Watt thought | he would stop up the spout, and see | 
what was the lesult 

He found that, as soon as he stopped up the spout, the 
steam began to lift up the lid, and come out | that way. 
This set him thinkmg. 

He sold to himself * “If the steam can lift up a heavy 
iron lid, it may be able to lift othei things | also. When 
it IS shut up, it pushes haid | in oidei to get out So, if 
we shut it up, we can get it to push anything | that stops 
the way, and will not let it get out," 
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He thought about this { foi a long while, and at last, 
found out a vray { to make steam diive a wheel | lound 
and lonnd 

P. How I did he manage that ? 

S, I cannot explain it j veiy cleaily | to you, unless 
we have an engme, oi a pictme of one | to look at 

P. I will go I and get a pictuie of a steam-engine | 
horn the school libiaiy. 



{Paresh goet out, and iiiugi lael a hoi mihapictnte 
of a steam engiue if). See | heie is a picture of a steam* 
engme. Now, please explain to me | hou> the steam sends 
the wheel lound 

8 t^ales the hook) Thank you, tkis will do veiy well. 
Now, if you look heie, yon will see | that the steam, which 
is made by heating waiei | in this big kettle | oi boilei, has 
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to find its way out ] thiongli tins nairow tube , but befoie 
it can get out, it bos to push this non lod | out of the way. 
The iiou lod | is fastened to this wheel, and wbenevei 
the lod moves, the wheel has to move too. And so, by 
a clever aitangement, the wheel is foioed round and 
round j by the steam , and as long as there is steam 
wanting to get out, the wheel has to go lonnd and 
round | to make way for its escape 

P Wh]/ I does the steam want to get out P 
S, That I IS a little difficult to explain | in a few 
words But we find ] that it always does want to get 
out It can't beat being shut up in prison, and because 
of this, we get it to do all kinds of woik foi us 

P. Yes, that is very cm ions. JTnst because the steam 
wants to get out of prison | men can get it to do all 
kinds of woik for them, and carry them all ovei the 
world 


Qmmmm Continue to rei iso Icsaone on iimpk and complex ten- 
ieneee , 

Dielaliou, CompomUon and TtamlaUm Aa bofote 

Siutt Tina lesson should be made ns real os possible if a model 
engine is available, it sbonld be brought into class , if not, 
a picture should be shown to the bojs^ or the teacher maj 
draw a diagram on the blachboord, 

Tlie first opportunity should be seized to show the boys a 
teal steam-engine, either at the railuay station, or elseuheie 
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LessoE 44. 

Cmvaaaim About the story 

THE FISHERMAN AND THE GENIUS. 

Once upon a time ] tlieie was a fisherman | so old | and 
so pool I that he could scaicely manage | to snppoit his 
wife and childien He used to go down to the sea | 
eveiy morning | to fish And when he went to fish | ho 
made it a lule | to thiow in his nets | foni times each 
day I and no moie 

It happened one morning, as he thiew his nets | foi 
the fiist time | and drew them up again | to the shore, 
that he felt a gieat weight He was veiy much pleased, 
foi he thought | that, he had caught a veiy big fish. But 
when the net came to the shoie, what was his disappomt- 
ment | to see only the dead body of a donkey 

He was veiy angiy at tins , but be thiew his nets m 
again, hoping foi bettei lack. 

Once moie the nets felt veiy heavy | as he diew them 
to the slioie, and he thought that now | he had leally 
got a big fish. But again ) he was disappointed The 
nets contained nothing | but a lot of lubbish | and stones. 

He thiew away the stones and lubbish, and washed 
his nets, and then thiew them in again | foi the thud 
time Aftei a while, he began to diaw to them up again. 
They felt heavy , but he hod been disappointed twice | 
and was not so hopeful | as befoie. But his disappoint- 
ment was veiy great | when he found them | filled with 
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nobhing | but mud | and shells | and seaweed, and not a 
single fish | to console him 

“ Well/' he said, " my lack is out | to-day , still 1 1 
won’t bleak my mle So heie goes ( foi the last time.” 
And m he thiew bis nets 

He waited a little longei than befoie | to give the 
fish a chance | to get into the nets At last he diew in 
the nets | and felt them as heavy befoie Bnt this time | 
he was not at all hopeful "Nothing bnt mud and stones | 
as nsnal, I suppose/' he said 

Theie weie no stones ( oi mud, but at the bottom of 
the net I a big biass ]ai. "Well, lieie's something | at 
any rate, even if it isn't a fish. I shall be able to sell 
this jai ] foi a little money ] and buy some food foi 
dinnei." So saying | he took the jai out of the net He 
looked at it caiefully, and saw that it was coikcd np 
tight I and fastened with a seal He e\amined it on all 
sides , he shook it {to see if it would lattle , bnt it gave 
no sound Still j it was sealed up so caiefully | that he 
felt suie I Iheie was something piecious inside. So he 
pulled out Ins Lnifc, and, with a little tiouble, got the 
ooik out 

Then he turned it upside doun, bnt, to his surpiise, 
nothing came out He set it down on the giound, and a 
thick vapoui began to use {out of the month of the jai 
The vapoui lose and lose, till it spiead all lound | like a 
gieat black cloud. Then, to his amazement, he saw it 
take shape, and foim itself into a teiiiblo looking genius, 
fai biggei than the biggest giant { he liad evei heaid of. 

11+12 
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At (headful sight | the ri<hcimau iicmhlcil, and 
TMshed to inn ana} ; but fcai | seemed to haic taken ana} 
fiom liim I all ponei to inoic. 



"Wieldi," Cl led the genius, in a tcniUc loice, “pic- 
]iaic to die ’’ 

"Alas'" said the ticnihhiig fislici man, "nliy | should 
joiisla} me’ Ilaie I not pisl icleascd }on | ftom this 

lai’" 
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"That may be” uud the gctuue, "but I have swoin to 
kill you , and dio | }ou must" 

"Have meioy ' have mcicy ' gieat king” ciied the 
wietched fisbeimau. 

“No” said the genius, "1 cannot spate yoiu life. 
All I can do | is to let jou choose the mannei of youi 
death." 

"But why I should you be so ciuel asked the fishei- 
mau. 

"I have been shut up | in this accursed jai | foi neaily 
foul centuiies," said the genius. Duiing the fiist oen- 
tiiiy I I swoie I that whoevei leleased me | should have 
lichee I beyond measuie But the lust centuiy passed | 
and I was not set fiee Then, in the second centuiy, I 
said I that whoevei leleased me | should have all the 
tieasoies in the woild. But that centuiy passed also 
Then, in the thud centuiy, I vowed to make my leleasei 
a gieat king, But tliat centuiy, too, passed and 
I was still a piisouei Then, in my angei, I swoie 
that the man | who set me fiee | should die It iB 
yon I who have set me fiee, so piepaie to meet youi 
death.” 

The miseiable fisheiman was in deadly fear, but his 
wits did not altogetbei deseit him, and he lacked his 
biains I foi some means of escape 
. At last I he said, "0, mighty Ling, did yon udeed | 
come out of that tiny 3 ai ?” 

"Tes,” said the genius, "I ceitainly did ” 

"Foi give me," said the fisheiman, "but I cannot 
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believe it " “Why, even yom little fiiigei | could not go 
inside that jai I shall nevei believe it | unless I see yon 
go inside " 

So the genius, who was not so wise | as he was 
big, to satisFy the fisheiman, made himself smallei and 
smallei, and, at last, cnlcicd into the ]ai { and was lost to 
sight. 

"Now," said he fiom inside the jai, “do you ] at 
length J believe 

Without answeiiog a wotd, the ribhciman hastily seized 
the coik, and fastened up the jai again. 

‘'Let me out ' Let me out cued the genius | in a 
muffled voice fiom inside the jai, 

"No," said the fisheiman " never again. I have | at 
lost ] leained wisdom, You aie safe back | m the jai | 
now, and theie | you shall stop." 


Gjammi Beuse the leabon on ejitpouH il teiilcnteb giMog illus- 
trations from this lesson 

DieMliou, Comjwsition and TiatalaUoH Soc that the spolbug of 
all the now aoids is caiefnlij lo.'iint 
Iiot ono of tho boys giic out tbo scutcuicb sdcctcil £oi dicta- 
tion 

Bittti. In leading, lot one bo} take the pait of the hsberman and 
anothei that of tho gooiua 

See that the i in hug is sounded laug, as in fine , and that in 
m wise as he teas hig tho accent does not fall on as, hut on 
wise and big 
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Lesson 45 

CoHtoimlion About tlio oloij 

THE LOSS OP THE BIRKENHEAD— A STORY 
OP HEROISM. 

Abdnl, Can yon tell me, Naieu, wbaL a licio is ? 

Nttten. Look in }Oui dictionaiy | and loll mo ivliat 
it says. 

A. {gelt itt dielmiarjf and looli, out tie neild) I sec it 
saysj "Heio, a man of c\tiaoidinaiy valoiu." 

jV. Blit why did yon ask me | the meaning of tho 
\ioid’ 

A. Because oui tcaohei told us | to wiile a shoit 
composition ] about hcioos, and I want ^to find some- 
thing I to wiite about. 

N. Well, I think the best way | to wiite about i^ 
IS to tell a stoiy | about a heio 

A. Yes, I think so ( too j but I don't icmcmbci any 
sloiy I that will do 

N. The otliei day | oiii teathci told ns a stoiy | about 
some soldieis | who all behaved like heioes, and, if you 
like, I will tell you the stoiy. 

A Yes, please do , I should very much like to heoi it. 

N, Veiy well , this is the stoiy — About sixty years 
ago, a ship was sailing j along the coast of South Afiica, 
near the Cape of Good Hope. It was veiy full of 
passengeis, foi it was caiiying five oi six bundled soldieis { 
as well as huge numbci of women and cbildien. 
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The ship was sailiag along pleasantly | in a calm sea 
with the land cleaily in sight, foi the shore was only a 
mile 01 two distant , when, suddenly | theie was a dieadful 
Clash, that shook the vessel | fiom stem to stein. 

The ship had stinck | on a hidden lock 
Immediately | cues ot teiioi aiose | fiom the w oman 
and the childien, and theie was a scene of gieat confusion, 
foi all feaied | that the ship nniuld sink. It was soon 
found I that the lock had pieiced a gieat hole | m the side 
of the vessel, and that nothing could save hei The ship 
was doomed, and it was only a question | of how long it 
would be I befoie she went to the bottom of the sea. 

ITndei the oideis of the captain of the ship | the sailois 
began to lowei the boats | into the watei. 

IVhat boats weie those ? 

N Eveiy laige ship tames a numbei of small 
boats I to be used | in case of dangei If the ship is 
wiecked | these boats aie lowered into the watei, and 
aie often the means | of saving the lives of the people 
in the ship 

A Thank you. But please go on | with the stoiy 
N The sailois weie loweimg the boats | when 
someone cued out, “All to the boats," and many people | 
began to lush to the boats, in ordei to save then hves 
But the officer in command of the soldiers | cued out 
with a loud voice, “Fall in, men, &11 in " 

The disciplined soldieis | at once | obe3'ed then officer’s 
voice, and drew themselveB up m two ranks J as if on the 
drill ground. In the midst of the dangei and oonfnaon | 
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the men «tood fast | in oideily innks, while the sailois, nndei 
theoideis of the captain of the ship, filled the boats 
with women and childien | and sent them off to the 
shoie 

Away went tlie boats, one aftei anothci', diiveu tbiong'h 
the watei ) as fiist as the stiong aims of the sailois could 
make them go. But the shoio was a long way off. And, 
to those waiting on dock, it seemed | os if the boats would 
nevei leach the land 

And all the while f the ship was sinking lowei and 
lowei, and each man knew | that evciy moment | was 
bnnging a teuible death | ncaiei and neaiei Foi below | 
in the calm watei ] the buugty sliaiks could be seen | 
watting gieedily fci the piey ( that they seemed to know | 
would soon be theiis. 

But not a man stiiied | fiom his place in the lanks. 
Discipline | and the sense of liononi | weie stiongei than 
the feai of death | eren in so teiiible a foim. At last ) 
the boats weie seen letiiiniug To those watching them j 
from the deck, they seemed scaicely to move thiongh 
the water, and yet | the sailois weie stiaining at the oais | 
till the sweat ponied down then faces | and It seemed as 
if then muscles would burst 

And still I the soldieis stood in then tanks, in peifect 
oidei and discipline 

And inch by inch | the ressel sank into the watei ; 
but still the men stood £ist At last | just as the boats were 
neanng the ship, she gave a gieat plnnge | and went to the 
bottom of the sea, caiiymg with hei those noble soldieis j 
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who had given then lives ] foi the women and little ones } 
and had feared dishononi | moie than death. 

Oi ammm Bevise the lesson on complex sentences 

DiBtation, Composiiim and Tianslatton In the composition 
exercises the use of ilie comma and full-stop should he 
taught 

Htiiti 'When tlie lesson has been thoronghly done the teacher 
should read out to the boys Sir F H Dojle’sFoem Tit 
Lom (jf the Bttleuhead It is to be found in Palgrave’s 
Ohildren’s Tieasury of Lyiical Poetry and also in other 
collections of poetry 


Lesson 46. 

Conversation About the stor} 

THE TORTOISE WHO COULD NOT KEEP 
SILENCE, (fiom Hitopodesh ) 

In a pool in Behai | Hieie lived a toitoise. He had 
lived theie | foi a veiy long time, and with him, at the 
same pool, theie lived two geese | who weie his fiiends. 

Now it happened | one day | that the toitoise was 
Bitting in the water | neai the side of the pool, when some 
fishermen came np | and began to talk. 

The fiist fisheiman said, " This | seems a good pool ; we 
will stop heie | foi the night, and in the morning | begin 
to fish ” 

The second fisheiman said, Yes, this seems a likely 
place. In the morning | we will th)ow in onr nets | and 
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catch all the fish | and toitoises We aie snie to make 
a good haul | with oui new nets " 

'Tes," leplied the fiist fisheiman, "but let us go to 
sleep now | and then | we shall be up eaily | in the morn- 
ing I foi om fishing ” 

So the two fisheimen lay down to sleep. Meanwhile 
the toitoise, in gieafc alaimj swam acioss | to the othei 
side of the pool | to look foi his fiiends, the geese. 

As soon as he saw them ] he cued out, "0, 1 am in 
each dieadfnl tiouble 1 don't know what to do.'' 

"What is the mattei f" said the geese 

"Theie aie some fisheimen, on the other side of the 
pool , and, befoie they went to sleep, I heaid them say J 
that m the morning | they weie going to thiow then 
nets, and catch all the fish and toitoises | in the pool It 
IS tine 1 1 am the only toitoise | in the pool , bub I don't 
want them to catch me, foi all that Qmck ' tell me | 
what 1 am to do ” 

"This I IS a veiy seiious business/’ said the geese. "It 
will lequiie much thought 

"I know that," said the toi toise "but don't think too 
long, 01 it will be too late Tell me qmck, what I had 
bettei to do." 

"I thmk I the only thing to do," said one of the geese, 
"is to get out of the pool | as quickly possible '' 

"Now, what 18 the good of talking hke that said 
the toitoise "Yon know | how fast 1 walk Even if 1 
staib off at once j I shan’t be out of sight ) by moinmg 
They will see me | in the open [ and catch me at once " 
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"Theie is some tiath m that,” said the geese “Why 
not hide | m the mod 

“That might do/’ said the toitoise , “bnt I shouldn't 
feel safe. They would be suie tMout me ont " 

“Then I don’t know | what to advise/' said one of 
the geese, "I shall be soiry j if yon aie caught and killed 
But what must be | must be , and tbeie’s an end of it " 

“A pietty fiiend yon aie'” said the toitoise angiily 
“Is that I all the help you can give a fiiend | in dangei ?" 
And he tiembled with indignation. 

Then he sat down foi a moment | to think, and aftei 
a pause, said in a moie obeeifnl voice, “I have it I I have it I 
You shall caiiy me | out of dangei “ 

‘ Hou^ I aie we going to do that^’’ asked the geese. “If 
you climb on our backs | yon aie snie to fall off again '' 

“I will tell you/' ausweied the tmtoise. “I have veiy 
stiong ]aws. Two of you shall take hold of a stick ] at 
each end, while I hold on to the middle | with my jaws. 
What I do you think of that ?" 

“That I seems lathei a good idea/' said the geese , 
“but aie you suie | you can hold on tight enough ? If you 
should let go | and &11 down, you will be killed, to a 
ceitainty '' 

“0, you may tiust me | foi that," said the toitoise ; “I 
will hold on I tight enough. You need not be afiaid " 
“But'' said one of the geese, “you must excuse my 
mentioning it, you aie lathei fond of talking. And if you 
should foiget yoniself | and begin to talk, theie would 
be an end of eveiythiug.” 
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At tins I the toitoise was veiy indignant *' SinfE and 
nonsense/' he cued , "do 3 on suppose 1 1 don’t know | 
when it IS wise to hold my tongue ? " 

" Veiy well,” said the geese , “let ns tiy.” 

So they looked loiind | and found a nice, stiong stick, 
Thcn*the two geese took hold of the ends | in then 



beaks, while the toitoise seized the middle | with his 3aws. 
Then the geese lose np into tlie an | witli then stiong 
wings , and off they set. 
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The toitiOiEe was latbei fiightened | at fiist | at this 
new way of tiavelliag, bat he held on biavely, and it 
seemed | as if all dangei weie over. 

But, unfoitiinately, as they weie getting quite near the 
pool { wheie the toitoisc had made np his mind | to take 
refage, they came acioss some rillageis | in a field 'They 
looked np, and saw | with astonisnment | the geese | caiiy- 
iDg the tortoise 

" Ho 1 ho 1 ’’ they cued, “ look at the fl 3 ’ing toitoise I " 
“ Wait till he falls," said one of them , “ then [ we will 
take him home | and eat him " 

“ No," said anothei, “ let ns cook him | and eat him 
beie. TM ) will be best.” 

At tliese unfeeling woids | the toitoisc was beside 
himself I with ii^e ” Eat me > cat ashes < ’’ he cued 

But alas ’ as he opened his month | his hold on the 
stick was loosed, and down he fell And that | was the 
end of the toitoise 

Giammm Continue revision 

DIelalion, Composition and Timmfalinn As before 

Ends See that the bojs pronounre to) lorn ss /w/iiii snd *oii( 
ss roiot to iliyme siitli dotiil 

The hoys shontd take the ditferent poits, a hen lending 


Lesson 47. 

CommsatioH 'A stamped letter shonlil be laonght into chss, and pas- 
sed round, and talked about, before the leading lesson be^ns 
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A POSTAGE STAMP 

Srnl ^Ylnl tint | in jon*- Innd, Binsi* 

It 1 ® n kitcr | tln» tlie pcstmnn hi® jiist 

brought nic> 

S MThcre ] ha« it of mo from ’ 

2} It ha® come from Calcufta 
S Did inn haie to pii the ] ''sinmn nin thing | for 
bringing it ' 
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No, ills pinpcily stamped, so tlicic is noUiing 

to pay 

S 'Wliat 1 did UiG stamp cost^ 

B. Hcic IS the Icltci, jon can see foi yomseir, the 
stamp cost half an anna 

8 And hon fai is it [ to Galcutla 
B About two bundled miles, I think, 

8 So I (his lellci nas bi ought (no bundled miles | 
foi In’O pice That | is 1013 cheap, isn’t it ’ 

B Yes, it IS leiy cheap. I don't nndcicland | hon 
it can ho done | foi so little. 

8 I bclieio I the postage latcs in India | niclcss | 
than in any cotinli 3 1 111 , the noild. 

B. Blit weie postage lafc® j nlnats | so cheap? 

8 No, in foiroci times ] (hP 3 neic mnrh deaiei | 
in all counliics, and, in India | thcic neic no piopcr 
niiangcmcnts | .it all | foi caiiiing Ictlci® till Ihc} nere 
nitioduccd 1 111 the Biui«li (ioicinmcnt. 

B. A postage stamp j is a \cii com ciiient means ] 
of pa 3 iiig foi the cairuigc of alettei Cam on (ell me | 
how such stamps (list rainc to be used ’ 

8 yes, 1 was leading | the othei da\ | about it in a 
book. 

B Well, mil ion please tell me | something ahont 
it’ 

8 Yes, iiitli plc.asnic;I will tell 3 on | ns mncli .as 
I cm lemembci I lead | Ibnl cheap jioslagc | .and (he 
postage stamp | neie fust intioduccd into England, about 
the icai 1830 ] hi a man | i)snicd Rii lloiiland Hill. 
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iri 

Scfoic those (lays | people liad to (viy foi Ictteis | on 
delivoiy, and sometimes | the latcs note so high | that 
people could not alToid to i»iy foi then letteis ] when 
they came, and had to lefuse them. 

It IS said I that one day | Sn Rowland Hill nas [lass- 
ing the cottage oE a pool noman, when the postman 
biought hci nlcttci The woman gaie' back the lettei to 
the postman | saying that she could not alToid to pay 
foi it. On fnilhei inquiij', Sn Rowland Hill fonnd | 
that the lettei | was fiom hci son | in Ameiica, and that 
the chaige on it | was seven shillnigs. He was filled with 
pity ( foi a mothci | who had to icfiisc a Icttei fiom her 
son, and olEeicd to pay the postage for her But she 
said, "Nevci mind, Sn, when I see a leLlei fiom my 
son 1 1 know that he is well, though I cannot alEoid to pay 
foi the Icltei But I hai'c told him to wiite | all the 
same I see the lettei | and lhal is enough foi me " ‘ 

Sn Rowland Hill | was much stiiick | by this incident} 
and thought it was a gicat haidship | that postage lates 
should be so high | os to piei'cnt pooi people | fiom 
lecciving lelteis fiom then fiiends cud lelaliies So he 
made up fais mind | to tiy to impiovc maltcis And, after 
many effoits, at last he succeeded | in gelling the Govein- 
ment I to intiodncc the Fenny Post 
B. What [ IB the Fenny Post? 

S, The Fenny Post | was the name | given to the 
new airangement | by which lellcis could be sent | all 
o\ei England | at the cheap lalc | of a penny foi each 
lettei 
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At the eamc lime | it ivas aiianged | that the poBlage 
shonld be paid by the scndei | by means of a postage 
stamp. And this aiiangemeut | saves a gieat deal of 
tiouble. 

B. Yes, but sometimes | the sendei does not pay the 
postage, and then I ne have to pay double foi ibe letter. 
Is tkal fan 7 

8, Yes, I think that it is quite fan It gives much 
tionble to the postman | to collect ti tiling sums on letters; 
and so | to save all this tionble | the e\tia chaige is 
made | for unpaid letteis. No one need pay it | if they 
\nll only take the tiouble | to put a stamp on their lettcis 
I befoie they post them 

B. Thank yon. I will icmember Sir Rowland Hill | 
the next time that I put a stamp on a letter | foi the post. 

8 Yes, I think we all ought to icmembci him, foi 
we owe him giatilnde ] eveiy da) of oui lives 

Giammai Gontinac llic lesson on llic use ol Bl<^t 
Diclalion, Comjwiition and Tiamlalion As before 
HihIi The bo}6 should bo eneoui aged to levi a little more about 
the subject in fcoiiie w oik of iclcn.ncc It is n ^ery useful 
thing to get them into the habit of using workb of refcranie, 
cien in the lower Uahscs It doesaboj much more good 
to look out a thing foi himbcll Ilian iiicielj to ha^c it told 
him bj his teaehci 

In lending, the pauses and stops should be icij cniefully 
obsened The boys iiiij be taught to count one (of course, 
silently) attei a comma , t« o aftoi a semi colon , and tliice 
aftei a full-stop 

Tt ijimg lb to be pionomiccd U iifiiiig 
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Lesson 48. 

CoHienalm About the storj 

THE LION AND THE HARE. 

{From Jltiopodetk ) 

Theic was once a ficicc ]ton j tiut liicd m a mountain. 
Ho was so hungiy | and so fieice | that he was continually 
destioyinv (he othci aminals^ tall at lost | they weie afiaid 
I that Ihc} aould all | be deshoyed So the animals called 
a meeting, in oidei to discuss | what measuies should be 
taken I to put an end | to this dicadEul state of affiius, 

Aftei a good deal of talk, they made up their minds | 
to send a deputation | to the lion | and to point out | that 
it was useless | to slay so many animals | at a time | while 
he only ate oue. 

So, aftci a good deal of lieBitalion, a unmbei of the 
animals | went to the lion's den j and begged | to be 
allowed to addicss him. 

The lion, who happened to be in a good tempei, ie> 
ceived them favoniably. "What is it, my fiiends he 
inquiied. 

“If it please }aur Majesty," they said, in humble 
tones, we hare come | to piopose an aiiangement | foi 
yoni Majesty's comfbit | and convenience " 

"Well, what is it icsponded the hon 

'It IS this, your Majesty Instead of giving yoni 
Majesty | all the tiouble | of seaiching foi yom food. 
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we piopose | to supply it eveiy day, at yom house, in 
futuie." 

“That sounds veiy leasonable,” said the lion , “hut | 

I do not quite undeisland | how | the maltei is to be 
aiianged Will you please explain ?” 

"It IS this,’' youi Majesty, they icplicd “Wo shall 
diaw lots I among oiii selves, and the animal | on whom 
the lot falls | will be sent to yom Majesty's house, wheie 
I you may deal with him | as you please " 

"That seems an excellent idea," icplied the lion , "but 
I take caic | that my wants aic piopeily supplied, oi there 
will be tiouble ” 

"Yom Majesty may lely on us," icplicd the deputation 
And then, aftei saluting the hon icspeclfully, they 
withdiew. 

So the now aiiangcment came into foice } and cveiy 
day I the beasts diow lots | and sent one of then numbei 
to the lion, who was good enough to devout him. 

At last I it came to the turn of an old bate | to fiiimsh 
the lion’s dinnei. So off he set. But | on the way ] 
he said to himself, "As I havo got to die, what is the 
good of being in a liiiiiy ? I may as well take my 
time " 

So he samiteied along | in a Veiy leisuiely Way ; and, 
when I at last | he leached the lion's den, he found him | 
in a veiy bad tempci | at having to wait so long | foi Ins 
dmuei. 

"What I IS the meaning of this loaied the lion. 
"Why I me j'ou so late ?" 
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"Please, yoni Majesty,” leplied the Iiaie, "it is not my 
fault. As I was coming along ) I met a lion, who stopped 
me I and would not let me go on | till I piomised to come 
bock to him [ aftei telling j on ” 



'*What 1" said the lion, "who dales to defy me | in 
this way ? Take me to the Milam ] at once | and I nil] 
teach him a lesion " 
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''This way, youi Majesty,” said the canning hate 
And he led the lion | to a deep well. "He is down in this 
hole.’'’ 

The lion was too angiy | to be veiy wise. He looked 
down into the well, and seeing Ins own image | leflecied 
in the watei, took it foi anothei lion, and instantly spiang 
at it, and was diowned in the well. 

Giammm, Bevue the lesson on tvioidinale elatrw, and get the 
boys to see that a clause is to he classified accoiding to its 
nse, and not according to its form 

Dietatioiij CamponUon and ISanslation Let the epelliog of (he 
words be thoionghly taught But not until the hojs iindm* 
stand then use and meaning 

For translation, the stoiy maj be given fiom the Hindi or 
Bengali version of Hitopodesb. 

Hints In all these lessons it is to he home in mind that the object 
we aie aiming at is to give the hoj s powei to use the n ords 
they hear, and lend, and that, therefoie, it le better to spend 
several days ovei a single lesson than to go on to the nevt 
one befoie tlie (list has been properly assimilated 
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Lesson 49. 

CoMtitahon Abont the Stoiy 

UNSELFISHNESS 

Salit, Do joii know | nrliat the woid unselfishness 
means ? 

Abittl, I am not sure I nrill look it out m the 
dictionaij [He tales its dicftonaij | and tools out 
the word } Ye«, heie it is , miset^shaess, the qiiahty of ieing 
mseljlsh And heie | is the nroid unselfish It says, 
vnsdfish 3 not selfish, not imdnljf attached to one’s om 
tnteiests I think I nndeistand that. 

S Yes Selfish means looking after yoniself | fiist , 
and unselfish means | not looking afta youiself | fiist, that 
IS { looking aftei otheis fiist | and yourself | last 

A, Eut why I did you ask me | about unselfishness ? 

S. Because 1 1 was thinking of what our teachei 
was telling us | the othei day | about unselfishness 

A Will }on please tell me | what he said ? 1 should 
like to heal, 

S. Yes, ceitainly I will tiy to tell yon | what he 
said. Fust [ he told ns about Bhaiat How ] when 
Queen Eaikeyi had obtained the thione foi him | and Bam 
had been sent into banishment | Bharat refused to take 
the throne. He said | he would never take the place ] of 
his elder brothei Bam, and he followed Bam into emie 
And at last, when Bam insisted that he should go hack, 
he Eaid| "Give me } oui shoes I will put them on the 
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throne | and lule as yom vjceioy I will not be king | 
mysplf.” 



A, Yes, I lemembei that stoiy. I think fihaiat’s 
conduct I was veiy noble | and unselfish. 

S. And then | he went on to tell ns anothei stoiy ] 
that I had nevei heaid [ befoie. 

A. What I was it about ? 

S It was about an English noblemanj named Sir 
Philip Sidney He lived m England | in the leign of tlie 
gieat queen, Elizabeth< 
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A Wbcn J was that 7 

S It was aboali the same time j tliat Akbm was 
loling in Indiai 8u Philip Sidney was one of tiie 
gieatest men in England, and was famons | as a soldiei, 
as a statesman, and as a poet, and ereiybody loved him ) 
veiy mueh | because of his noble, nnselBsh cliaiaotei 

He did not live veiy long, but was killed in a battle, 
while still a young man It is told of him, that, as he 
lay dying I on the battle field, he called ont foi a dunk of 



water One of his fiiends hastened away, and, witli mndi 
difficulty, found some watei and biought it to him. 

As Sii Philip Sidney ] was about to put the cup of 
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watei to his paiched lips, he sair a wounded soldiei, who 
was lying close by, look at the water | with longing eyes 
8u Philip Sidney | gently pushed away the cup, say- 
ing, "Give it to him , his necessity | is gieatei than mine.” 

And so this noble man died, to the last, thinking of 
otheis I befoie himself, and giving us all | a shining 
example | of tine unselfishness 

J Thank yon. That is a veiy fine stoiy , 1 will 
lemembei it always. 

Oiammai Continue to leiibo tke lossons on Buhoidmatt danset 
DielaUon, CompoutioH and TiaiuUUion As befoie 
Eiuts Tesch the bo}’8 to use then dictionAiies in clsss Every boy 
should have a dichonaiy, and should biiog it into class 
The teacher may lelate othei stones to impiesb upon the 
boyb the nobihty of unselfishness 


Lesson 50. 

CoHvei Milan About the South Pole A map, oi prefeiably a globe, 
should be biought into Unss end lolked about, befoie the 
leading begms 

THE SOUTH POLE. 

Bam. What | are you looking at | on the globe, Susil ? 
Smi I am looking at the South Foie ? 

B. Why, what do you want with the South Pole ? 

S I have just been leading | about an expedition | to 
the South Pole, and I want to see | what places | aie 
maiked on the globe 

B. Why, has anyone been to the South Pole ? 
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S. No not }'ct , but quite lately | an exploier, wbo 
nearly leached the South Fule, letnined to England. 
His name is Sir Einest Shnckleton . and he has lecently 
mitten a booh | about his expedition. I have not icad 
itj but I hare beaid something about it. 

B Will you please tdl me { about Sii Einest 
Sliackleton j and his expedition ? 

S, With pleasnie , but fiist of all, ne bad better 
have a look at the South Pole | on the globe. Yon 
see, heie is the South Pole It is a \eiy long way 
from any land ; and to get ncai it | ne should have 
to go to Australia, oi New Ze.iland, oi the south of South 
Ameiica , and, even then, we should be a very long way 
oS, with bundieds of miles of sea | betneen us | and the 
South Pole. 

B Yes, I see that. It is in the middle of a gieat sea. 
Blit I thcie seems to be land { at the South Pole. 

S. Yes, from what the book says | theie is land theie , 
but I it IB all coveied with ice | and snow, and too cold | 
for human beings to liie there 

B Well, please tell me | something about Sii Einest 
Shackleton's journey. 

S He staited fiom England | m the yeai 1907 | in 
a ship called the Nimiod He went, in the fiist place, 
to New Zealand, ns that is the cmlized countiy nearest to 
the South Pole 

He landed in New Zealand, and time | made his final pie- 
parations, and then | staited southu'aids | across the ocean. 

Aftei a veiy stoimy voyage, they, at last, came to the 
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region of extieme cold | and perpetual ice , and then pio- 
giesB was stopped | by huge mountains of ice. They sailed 
along I by the side of these langes of ice mountains, till, at 
last, they found a passage thiough them, leading to an 
open sea. 

Thiongh tins they went , bnt it was a veiy dangeious 
]onrney. 

Huge walls of ice { toweied above them | on eithei 
hand, and threatened | every moment | to fall upon the 
ship I and crush it to pieces 

But, at last, they got thiough the ice | and came to 
an open sea Even heie | theie weie numeions icebergs, 
but still I there was enough open water | foi the ship to 
sail along | without much diSicnlty. 

And presently | they came to the south polai continent. 
If you look at the map | yon will see it marked. It is 
land, but not snob land | as we have heie in India , you 
cannot tell, at hist, that it is land, for it is all deeply 
covered | with snow and ice 

Heie I the explbieis landed, and built a lint | in which 
to put then stores, and began to make piepaiations | for 
the journey across land j to the South Pole 

The way | lay across mountains | covered with snow 
and ice , and there was no load. So the journey was a 
veiy difficult one. 

B How did they carry then stores ? Did they have 
carts ? 

8. Yes, they used a kind of cart, called a sledge. It 
IS a veiy small cart | without wheels. It has pieces of 
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wood laid niidei it J to make it lun smoollily | along the 
suifacc of the snow 

If }on will get the ditlionaiy, I think you will see 
the pictiiie of a sledge 

B {Biiiiffs the didiouarjf amt Jimh a juelme of a 
ileJffe) Yes, lieic is a pictuie of one. Noii', I undeistand 
what it IS like 

S To di-an these sledges ] the} had dogs, which they 
had Lioiight fiom Gieenland, iicai the Noith Pole , and 
some iciy stioiig little ponies j fiom Sibeiia 

When they had got cveiy thing leady, ofi they stalled, 
with then stoies on the sledges, diawn by the dogs and 
pomes, and Lieutenant Shackletoii | and bis men | walking 
on foot } beside them 

B I lemcmbci | that } on spoke of the exploiei | as 
Sii Einest ShacUcton | befoie , why Jo }ou call him 
Lieutenant Sliaekletou | now? 

S He was called Lieutenant Sliackleton | when he 
staitcd on the expedition , hut | on his leluiu ] he was 
knighted | by the King of England. 

B AVIien they staitcd off, what became of the ship ^ 

S A niimhei of men weie left | on boaid the ship | to 
take caie of it, while otheis set off { to hud the Pole 

B Did they 1 each the Pole? 

S No, but they got within about a bundled miles of 
it, which IS much ncaiei | than any othei exploicis had 
crei been befoie. 

B How was it I that they could not get to the Foie | 
when they were so neai ? 
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S. Theie weie seveial leasous, but tbe mamieason 
was I that they bad no moie iood 

You must lemembei | that they weie tiavelhug ovei 
ice j and snow, wheie | it was impossible | to find any food 
foi themsdves | or f oi then pomes and dogs They had to 
cany all their food with them, and when then pomes and 
then dogs died, one aflei anotbei, tbe men had to pnll the 
sledges themselves As they went along | they giadually 
used up all then food , till, at last, they came to a point | 
wheie I they found | they had only just enough food j to 
cany them back again; if they uent on any fuithei | 
they would be suie to die of staivalion 3o, veiy unwill- 
ingly, they made up theii minds to go back. They 
fastened the Union Jack, the flag of England, to a flag- 
staff, and planted it m the ice | neaiei to the South 
Foie I than any human being had evei been befoie Then, 
aftei giving thiee cheeis foi the Emg, they tuined back, 
latliei sad and disappointed. 

B Yes, it must have been vciy disappointing to get 
so near, and then | to have to tnin back. 

S. Yes, they weie disappointed But theie is to be 
an expedition | next yeai, and some of these same ex- 
ploieis I will make a f.esh attempt | to leach the Pole 
B, Well, I hope they will be successful | this tune 
But, tell me, did they all get back home | safely ? 

S Yes, in spite of all the haidships they underwent, 
in spite of being nearly frozen | and starved to death | 
many times, in spite of the teiiible fatigue | of dragging 
then sledges | ovei mountains of ice and snow, by the 
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meicy of God | they all came bacL safe, and vety little 
woise I foi all they had gone thiough 

When they leached England once moie | they weie 
leoeived iritli gieat honoui, foi erciy one felt pioud of 
the men | irfao had shown such coniage | and endniance | 
in the midst of so gieat daugeis and haidships, 

Giammai Boi iho Let all the norL bo of a piactieal natuic 

Defmitions ehould not be given vi itbout oTorapleb of then 
application , amt no aufcwci should bo accepted) unlesb 
a bo} IB able to ebou that ho understands what he is sajing, 
and n able to give an oxamplo dlustrating the use of the lule 
he 18 talking about 

Didaiion, Compoutiou and Tiaiisfalion As boforo 

ffinh This lesson should be illustrated witli a globe and a map, 
andjtlio bo }8 should bo got to talk obout wbat tbo} see on 
the globe, as well as wbat tho} hear iii tbo lesson 

Lesson 51 

Com/eimUoa Tbo story siiould be told to the class and talked about 
boforc the reading begins 

THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN KIDS. 

{Fiom Gimm’i Favjf Talet) 

Tlieie was once an old goat, who had seven little kids, 
and she loved them | as mneh as any ibothei could love 
hei childien. 

Ono day | she wanted to go into the foiest j to get 
food foi them, so she called them to hei and said, "My 
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deal childien, I am going into the foiest | to get some 
food foi you. Do not, on any account, open the doot 
while I am, away, foi if flie wolf should get into the hut, 
the wicked, deceitful cieituie will eat you up, and won't 
leave even a single bone | or a single haii. You can easily 
lecognise him, if he comes, by his lough voice and his 
black feet ’’ 

"Dear molhei/' said the Lids, "ue will be veiy caieful 
to keep out the wolf You may leave us | without the 
least anxiety 

So the old goat bleated, and started off | m gieat peace 
of mind. 

She had not been gone long, when theie came a knock 
at the dooi, and a voice ciied, "Open the dooi, my dear 
childi^n , I have bionght something veiy nice | foi each 
of you ’’ 

But the young kids knew | by the longh voice | that 
it was the wolf, and not then mothei. So the eldest said, 
"We shall not open the dooi , you aie nob om mothei She 
has a soft and gentle voice, and } oui voice | is baish and 
lottgh. You aie the wolf." 

Then the wolf lan away to a shop, at some distance, 
and bought a big piece of white chalk, which he ate \ to 
make his voice soft. After he had eaten it, he went back 
to the goat's cottage, and knocked at the dooi once moie, 
and said, in a soft voice, "Open the dooi foi me now, 
deal chiidien ) 1 am youi mothei, and 1 have biought 
something nice ) foi each of you." 

But the wolf put his foot | on the window-sill, as 
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be spoke, end looked into tbe lOom , tbe you’ig Lids saw 
bis foot, and oiie of tbem said, "No I we sliall not open 
the dooi. Oui moUiei lias no black feet | like that , go 
away, you aie the wolf” 

So the wolf went away to tbe bakei’s, and said, “Eakei, 
I have ciiisbed my foot , please wiap it in dough , that 
will soon cuie it " 

And as soon os the bakei had done this, the wolf went 
off to the miller | and asked him | to oovei hts foot with 
floni. 

The miller was too much fiighteiied to lefnse, so he 
covered the wolf’s foot witli floui, and sent him away. 
Such 18 the way of the world 

Now tbe wicked wolf went, foi the thud time, to the 
goafs house, and said, "Open the dooi, dear childien, it 
IB your motliei , she has brought you something veiy nice 
I from tire forest ” 

"Show us youi feet," said the little kids, "and then 
we shall know | if you leally aie oui mother " 

The wolf then put Ins white foot | on tlio window-sill, 
and when the kids saw that it was white, they all believed 
that what he said ivas hue , so they opened tbe dooi 
But, as soon as he come mto tbe room, they saw it was the 
wolf, and they lan away, wiUi screams of teiioi, to hide 
themselves 

One hid undei the table, anothei under the bod, tlie 
thud in the oven, thefonilh in the Litclien, the fifth in 
cupboard, the sixth undei the wash-tub, and the seventh 
i|i the clock-CBEC 
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But the wolf found six of them, and, without much 
oeiemony, gobbled them up, one after anothei, except the 
youngest, who was hidden m the clock-case. 

After the wolf had satisfied his gieedy appetite, he 
went out and lay down lazily, nndei the shadow of a gieat 
tiee in the field, and fell asleep. 

Not long aftei | the old goat letnined fiom the foieat. 
Ah 1 what a scene it was for hei | the honse-dooi wide 
open , the table, chairs, and stools upset ^ the wash-tub 
biokeu to pieces , the countoipanes, blankets, and pillows 
pulled down from the bed, and scattered all ovei the 
floor 

In teiioi and dismay | she seaiched ereiywheie | foi 
her childien ; hut not one of them could she find. 

At last she heard a little voice cry, 'Dear mother, 
here I am, shut up in tiie dock-case ” 

The old goat helped her kid out of the clock-case, and 
the httle one told her | how the wolf had come into the 
hut I and eaten np all her bioiheis and sisteis. 

You can imagine | how the poor goat momned | and 
wept I for her childien At last she went out, and the 
little kid followed her. As they ciossed the field, they 
saw the wolf lymg under a tree, and snoring so loud | that 
the blanches shook. 

The goat examined him on all sides, and saw | a move- 
ment, 9 S if something weie aUve | m his stomach. 

“Ah r thought she, “if he has only twallomed my dear 
children, they must be still alive ” 

So she sent the little kid to the house | for a pair of 
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EdEsoiB, a needle and eumc tliiead, and veiy quickly | 
began to out open tlie monetei'e etomach 

She had eoaicely made one cut, when a httle kid 
etietched out its head , and then a second | and a thud 
epiang out | as she cut fiuthei , till the whole six weie 
safe I and alive | and jumping aiouud their mothei foi joy. 
Foi the wolf had swallowed them whole, and they wcie not 
halt in the least. 

Then then mothei said to them, “ Go and fetch me 
some huge pebbles fiom the biook, that we may fill the 
stomach of this dieadful cieatuie, while he is still asleep ” 

The seven little kids staited ofE to the biook | in gieat 
haste, and brought back | as many laige stones | as they 
could cauy. With these | they filled the stomach of the 
wolf. Then the old goat sewed it up, so gently and quietly, 
that the wolf neithei moved noi woke. 

As soon, howevei, as he had had his sleep out, he 
awoke, and, stietching out his legs, felt himself veiy heavy 
and uncomfoi table And the great stones in his stomach 
I made him feel so thirsty | that he got up | and went to 
the biook { foi a dimk 

As he hotted along, the stones lattlcd and knocked one 
against another, and against his sides | in a most bhange 
manner. 

Then he cried out — 

" Vf hat a i.ittle and rumble I 
They cannot be bones 
Of those nice little kids ; 

They feel just like stones " 

13 
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But when he ceme to the hiook, and stooped ovei the 
bank to dunk) the weight of the stones m his stomach 
ovei-balauced him So he fell into the watei | and was 
diowned. 

The little kids lan to the biook) when they saw what 
had happened Then they danced louud then mothei foi 
]oy) and ciied out, “ The wolf is dead i the wolf is dead' 

Compoiitum The convefBation may be given in ihileieut peieoiis 
and nuuibeiB, and alBO in tbe indiicct foiiii 
Let the bo}e play tlio diSeiont paita'aiid the O'ceiciee will, 
at once, become much oasiei 

Note Explain Uenily whatia meant by dough, and u>mdoio-$ill and 
boe that wiv le pionouncod tow, 


Lesson 62 

ConvuntUioH Bofoie lolling the Btorj, tbe teacliei should sec if tlio 
boys know wboie Borne i% and iilietlioi they knoiv anything 
about tbe bistoiy of Romo Tbey should at hist be told 
Boiuetlung about the connection between England and Borne, 
and about the connection between the English and Latin 
languages) A map of Euiope should be bi ought into olass, 
and Borne and Gaul pointed out 

HOW THE GEESE S/kVED ROME 

In the land of Italy theie is a city called Rome This 
city IS a veiy gieat and famous one, and, in olden days, it 
was still moie gieat and famons, foi it was the chief city 
in the whole woild. 
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Now it Iiappcncd long' jcms ago, a IilUeLufuic King 
Nanda began to leign in India, and neaily a bundled 
}eais aFtei tlie death of Bnddha, that the Gaiils came 
down into Italy fiom the iioith, and besieged the city of 
Rome 

These Gaiila had golden ban and bine eyes, and the 
Romans had neiei befoie seen men so tall and stiong. 
They seemed like giants. They came fiom a cold coiintiy, 
full of mountains and foicsts, and the naim sunny skies 
of Italy seemed iciy pleasant to them, aftci the rain and 
snow of then onn land. 

They defeated the Romans, and captiiied the city of 
Rome, all but the inncimost foitiess, that nas knonn by 
the name of tlic Capitol. Heic many of the biaiest 
Romans took icfiige and defended themscUes against all 
the attacks of the Gauls Bat, though they held then onn 
III the Capitol, they could do nothing to pievent the Gauls 
fiom imaging the countiy all mound, and binning and 
dcstioying all the houses and faims. 

It was \ciy sad to natch all this destiiiction going on, 
bnt tlicie was no help for it All they could hope fui nas 
that the Gauls might not take the Capitol os well. 

One day it happened that, as a Gallic soldiei was stands 
ing at the foot of the hill on which the Capitol was built, 
n’atching to see that no one came out of the foif^ oi 
enteied in, he lieaid a canons sound He looked up, but 
he could sec nothing Again the sound came, and this 
time he was sine that it came fiom the foitaboio him 
He listened, and once moic he hcaid the sound , ionl-ioiil- 
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honl. And as he listened^ he was earned away in thought, 
&i fiom the snnbuint plains of Italy, to the cool 
foiest glades of Gaul. He seemed to see a cleat 
pool, with deep glass and tiees ou all sides of it, 
and, high up in the air a flock of big, giey buds, sailing 
ovei the tiees, and ntteiing then well-known ciy, 1ml- 
iottl-imd, 

Eonl honl-honli he heaid them ciy , and in a moment 
tliey had alighted, and weie swimming about ] 0 }'ful]y in 
the clear watei. 

HouL-lml-iouL, again he heaid the sound , and, in an 
instant, the foiest glade with its cleat, cool pool had 
vanished, and he was once moie in the scoiched plains of 
Italy, a sentinel at the foot of the fi owning Capitol. 

Sonl-honl honl, again came the ciy floating faintly 
down the hill It was the fiist familiai sound he had 
heaid in Italy, and he called his comiades to listen. 

"They have got geese up there,” be cued eageily 

" Yes," said anoUiei golden haiied soldiei, gazing up 
with a wislfnl look in his blue eyes, " that is what the 
geese say at home, when mothei takes them to suim in the 
lake.” 

And hiB thoughts tuined to his home in the Black 
IViiest, wheie his golden haii^ wife and little ones weie 
longing foi his home-coming As they weie talking, one 
of then leadeiB name by and pointed out to them the 
tufts of glass and the Uttle bushes that giew on the sides 
of the Capitol lock. 

"Do yon know, my men," he said," that a biave 
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Roman } oulli, climbed dunm ibat lock last uiglit, in oidci 
to Msit bis f I lends in the eityi and wont back by the 
same way ” 

The Gallic soldicis diew ncaici tbt lock to see if snch 
a thing was possible As tliey looked they saw the marks 
of the joung Roman’s feet, and the tom bushes and tufts 
of glass, tint showed nlieic he had clung to them, as he 
climbed. 

• “What a Roman has done, n Gaiil may do,” said the 
}'onng man piondly 

“And twenlj 6nnl« will follow etclnimcd his 
companions 

Foi they weie tiicd of the long dajs of weaiy waiting, 
at the foot of the lull, and longed to meet Uieii enemy 
face to face 

“To-night then," said tbeir chief, “I will lead yon, 
and we will captnie the giey geese they keep up tbeie 
and wiing then necks foi a pie ” 

'‘The Romans cannot bo staiving, oi tliey wonld liaic 
killed the geese thcmschcs,'' said one of the men 

"They aie as lean as wolves in wintei, fiiend,” leplied 
his comrade. “Bnt they will not kill what is saciod to 
the Gods.'' 

Tlic same night, when all was still and daik, the biarc 
young Gaul led his men up the face of the lock. One aftei 
anothei they climbed, now lesting a baie foot on a clump 
of glass, now clutcbing at a httle piickly shiiib Up and 
up, they went, cautiously, silently , up and up, towaids 
the daik fiowning walls of tlie Capitol oreihead. 
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But when then* leadei was within a yaid oi two off 
the topj theie bioke out a sound that sent a thiill of hoiioi 
thiough them all. It began with the same hml-hml honl, 
they had heaid in the morning, and the flapping of a 
goose's wing. 

In a moment the othei geese where awake, and joined 
in the choius, eaokling and flapping their wings. At the 
outcry, the Homan sentiies staited up and came inshing 
to the spot. The fiist of them, a man named Manlius, got . 
to the lampaits ]nst in time to see the head of the Gallic 
leadei appealing above the wall He gave him a pnsh that 
sent him lolling down the hill again Then the othei 
Romans came inshing up, and it was veiy easy woik foi 
them to hurl the Gauls down the steep lock, on which they 
could Bcaicely get a foothold Down they went pool wietches 
eveiyone of them, and weie all batteied and crushed to 
death, as they fell fiom the rock to lock, down the steep hill. 

The Romans weie so pleased with Manlius that each 
man gave him a day's allowance of food, although they 
had little enough foi themselves. And I have no doubt 
that the geese got an extia good dinner too, as a lewaid 
foi saving the city, and that the poor hungry Romans 
weie more glad than ever, that they had not made a goose 
pie of the sacred geese. 

Adapted fiom "Books for the Banns," 

Compoution Let the bojs give the story in then own nords , and 
also, ns Inter e-veiuse, let them i elate other stones of 
BBivices leiidered hy animals to men King Nala and the 
Goose may also he lefeiied to 
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Granimat Gi\e tlie boys simple exercises m direct and indirect 
nairation Let one boy tell the story, or part of it in his 
own Tvords, and then let another bo} descnbe Tthat the first 
has ssid and done 

iVbte A Histoiy of Borne may be token from the school hbiaiy 
and pictures of fiome shewn to the boys Peter Parley's 
Tales of Greece and Bonie, and other books deahng »ith 
Borne that happen to be in the library may be referred to, 
and the boys, especially the more intelbgent ones, encouraged 
to read a little for themsel\e8 about Borne. 


Lesson 68 

ConiataliOH It may be explained that the poets mother died 
while be was still a child, and that in the poem, liis chiMieh 
recoUecbons of his mother and of hei tender love for him 
are narrated The poet qieaks as if be were sitting before 
the portrait and addressing it Let a picture be brought 
into class and used to illustrate the lesson 


HIS MOTHEE'S POETRAIT 

Oh that those lips had language * Life has passed 
ATith me but loughly | since 1 heaid thee last 
Those lips aie thine, thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same | that oft m childhood solaced me , 
Voice only &ils, else how distmct they say, 
''Giiere not, my child, chase all thy feais away 
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My mothei I wben I leained that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the teais 1 shed ? 
Hovel 'd thy spuit o’ei thy souowing sou, 

Wieteh even then, life’s jouiney ]ust begun I 
Peihaps thon gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss , 
Feihaps a teai, if souls can weep in bliss 
Ah, that maternal smile * — ^it answers — Yes. 

I heaid the bell toll'd | on tby buiial day, 

1 saw the heaise | that boie thee slow away, 

And, turning fiom my nuiseiy window, diew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

Wheie once we dwelt | our name is heaid no moie, 
Ohildien | not thme | have tiod my nnisery flooi , 
And wheie the gaidenei Robin, day by day, 

Diew me to school j along the public way. 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wiapped 
In scailet mantle waim, and velvet capp'd. 

'Tis now become a histoiy | little known. 

That once | we call’d the pastoial house oni own. 

The nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe | and waimly laid. 
The morning bounties | eie 1 left my home, 

The biscuit, oi confectionaiy plum ; 

The fiagiant wateis | on my cheek bestow’d 
By thy own hand, till fiesh they shone and glow’d ; 
All this, and moie endeaiing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love that knew no fall , 
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And lilts I slill legible in mcmoiy's iiagc, 

And still lo be su | to luj lalcsl age, 

Adds joy to duly, makes me glad to pay 
Snell lionoius lo tliee | as my nitmbeis maj ; 
Pcilitps a fiail mcmotial, bnt sinccic ; 

Not sooined in bea\cn, thougli little iioltccd lietc 


Ooiild time, Ins iliglil'ieiciM'd, lusloid the hoiils, 
AVhcii, playing mill thy xcslnie's tlsbliud lloneis, 

I'lie A lolef, the pink, tlic jeiibJinitie, 

1 pricked tiieiii into papci mill a pm, 

And thou nast liappici limn mjbelf, the nlitle 
Wouldst softly speak, niid stiokc my head and bniile. 
Could those fen pleasant days again appeal, 

Itliglil one AAisli bung them, noiild I msli them lieic ? 

irif/rn»{ CoujKi 


CtmjHUiUun Tlic liojii iiiA} lie UJil to ilcbuilio III llivii unn Meriln 
tlic poet b carl} dn} 

Gtamiuf) Tlio uliolc iii«.c ina} bo turned into the imlirccl fiirni 
lb nn cNcrchO 

iVote Sica timl u 'i is suiindcd ns a iiiouos} llnblo and nut as 8iri 
nn}H aic apt to iiiokc ouo syllnblo of no nioir, and to pro 
noiii».c it n'inoic , tins slioidd bo giioidcd agaiiibl and tlio 
Mind III no giicn its fiili soluc and bunnded lung. 
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Lesson 6.4. 

OoHvaiatiou. Tlie teacher ma^ teD the boje something about his 
M'ljesly, King Geoige the itfth, Bmperor of India And 
they may talh about him and about an} other hinge thej 
ba\ e heard of Most of the boj s u til know something about 
King Ednacd the Seventh, nnd about Queen Viotono They 
should also be got to tolk about great Hindu and Mabom- 
medau kings and Bmperois 

KING GEORGE THE FIFTH, EMPEROR OF INDIA. 
Whose poihait is (his ? 

It 18 a poitiait of King Geoige the Fifth, Empeioi 
of India 

King Geoige the Fifth is the son of King Edtraid the 
Seventh, and the giandson of Queen Yictoiia. 

Yon knoiv tliat in the yeai 1010 King Edwaid died. It 
was a time of gieat giief foi all his snbjeots, foi King 
Edwaid was gieatly beloved by all his people, high and 
low, iioh and poor alike He was kind and sympathebo 
to all, and so great alovei of peace | that he was known as 
Edwaid the Peacemaker. 

When King Edwaid came to the tbione, in the yeai 
1901, he declaied to all the woild that he wonld try, in all 
things, to follow in the footsteps of his mothei, Qneen 
Yictoiia, the gieatest and best of English Queens 

Queen Yictoiia, as you know, leigned fiom 1837 to 
1901, and her leign will always be looked upon as one of 
the gieatest and best in English histoiy Foi not only 
did she rule with gieat wisdom and success, but she did 
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what was even moic , she set her subjects the cxam2)le o£ 
a good and pare and noble life. And so we speak of hei, 
and shall always speak of hei, as Victona the Good. And 
King Edwaid was tine to his word and followed her 
example, in luling well, and in caring foi the interests of 
his subjects beyond all things, and in working, till the 
day of his death, foi then happiness and welfaie. 

And one of the ways, in which both Victoiia the Good 
and Kdwaid the Peacemaker strove for the welfare of then 
subjects, was in the manner in which they educated their 
own children. For they knew that no man who is not well 
trained and educated is fit to rule ovei others , and that 
no man who has not learned to obey is fit to command. 

Let me tell yon a little about the way in which King 
Geoige the Fifth, out present Empeioi was educated 

Fiom his childhood he was tiained in habits of obe- 
dience. He was not allowed to hare bis own way, as we 
too often see is the case with the childien of iich men, 
and even of poor men too, sometimes. He was taught 
to live a simple life, not indulging in luxuries, but eating 
simple food and faking active exercise, walking, lunmng, 
iiding on horse-back, and playing all kinds of games with 
othei children. 

When he reached the age of twelve, his father. King 
Edwaid, determined to have him trained as an officer 
m the Royal Navy. So he was sent to the tiaimng ship 
Britannia, where a number of othei hoys of the same age 
were being educated as officeis of the Royal Navy. 

On the Biitannia he had to do exactly the same lessons 
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and liU peifoim the same dulls and cxcicises as all Uic othei 
boys. Though he was the King’s son he had to obey his 
snipeiiot offioeis m all things, piomptly and without 
hesitation And thus he not only learned how to become 
a naval officei, bat he also learned the veiy valnable lessons 
of obedience, discipline, and submission to anthoiity, with- 
out which we can none of us hope to be tit to take a high 
position in the woild 

Aftei completing his oonise of naval tiaming and 
passing his examinations, the King went on seveial 
voyages, fiist, as an oidinaiy officei of a ship, obeying all 
the oidcis of his supeiioi officeis and peifoiming the 
legulai duties of a naval officei Latei on, when he 
became Piince of Wales, that is beii to the thione of 
England, he went on a voyage to CSanada, Anstialia, 
South Afnca, and yon know how he visited India at the 
end of the yeai 1903. So the King is a great traveller, 
and has seen, with bis own eyes, all paits of the gieat 
Empiie ovei winch he now lules 

Yon know that Queen Yiotoiia bad a special affection 
foi India and how she need to devote mncb time, m hei 
old age, to the study of Hindustani, so that she might be 
able to undeistand the language of at least a gieut 
nnmbei of hei Indian subjects. And yon know, too, how 
King Edwaid, when Piince of Wales, visited India, in the 
yeai 1676, and how he always took the detest inteiest 
m the welfaie of his Indian snbjeots 

And oni piesent King, we know, feels the deepest 
sympathy and affection foi the people of India. When he 
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letmned to England^ in the ycai 1906, aftei his visit to 
India, he sent a veiy special message of affection and 
sympathy to the people of India , and as a fuither pioof of 
his love foi this conntiy, he has made a special visit to 
India in oidei to he ciowned in the midst of his Indian 
Bjbjects. 

Let us all piny that oui beloved Empeioi, Emg 
Oeoige, may long be spaied to iiile ovei us, in peace and 
piospeiity. 

t God Sa\'e the Kins. 
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It IS assumed (hat bojs nsiii^ this Eeadci have 
alieady had some teaching in English by tbe Diieot 
Slethod If, bourerei, the boys have not been taught 
aceoiding to the Diiect MeUiod in the lonci classes, 
it will be as ncll i£ the tcachci, bcfoie beginning 
this Rcadci, takes tlic ba3S thiougli m3' Fust Eook of 
English The noik, c\ccpt foi a Iitllc Dictation, should 
be ciitiicl3 oial , but it should be 1013 thoiongli, so as 
to ensnic that (he bo3S gam some ponci to cxpicss 
thcrasehes in English, at any into, in a rciy simple 
nay 

ileliod of luiiiff lie Reaifei 

The kc3note of the Direct SIcthod of Langoago 
tcacliing IS, fiist tlie EAR then the EYE 

The oidinai3 method is just the icvcise The 
tcachci tells a boy to begin, and he opens his book and 
leads When he has done, the tcachei explains the 
meaning of what be has lead, often telling the bo3's 
nhat they should find out foi themselves in (ho 
Dictionaiy 

This method is likely to continue popnlai with lazy 
and unenteipiising tcaclieis, foi it saves a good deal of 
tioublc and rcqniies veiy little picpaintion 

Bnt if tbe Diicct Klctlio^ » to be put into piacticc, 
this mode of teaching must be definitely abandoned, and 
the nroik condiiclcd on an nltogctlici diffeieni system 
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In otdei to make the way a little cleaiei for those 
teacheis who hare had little oi no expeiience in using 
the Diiect Method, I would like to suggest a few simple 
inles that will, I think, be of some piactical helj) 

Buie 1 The bogt should not be atloaed to lead 
anything till they have all eady heatd tt 

In oidei to put this lule into piactice the teacher 
must, himself, go thiougli the reading lesson with the 
class, befoie he allows anyone to lead, oi even to open 
his book And it follows that the teachei must acquaint 
himself thoiougfaly with the lesson befoie he comes into 
class If a teachei does not take the tionble to do so 
much, he can nevei hope fot success 

Most of the lessons in this Beadei aie simple stones 
in piose and, in my opinion, the best plan is foi the 
teachei to tell the stoiy, oi, as much of it as is con- 
venient, to the class in his own woids. This may be 
done moie than once if, on putting questions to the 
boys, it appeals that they have not giasped it fully. 

It will be found, in piactice, that, as a lule, theie is no 
time foi leading the fiist oi even the second day on which 
a new lesson is taken, the whole time being taken up in 
telling the boys the stoiy and in asking them questions 

Buie 2 The boys should not be allowed to read any- 
thiHff till they have tailed about it. 

This inie may appeal a good deal moie difficult to 
put into piactice than Buie 1 And I think it is so. 
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If the boys have aheady had two yeais of tiaming: 
by the Diiecb Method, the difficulty will be compaia- 
tirely small Bat^ in any cas^ to put the lule into 
piactice, will call foi the eveicise of much ingenuity, and 
lesoiuce, and eneigy too, on the pait of the teachei 
But the difficulties aie by no means insupeiable , and the 
woik 18 so inteiesting, and its lesults so immeasui- 
ably supeiior to those attained undei the old method, 
that I think a teachei, who has once given it a &ii tiial, 
will nevei wish to letuin to the old way 

No haid and fast lules can be laid down foi teaching 
the boys to e^piess themselves in English I would, 
howevei, ventnie to suggest that a conversation lesson, 
may be veiy uaefully and my pioRtablf canted on, on 
the following lines — 

Method — 1 Let the teachei ' ask a few simple 
questions on the stoiy he has just told the boys 

11 Let one of the biigfatei boys be called out, and 
let him put Bimilai questions to the boys on one bendi 
He will thus ask five oi six questions. Then let anothci 
boy come out and question anothei bench and so on 

ui Let a boy come out and the boys on one bencli 
each put him a question about the stoiy they haie 
heaid , then anothei bench , and so on. 

IV. Let a boy tell the stoiy, oi pait of it, in bis own 
woids 

In actual teaching, 1 speak fiom expeiience, vaiioiis 
difficulties will aiise And these the teachei must be 
piepaied to meet 
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Dtffieultte$ — He will find that boys have a difficnlty 
m flaming questions 

Sometimes then questions aie incoiiectly puL 
Sometimes they ask stupid oi useless questions Some 
times the boys will jnst copy one anothei, and theie will 
be no vaiiety 

To meet all this, constant vigilance and much in- 
genuity IS leqniied 

Tlie teachei must always be on the watch to collect, 
to guide, and to suggest He must collect, oi bettei, 
get tlie class to coiiect mistakes, when the wiong foim 
of question is used. 

He must be leady to suggest fiesh subjects and ideas 
for questions 

He must lefuse to aecept questions that aie a meie 
lepetitiou of what has alieady been asked. 

And all the while, he must nevei foiget that the 
object of his teaching is, not to instinct the boys in the 
meaning of woids, oi to acquaint them with ceiiain 
facts, but to give them powei to expiess then thoughts 
m English. 

Any mere lepehtiou of the woids of the book should, 
theiefoie, be at once discouiaged, and an infeiioi 
answei, in the boy’s own words, accepted in piefeience 

Jiisu>eit«ff,—'WiOi legaid to the answeiing, tlieie 
IS a dangei, especially when things aie new to the boys, 
that theie will be a long hesitation on the pait of the boy 
whose turn it is to answer The teachei must be on the 
look out foi this A leasonable time should be allowed, but 
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no moie , Uien let the question go on to the nest roy, v 
01 lefei it to the whole bench, oi to the whole 
The class should be kept alive and eveiy boy in it feel' 
that he may have to auswei the question. 

It IS a good thing to call on the boys who can answei 
a question to stand up, oi to pub up then hands The 
teachei will then get a good idea which boys aie 
following and undeistanding what is going on. 

Remembei always that it is bettei to get the answei 
fiom the bo}s themselves, even if only by degiees, than 
to supply it foi them 

Wien ike Convetaalton Lesson ts tn lenlly good miltng 
aide) tie toiee of tie leaehei sionld be seldom kemd. The 
bogs skottld do neatlg all ike qnesltontiig as nvll as tie 
answering 

The teachei should simply guide and diiect , the 
boys should do the lest of the woik. 

Readily — Aftei the lesson has been gone tliiough 
oially, as explained above, the Reading Lesson should 
be taken One day, oi even two, should be giveu to oial 
woik and then a day to leading 

The Sixth Class in most schools is a laige one. It 
will be found difficult to give each boy moie than one 
turn duiing the houi Bub gieat caie should be taken 
that {iaoh boy gets at least one turn, and that sometimes 
the backwaidlioys get two turns 

It IS scaicely necessaiy to lemind teacheis that boys 
should be made to stand eiect when leading, and to 
hold then books in a piopei position, not too low down, 
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"so i)hat they have to stoop, noi too high np, so that the 
sound IS checked by the book in fiont of the month 
The gieat things to aim at in leading aie — 

1 Clear aiticulation 

II. Collect pionunciatioii 

III. Expiession 

1. To mttcnlaie cleaily it is necessaiy to open the 
mouth piopeily. The teachei must theiefoie watch 
boys as they read He must check the habit of reading 
with the teeth half dosed, which is too common And 
he mnst see that the boys do not lead too fast 

II Conect pronuTunaiton cannot he taught by a 
teachei who does not, himself, piononnce coiiectly 
The teachei must theiefoie be veiy caieful of his own 
pionunciation. When in donht, he should lefei to a good 
prononncing dictionaiy , oi, beltei still, consult some 
oue whose pionunciation is moie coiiect than his own 
In ordei to teach pionunciation well it is a good 
thing to be able to analyse soimds, and nndeistand cleaily 
the oigans that aie used in utteiing them In othei 
woids, a little knowledge of Phonetics is of the gieatest 
use to a teachei A simple demonstiation of the physio- 
logy of a difficult sound will fiequently put the pupil 
on the right load to coiiect pronunciation, when other 
methods have failed 

I would lecommend, theiefoie, that every teachei of 
English should devote a little of his spaie time to the 
stedyof some book on English sounds Eveiy school 
hbiaiy should possess such a book. 
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It ispeibaps woith while, in this connectioD, to wan 
attention to the admiiahle airangement of the let^;^ 
of the alphabet in phonetic gionpe that exiete both w 
Bengali and m Hindi. These gioups aie known to 
eveiy child and aie a valnable atoiehouse fiom which 
to diaw illnstiations 

It IB impossible to give in any small compass lules 
foi the pionnnciation of English. Bnt the rule that 
Di £ A Abbot used to give his boys at the City of 
London School, “ailteulaie gonr eotitoHauts," is one 
that may, with advantage, be given by Indian teacheis 
to then pupils eveiy day of then lives 

If pupils aie taught to aiticulate then consonants, 
and paibcnlaily, to aiticulate then final consonants, a 
gieat deal of bad and slovenly pionnnciation will 
vanish fiom our schools 
III Erjimston, 

This again is not easy to teach 
One of the great foes we have to contend with is the 
monotone Boys are neaily always allowed to lead the 
veinaculai too fast, and absolutely without expiession 
And they usually lead English in the same lifeless 
mannei 

In Older to give boys some help to oveicome this 
fault, I have'had the uatuial pauses maiked thioughont 
the Readei I do not wish it to be undeistood that these 
pauses are to be ohseived with absolute fidelity, but I 
am suie that, if they aie followed, they will seive as a 
guide to a moie natuial and expiessive style of reading 
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I would say, in conolnsion, in regaid to leading, and 
also in legaid to recitation — 

1. Follow the pauses. 

II Cultivate a natnial conveisational tone. 

WtiUng , — Gieat oaie should be taken that all 

writing shown up is neatly and well done. The home- 
woik given should be little in quantity, but a high 
standard of wiiting should be insisted on 

Copy-loal wtilinff should be piactised, and also 
iiamtntpftoii fiom the blacbboaid 

Bietatuni — This should be given fiom the lessons 
alieady done in nlass 

The words may, of course, be vaiied a little. But it 
should as a inle consist of similai woids In this 
exercise good handwriting should be considered of the 
fiist impoitauce. Therefore dictation should be given 
slowly, and only a little at a time. 

Chammat —This should be taught in connection 
with the leading lessons as indicated in the footnotes. 
The aim should be to give the boys a real giasp of the 
giammai underlying the use of woids They should 
not be bnidencd with many lules and definitions 

Tiamlatton . — few simple sentences should be 
tianslated fiom English 

Neat wilting and accuracy of expression should be 
insisted on. 

When tiaiisUting fiom the veinaculai veiy simple 
passages should be given at fitst and very little at a time. 
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Aettttg , — A laige nambei of pieces in the Aeadei 
aie in dialogue foim It will add gicatly to the inteiest 
and leality of the woik if the hoys aie allowed to act 
these, when they know them thoioughly. Theie is 
nothing that gives the boys so thoiongh a giasp of the 
meaning of a stoiy as to act it , and it is, at the same 
time, a veiy pleasant vaiiation of the oidinaiy loutine 
of school- woih 

These dialogues should also assist the boys to talk 
about the subject in band They aie not intended to 
exhaust the subject, but lathei to suggest ideas and ways 
of eliciting flesh ideas fiom the boys 


Ll T 

ttOTE —This isadei is intenddd not onlj is n hook to give pioctice 
m rending, but also to fninisb inateiinle foi coaierention 
The comeisabons need bj |io means be limited to (be 
matter giien in the rending leesiine 
It tbe 1)0} 8 get on well nitb then Buglibli, and me able to 
make use of most of tlie voids contained in the leadet — 
not merely to know tlie meniuiigs of tbe vords, but to i{8e 
tbe voids in ordinary ooiiveisntion — tbeie is no lensou vbj 
tbey nliould not go on to some other liqok 
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FIFTH STAIIDARD 

ENGLISH HEADER 


Lesson 1 

CdnuiMfioN 4lH)tit tlio Schonl-rooni If tbe bn\sba\enlready 
bcen « orbing for (no } cars according to tbe Direct Method 
it Mill lie \ery eiej to get up n cnovereatioo about the room 
thej ore Marking in, ind their iininedmte eurroundiuge 
This hist lesson sboiihl be in the nature of a reMsion of 
M bat his gone before As directed in tbe preface, let one 
Iwy be brought out to question the rest, bench by bench 
Abtliere'ireiisuall} 5ur6bo)Son *1 bench, each boy Mill 
tbk 5 or 6 questions and then giie place to mother boi , or 
the bo,i8 on a bench niaj each ask him a question and 
so on 


THE SCHOOL ROOM ^ 

Beita Naien, will you please tell me something 
about this loom 

Staen I shall he letj glad | to tell you something 
about the foom But, uhat | shall 1 tell you about 
fiist f 
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D Please | tell me something | about the shape of 
the loom. 

N Veiy well. This loom is oblong in shape 
It is about twenty-foui feet long | and eighteen feet 
broad | and fouiteen feet high 

D. Yes, I think that is neaily light Have }ou 
ever measuied the loom ? 

IV. No, I have nevei measuied it But | if j'ou will 
get me a tape 1 1 will measnie it | now 

D Nevei mind about the tape. I think }'ou aie 
neaily light Tell me some more | about the lOom. 

Nl If yon look lound, yon will see | that theie aie 
four windows ( and tliiee doois | in the loom | and twelve 
benches | and twelve desks ] and a desk | and a stool | foi 
our teachei. 

J) Gan you see anything else | in the loom ? 

N Yes I see two maps | on tlie wall [ and a black- 

boaid t neai the wall. 

B. What IS that | on the blaokboaid 7 

N. That I IS a dnstei | foi cleaning the boaid | and 
theie IS also a piece of chalk | on the teaobei’s desk | foi 
wilting on the boaid 

D Can you see anything else | on the teaohei’s 

desk? 

N, Yes I see the legistei ( and seveial othei 

books. 

B What I IS the legistei foi ? 

iV. I think you know | what it is foi But I will tell 
you. In the legistei | the names of all the boys in the 
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class I aie wiitteiij and eveiy moiniiig | tlie tcacliei | leods 
out tLe names of all the boys Those who aie pi esent | 
answei, 'Piesentj Su/ when then names aie called | 
and the teauhei puts the lettei j> j opposite to then 
names 

J) What does the teachei do | if any hoy is 
absent ? 

N He puts a maik | opposite to his name | to show | 
that he is absent. 

jD. And if bo 3 's aie late ] what does be do ? 

He puts anolhei kind of maik. 

J), Yea, I nndeistand. Aie maqy boys late ^ 

N Ho, iqost of the boj’s come in timcj because they 
know I that if they aie late | they will be kept in 
' J} Thank yon, I think I nudeistand But tell me, 
liave 3 on ever been late | this moqtb ^ 

N Ho, 1 have not been late once | this month 
But last month, 1 am soiiy to say, I was late 
twice 

D Well, I hope you will not be late again. 

N 1 hope so I too. I alnays tiy my best | to come 
in good time 

Oni teachei often tells us | that if we wish to succeed 
in life I the (list lesson we must leaiu | is to he always 
in time He says, if we aie not jiunctual, those who aie 
punctual I will take oui places | and we can uevei hope 
foi success One day | he told us a stoiy about being 
punctual 

P What was the stoiy ? 
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N. I don’t think 1 have time | to tell you the story | 
toiday I but | I will tell it to you | to-moiiow. 

J) Thcie IS the bell We must leave o{E now, 

Giammw Pmobse the luiys id dividing sentences up into Snliject 
end Piedicftte 

Dialalioii Give a fen sentences fioni the Lesson 
Composilum Let the boys sinte a feii sentences desonptive of 
then Class room These sentences should not be accepted 
if they are mere repioductions of the words of the book 
3 mli This lesson should be spiead ovei tw o oi three days 

Let the boys question one nnothei shout any thing that can 
he seen in the looin, Theieisno need to limit them to the 
woids given in the hook 

The teachei should natch caiefiilly that ipiobtions sie put 
111 the piopei foun. Boys nho base been bi ought up on 
tlie Diieot Method slionld not mske such mistakes, but 
othei boys aie veiy spt to sn\, ‘What itis^’ instead of 
‘What IS it‘'’ ‘Hon it ran’’ instead of 'How can it^' 
and so on 

Let the leading be done nccoi ding to the imiises maiked 
Also teach the bois to pause at a eomma, andtopsiise 
longer at a fuH->iop 

liesson 2 

Coniatatum On the same method ns in Lesson I, The boys 
should hear all that is in the reading lesson before they 
lead it 

PUNCTUALITY 

Debes, 1 lemembev, yesteiday | yon jiiomised to tell 
me a stqry | about punctuality, 
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Nmen. What did I say ’ 

L. Yon said | }oui teachei told you a stoij | 
about being pnnctnal I and jon piomised to tell me the 
stoiy 

W Yes, I lemembei I will tell it j on now 

JD Thank ] on, 

N Oui teachei said, “Theie was once a hoy | called 
Siva Santa He was not a bad boy | but he had one 
veiy bad habit ’’ 

D I uonder | if that was Sni Kanta | in the 
Serentli Class 

1 don't think so. I believe it nas anothei 
bo} 

J) Well, neiei mind that Please go on with }onr 
stoiy, 

Jf. This Siva Kanta | nas always late for eiei}- 
thing , and this bad habit | used to get him into all kinds 
of tioqble 

JJ What tiouhle | did it get him into ? 

N. If jouu ill listen, I will tell yon This boy, Si\a 
Kanta, was leiy often late foi scbool, and bis teacher | 
need to get very angry with him | and keep him in | when 
the othei boys went home. Bnt pven this ] did not cnie 
him of his bad habit 

To encourage the boys | to come to school in time | 
the Head Master offered a prize | to the rlass that had 
the best attendance. 

2) What I was the prize ? 

jr The piize was a flag, the Union Jack. And 
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the class that had the best attendance | was allowed 
to have the flag 1 in the dass-ioom | foi the whole 
mouth 

D That I IS what is done in oui school, and we aie 
all veiy eagei to win the flag 

"S Tell me some moie | about the attendance piize | 
at youi school 

D At the end o£ the mouth, all the classes aie diawn 
up, m dull oi4ei,iu the playgiound, and the Head Mastei | 
calls out the name of the class | that has won the piize, 
and the bead boy of the class comes up | and takes the flag 
Then we all give thiee oheeis ] fov the class that has own 
the piize I and thiee cheeis ] foi oui Head Mastei and 
thiee cheers foi oui teacheis. Then we go back to onr 
class-looms , and the flag is hung up | m the loom of the 
class that has won it 

N 1 believe | that | is what was done | in Siva 
Kanta's school I know that the Fifth Class had won the 
flag 1 seveial times, and the Fust Glass had won it | once 
01 twice, and so had some of Uie othei classes But the 
Seventh Glass | had nevei won the flag Two oi thiee 
tuqes I they had neail^ won it, but Siva Kanta was late 
seveial times, and so they lost it | thiough his fault At 
last, the boys of the Seventh Glass said, “This month | 
we iamt win the flag " So they called Siva Kanta | 
and they said to him, “Now, Siva Kant, this month | 
the Seventh Glass mwt win the flag, so you must 
come in time | eveiy day this month | and uevei be late 
pncp" 
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So Sira Kanta piomised ] and said, "I will tiy veiy 
haid I to be in tune eveiy day. 1 mil get my bieakfast 
eaily | and take caie | to staifc foi school in good 
time ’’ 

So the month began | and Siva Kanta was in time | 
day aftei day. The othei boys of the class | used to 
lemind him eveiy evening And sometimes | they sent a 
boy in the morning | to see if Siva Kanta had stalled 
foi school And in this way | they managed to get him 
to school I m time | foi neaily a month But one day, 
when the teachei lead the legistei | and called ont the 
name of Siva Kanta, theie was no leply. "Where is Siva 
Kanta ? Does anyone know f" said the teaohei 'llien a 
little boy I called Hai Datta | got up | and said, "I went 
to Siva Kanta’s honse this moimng, to see if he was leady 
I to come to school " 

"Well," said the teachei, "and was he leady 

"Yes, Sii," said Hai Datta, "he was quite leady | to 
come to school " 

" Then, wiy did he not come to sebool | with 
you 

"Please Sii," said Hai Datta, "I Lad to go to a 
shop I to bny a pencil | and 1 thought Siva Kanta 
wonld be at school | befoie me fint when I 
got to school I and looked lound, theie was no 
Siva Kanta. | to be seen I don't know wheie he 
IS, Sir, I think he mnst be loiteiing on tlie 
load" 
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"Well/' said the teachei^ "1 must maik him 
late” 

So Siva Kanta was maiked late, and aftei a few 
minutes, when the lesson had begun, Siva Kanta came 
into the class, all out of bieath, and looking much ashamed 
of himself 

“ Siva Kanta, why are you late said the 
teachei 

"I don't know, Sii," said Siva Kanta, hanging down 
his head 

“Did not Hai Datta come to youi house ) to hung yon 
to school said the teachei 

"Yes, Su," said Siva Kanta 

"Then, why did yon not come with him 

"He went into a shop ] to bny a pencil.’’ 

"Yes, and what did yoH do 

“I saw some boys iilaying maibles | and I followed 
them I lound the coinei ” 

"And I snppose you stood matching them | till it was 
past school time V 

"Yes, Sir, I forgot all about scliool. And when I 
remembeied, at last, 1 began to inn | as haid as I could. 
Bnt it was too late.” 

"Yes, Siva Kanta,” said the teachei, "it is tiue{ 
and 1 am afiaid | yoni (dass will lose the flag | aftei 
all, though they have tiled so haid to win it J this 
month." 

When Siva Kanta heaid this | he was moie ashamed 
than evei. 
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Aftei school 1 Si\a Kants was kept in | and felt 
veiy miseiable. 



Next] day, all the boys weie called into tlie plaj- 
gioand I and the Head Mastei announced | that the 
flag had been won by the Piftli Class ' onee more, 
and that the Seventh Class had lost it | by one mark 
only 
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Then all tbe boys of tbe Seveotb Class | looked 
at Siva Kaiita | and be hung down his bead | id 
shame 

Aftei school, when the boys went out to play football, 
Siva Kanta went | too But tbe boys of his class | would 
not play with him, 

They said, “No, we don’t wish to have anything to do 
with you. You hare lost the piize foi us We tiled 
out best to get it | and nobody was late but you. You 
can go and play by youiself, we do not want yon'’| 
Then Siva Kanta was moie ashamed than evei | and went 
away home, all alone, feeling veiy sad 
D, I think it seived him light, 

N Yes I think so, too 

B, Did Siva Kauta become moie puntual ? 

N Yes, Oni teaoher says | it was a good lesson foi 
him He nevei foigot it, and now he tiies his best | to 
come to school in time | eveiy day 


Gtammai Uontmuo the letisau on Subject end Piedicste 

Dielalioii A te» seuteucee tioiu the Lesson 

Compoailion The bojs sliould ante a few sentences in reply to 
the teschei’s questions on the Lesson 

TiantlaUon One or tno simple bentences from the Lesson may be 
translated into ihe veinaculai 

Hmlt Teach the boys to count one silentlj, after a comma, tao 
after a temteoloH , and thiee, aftei a full-slop The panse 
aftoi the peipendiculai lines should be the same as aftei a 


comma 
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Lesson 8 

OoHvenalim Let tlie bojs t&lk about the lesson end also about 
tbeir own childbood 

CHILDHOOD. 

Thoie was a bme | when 1 was reij small, 

When my a hole fiame | was bnt a cnhit's height , 
Bnt yefc 1 1 iihoaght myself ] both stiong | and tall, 

And all my days aeie spent | in puie delight 

I spoiled I in my tendei mothei’s aims, 

And lode a hoiseback j on my fathei’s knee , 

Foi then | neie soiiow, sadness | and alaims, 

And gold and gieed ] alike unknown to me 

1 san the moon | behind the moiintun fade. 

And thought, "0, weie I on that mountain | tlieie, 
I could find out | of what the moon is made, 

Find out hon laige it is, how round | and faii_ >" 

Wondeiing, I saw God's sun, through westein skies. 
Sink I in a sea of gold | at night 
And yet | upon the moiiow | eaily nse. 

And paint the eaetern sky | with ciimson light ' 

And thought of God | the gramoas, heavenly fathei. 
Who made me, and the lovely snn | on high. 

And all those pearls of heaven | thick-strong togethei. 
Dropped, clusteiing | fiom His hand | o'ei all the sky 
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With childish leveience, my young lips did say 
The ptayei | my pious mothei taught to me 
"0, geDtJe God ' 0, let me stiive alway 

Still to be wise, and good, and follow thee f'' 


Gtammat A lesson iiisj be gnen on nunihei in nouns suti 
pronouns 

CompostluM The boys may be taught how to gi\e the sense of the 
poem, ft verse at a time, in tiieii ow n w ords 

DiCbUtoit and tiaiulahoii As befoie 

Uink Let the reading be done according to the pauses Great 
caie must be taken that the reading of leise does not get 
into tlie monotonous dione that is so common The final 
consonants e g the t in spent, delight, the d m gold, gteed 
'ihould be verj distinctly sounded 

The inteiyectioii 0 is veiy often imsprunounced by Indian hoys 
It should not have the aspiiate sound oh-h, noi should it 
be sounded au, but gnen its true double vowel sound, o-cc 
O’ei IS to be pionounced in one syllable as oie 


Lesson 4 

CoHiasatioH The teachei should fiist tell the story in the indneot 
form The boys will soon get hold of it, and the conversation 
may be carried on as indicated in the preface 

HALF THE PROFIT. 

A Nobleman and htt ft tend aie sitting \ iattviug | <» a 
loom. Neat them | stands a Chaprassie. Outside, at the 
gate, a Porter^ oi Datioati, ts toalUng up and domn. 
Nobleman Is eveiythiog leady | foi the feast ? 
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Piuttd. Yes We have gob fiaib | aud floweu | and 
vegetables | and sweetmeats of all kinds, bnt 1 have not 
been able to get any fish 
2J How IB that ? 

F. All the fisheimen say | that the sea is veiy rough | 
and they cannot catch any fish | until the weathei is less 
stoimy I 

iV I am veiy Sony to lieai that' My gnests will be 
vciy much disappointed | if tlieie is no hsli, and the feast 
will be quite spoiled, and 1 shall feel disgiaced To-moirow 
IS my daughtei’s wedding day j and the feast must be as 
good as we can make it We must get some fish { somehow 
01 othei 

F Well, I will tiy my best, but I feat theic is little 
hope ot getting any fish ( by to>moiiow 


{Onhide ) 

Tie poilei » mllivg np and down \ wieii a faieimau 
iA)i»eevp\earigiHgaveigfiiieJuh lie te going into tie 
palace | when the poiter tkpt hm 
Poitei Halt I Who are you P 
Faheiman I am a pooi fisheimaii 
P. What do you want ? 

F I have caught this fine fish and I wish to sell it | 
to youi mastei 

P Well, you cannot go in We don't want any fish | 
to-day 
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P Bat look I wliat a fine fish it is I know yonr 
mastei will want to buy it | when he sees ih 



P No, I tell you You cannot go in 
F Oh, please 811, let me go m. 

P No ' Be ofi I at once 

F 0 , 811, have meioy I must sell my fish, I 
have got no food m my house, and unless I sell my fish, 
my wife and ohildien will have nothing to eat | to day. 
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P Well, 1 am a meicifal man I will be kind* 
heal ted | and let you in 

F 0, thank you Sii. May God lewaid you foi 
youi kindness 

P Stop a minute I was going to Say, “But, if 1 
let you in, you must give me half of what yon get foi 
the fish " 

F Yery well Sii, I will give yon one ahna | n hen 
I come back, 

P No, that will not do One half of what you get, 
' 01 off you go 

F Veiy well, two annas, my loid 

P Nonsense > Be off < I will have no moie to 
■ say to yon 

F Yeiy well It shall be as yoiu honom pleases. 
Let me in | and you shall have half of what I get foi 
the fish 

(Zfie Pofla lets hm vi\anithe Ftshetmanenletstie 
Fbilemn’s /oom^. 

Nolleman Who is that? 

Ciapiassie Please, youi honom, it is a fisbeiman He 
has biought a fish | to sell 

N. Bung him heie 

>■ 

{^hefshenmm eomesfotwaid, ineeh hefme He JVoilemu, 
and plates ihefisk at Ats/eet.) 

N. {To his fiienS) Look, he has biought us | just 
what we want 

F, Yes, it IB a veiy fine fish 
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N, Well fishenuRn, yon have come [ juei at the 
light time How much do you want | foi that fish f 
F Not a single pice Twenty lashes on my baie 
back I is the puce of this fish 

N. {To hi fnend) The man must be mad {To 
Uefitherman). What did yon say f 



F I want to sell this fish 

N Well, how much do you want foi it ? Ton need 
not be afiaid, I will give you a good puce foi it 

F Twenty lashes on my bare back | is the price of 
the fish 

N Nonsense You have biought ns | jnst what we 
want Why should I beat you ^ 
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F I will not take monej' Twenty Inehte | on my 
baie back | ib tbe pucc of tlic fisb. 

N Thu IS 'xeiy strange. I do not undeistand 
it But we mnti liaic the fub, so let us give him 
the price | that he asks. (To the fisherman) Well, my 
man, I do not nndcistand this | at nil. But wo 
mwf Iiaie the fish ( so give it to me | and I will 
pay you the price }ou ask. ( To the Cha^rasste) 
Gliapiassio < 

Chaprasste My Lord ' 

F. Gi\c this man twenty lashes | on his bare back, 
but see that yon beat him veiy gently. 

G. Vci} well, my Loid (Bie Chaprassie goes out | 
and gels a sttek. Then he pnlU off the fisherman's 
coat I and legins to beat hm, eownltvg the stroles.) 
One- 1 two- 1 thiee- 1 four- j five- | sit- 1 seven- 1 eight- 1 
nine- ] ten .. 

F. Stop I stop ' (The Giapiasste stops) I have a 
paitner in this bnsinius, and it is onlj fan | that he 
should have hts share. 

N. (astonished) What | nie there two such fools 
in the woild 7 Wheie is your paitnei ? 

F. He IS just outside 

N. Who IS he 7 

F He IS yoni Loidsbip’s poitei When I wanted 
to come in j to sell my fish | he lefused to let me pass ] 
till 1 promised to gne him | half of what 1 got for my 
fisb. 

N The iillain ' Cliaprassic I | bnng the porter 
8-f4 
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heie I at once. {Tlie Chapame goet out | mid bnngi 
t» tie Porter ) 

' 27. (To the Poitei) Bid yon make this fisheiman 

promise | to give you half of what he got foi his 
fish? 

P. (mud athamed] Yes, my Loid. 

27. Veiy well, yon shall have it. (2b the Ckapaiae) 
Take off his coat | and give him ten lashes | on his bale 
back, and mind you lay them on | as haid as yon can. 
And then | dismiss him fiom my seivice 

Tie Cinpaeste etnps of He p»ler't “ptgrt’\ and 
belt I and Hen lalee off ite coat | and, maltng itm 
kneel down, beale itm, eounting tie eUolee) One* | two- 1 
three- 1 foui> | five- ] six - 1 seven- 1 eight- | nine- | ten. 
Be ofE ' Ton aie dismissed I 

_ 27. h^sbeiman, come 'here 1 have paid yon yom 
puce I foi the fish 27ow 1 1 will give yon a lewaid. 
Take this gold chain ] and give it to yonr wife. And 
whenevei you wish to sell yoni fish | bung them to my 
house. 

( Tiejitieimu bom inmb/g | and goes off) 

Grammai. Contmue the lesson on nUmdei and eatend it to verbs 
also 

DietaUon and TYaiithlion As before 

Composition This should always be praotised orally Some of the 
questions that have been used during the conversation will 
suggest subjects for composition They should be simple 
and not demand long answers,' 
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Minis, Dins lesbon should take several dajs Id leading it the 
lioiB should, o£ course, take difterent ports, as the} 'uill later 
ou alien thej act it 

Til <w iaid as you can, note that the accent must he on 
kaid, not on as 


Lesson 5. 

CoHtersalion About cleanlihebs 

CLEANLINESS 

GauffOk Wlij aas }oui ieatliei augr} | Ibis molu- 
lug, Debeu 7 

Bdeu, Because some of tbe bo}s came into tbe 
class ] witb duty bauds ( aud duty clotbes 
0 What did jonr feacbei say to }ou ? 

D Fust of all I he sent too boislioine ] to change 
then cloth(s|aiid wish then bauds , then be spoke 
to ns all I about bpin>r neat and clean. 

G What did he lell }on ? 

D 1 cannot lemembei all that be (old us 
0 Well, please tell me | as mncb as you can 
D Veiy well, 1 tijU try to fell jou | all I 
can lememboi He said | we must all take caie to 
keep our bndies clean, because a pnie soul [ cannot 
lire in an impiiie body, and that if oni bodies aie 
duty ' and our rlotliet soiled | and untidy, our souls 
mil also become soiled | and stained, for the soul is 
fashioned | by tbe body it lives in. 
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G. That is veiy luteiestiiig I have nevei 
thought of that befoie. I will tiy to lemembei | 
always | what yon have told me Bat please go 
on, I should like to heai some moic 

5. Then he said | that our chaiacteis aie made 
up of our daily habits , and that, if we aie duly 
and untidy m oui habits, our chaiacteis will also 
be shaped by these habits. Instead of being caieful, 
honest, and indnstnous, we shall giodually become 
coieless, lazy, and dishonouiablei Foi the diitmess 
and untidiness | in which we daily live | will degiade 
our ohaiacters | and pollute them. He said, too, 
that those who aic duty and untidy in then habits, 
gradually lose all self-icspect , and that if we lose 
self-iespect, we soon lose the lespect of otheis. lie 
who does not lespect himself, and show liis self-iespect, 
by talking caie of his body, and his ontwaid appeaiance. 
Will find that olhcis, too, think that he is not worthy 
of lespect. 

G Yes, I believe that is tiue, thongh I nevei lieaid 
anyone say so befoie. But did he mean that we aie 
to weal gland clothes ? That would be difficult, foi 
some of ns aie veiy pool. 

J) No, he did not mean that. He said that self' 
lespect may be shown | in the appeaiance of even the 
pooiest , foi even the pooiest | can keep then bodies | 
and then clothes | neat and clean, 

6. And did he say anything about health ^ 

]}, Yes, he said Uiat cleanliness ( is the best means 
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of keeping our bodies stioug and well , that 
health soon deseits a body that is foul and 

duty. 

G, I suppose that is why tie are taught, fiom 
our childhood, to wash omselvcs carefully | ei’eiy 
day. 

J) Yes, that is the icason. And he said that 

IS the leason | why oui icligiou leaches us | to make 
oni bodies pnie and clean | befoic we engage, in 
leligions woisbip ; foi the soul that woiships God ( 
should be puie , and the house m uhich the soul 
lives, I mean the body, should be puie also, olliei- 
uisc, a man is not fit to come into the piesence of 
God. 

G 1 uiU lemembei this, and when 1 1 take my 
bath each moining, I will call to mind | what you 
haie told me | to-day. 

Giammat The use of the Itl, Sinl and Sid peuont maj be 
exploinci] and illubbated 

DiUalion, Tixtiulahou and Com^iUou As befoie 

Hittlt The teacher ehonld not onl} see that the lesson ib lead but 
albo that it 18 acted uponhj thebojs Diitj and untidy 
bojb bhould be icpiiinaaded and punished, if nccessaiy 
Keep a cuutiniial ^atcli on the final lontmanli- 

Lesson 6. 

Gomel talioH A good many questions can be asked about the 
Hind 
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THE WIND. 

Who has seen the wind ? 

Neither I ] nor you ; 

But when the leaves hang tiembling, 

^'he wind is passing thiongh. 

Who has seen the wind ? 

Neithei yon | noi 1 , 

But when the tiees hang doT^n then heads^ ^ 

The wind is passing by. 

Ciiultita Boattti. 

Ofaaunai . Cootinuo tho lensoti bn the thtee pei toiu 

CompoutUH It poaaihle, the boya should give some o£ the lesulfs 
of then oivn obsenation of the mud and its effects 

SmlB Lot the pauses lie followed m leading TPihiI diiist get its 
final eonsonant every time. 

Lesson 7. 

CoavertaUoH About tho stoiy Tho bo^s should be encouraged 
to tell nu} otbci village atones they know 

THE BOGUS. 

{TianslateA from ike late Sev, Midtiiand Eahus 
Colleeltou of Oiaou 2'alee) 

Once upon a time | there lived an old mairied 
couple I who had no childieii So they made up 
then minds | to keep a henj and soon they had a 
number of chickens 
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Piesendj | ihe old maa began to feel a longing | 
to eat a chicken , but bis wife would not allow bun 
to hare any. So he determind to play a tiick 
npon hei, and said to her | one day, "Let ns keep an 
owl 

The old woman said, "Where have you seen one, 
old man 

" I have seen one m the mohna tiee,'' said the 
old man ; "she sits inside the hollow hnnk. We wiQ 
give her something to eat | in the morning, won’t we, 
my dear ?’* 

"What shall we give her ?” asked the old woman.^ , 

"We had bettei give hei a chicken to eat,” said the 
old man. 

Then th'ey went to bed, and in the morning | the 
old man got 'up | and killed a chicken, plucked ity and 
gave it to his wife, and said, "Boast it well, and bnng 
it to the mohna tiee, and put it into the bole | in the 
hunk Meanwhile 1 1 will go off to the held | and 
pbngh." 

Then he ran off to the mohna tree, ciept into the 
hollow of the hnnk ( and oioncbed down | inside. 

When his wife had roasted the chicken nicely | 
she bi ought it to the mohna tree, poked it into the 
.hole, and said, "There, owl, I have brought some meat 
for you." 

The old man took the chicken, ate it up, and then 
crawled out | and went to (he field to plough When 
'ha came home | he said to his wife "Wife, yon mnst 
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loast a chicken | eveiy day | and bung it for the ovl, 
but you mnst neve) peep into the hole.” ' 

So a chicken was roasted every day | for the ov], till 
they were all gone. Bat when the old woman bionght 
the last chicken | and put it into the hole, she said 
angiily, "Take it, owl, and eat it up.” And then | she 
looked into the hole. When she saw hei old man inside | 
she was so angiy | at the tuck he had played hei | 
that she made up her mind | she would never live with 
him ] anymore. 

So she went home | and packed up hei things 
in a, basket | and got leady to go back to her own 
. village. But when she tried to lift up the basket | 
to put it on hei head | she found that it was too 
heavy | to laise up , so she went ofE | to find one of 
her neighbours J to help her to pnt the basket on her 
head. 

In the meantime | her husband came home j and 
found the basket He lifted up the hd | and saw that 
it was full of his wife’s things | and guessed that she 
bad found out his tuck | and was gomg to leave him. 
So he unpacked the basket, hid all the things away, 
and got into the basket himself, and festened down 
the Iid 

Presently the old woman came back | with a 
neighbour, and between them, thcy^ got the heavy 
basket on to hei head, and off she set | to hei native 
village. 

When she got theie | and opened the lAsket Itnd 
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looked inside, what was hei astonieheaent | to see hei 
husband. "Yon aie a logne” she said, “ I cannot get 
away fiom yon, so we may as well go bank home | 
togethei." 

Gtamrm Beviaon 

ITmta Let the etoiy be acted after it has been lead and Ihorouglily 
understood 

Lesson 8 

Cornel lattott About tiying Any illustrative stones may be 
referred to. 

TRY, TRY AGAIN 

'Tis a lesson yon should heed, 

Tiy, tiy again } 

If at fiist you don’t succeed, 

Tiy, try again , 

Thus I youi courage will appear ; 

Foi 1 if you will peiseveie, 

You will con^uei, neiei feai ; 

Tiy, tty again , 

Once 01 twice, though you should fail, 

Try, tiy again 
Dill at last I yon dopievail, 

Tiy, tiy again , 

If we stiive, 'tie no disgiace, 

Though we may not win the lace ; 

What IS best in such a case ; 

Iiy, tiy again 
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If you find your fast is hnid, 
tiy again ; 

Time will bung you your lewaid , 

Tiy, tiy again j 
All that; otbei men can do. 

Why I with patience, shonld not you ^ 

Only keep this rule in view, 

Try, tiy again 

Giammat A lesson on the division of sentences into SutyaH end 
PrediealB 

2>icte#ioa Poeti j shonld not be dictated The substance may be 
given 

ffnits See that the pauses aie observed and that the final conso- 
nants are sounded u in loca, giaw, shonld be given the 
double vowel sound something hke agw, loyace, notthe 
single vowel sound of lea 

Lesson 9 

Oonve)tation About the lesson 

THE DWARF AND THE GIANT. 

Once upon a time | a Giant { and a Dwaif neie 
friends | and always went about togetbei They 
made a baigain | that they would nevei foisake each 
othei So they staited out, and befoie long | they met 
with two Saiacens. The Dwaif, who was veiy hiave, 
lushed at the Saiacens | and dealt one of them a fniions 
blow But the Dwaif's stiength | was not equal to 
his couiage | and the blow did his enemy but little 
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liftvm. But he, in retorn, hCted up hu swoid ) and 
stinck ofE his DvraiE's aim. 

He was now in a wofnl plight, but the Giant coming 
tp hiB help, in a short time | left the two Saracens 



dead [ on the plain, and the Dwarf cut off his enemy's 
head | out of spite 

Then they went on j in seaioh of fiesh adventmes. 
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They had not gone veiy far | when they saw three 
lobbeiB I cairying away a beantifnl lady. The Dwmf 
was not qmte eo fieice | as at fiist , but | for all that | 
he stiuok the fiist blow | and in retain | had his eye 
knocked out by one of the lobbeis The Giant, however, 
soon came to his help, and would have killed all the 
lobbeiB, bad they not taken to digbt. 

Qliey weie both veiy joyful | at this victoiy, and 
the beautiful lady, out of giatitude, manied the Giant 

They went on onee moie ] and again | fell in with 
a body of wieked men | with whom .they began 
to fight. 

In this battle | tbe Giant was the fiist to begin , 
but the Dwaif was not far behind Wheievei the 
Giant went | all fell befoie him, but the Dwaif was 
neaily killed | moie then once. At last | they won the 
victoiy I and the enemy fied in. all directions. Bnt 
not befoie the Dwaif had lost a leg. But the Giant 
was without a single wound. 

The Giant was veiy pleased with his victoiies, 
and Cl led out to the Dwaif, *‘My little heio I let ns 
gam one victoiy moie | and we shall have honour | for 
evei " 

“No,’’ said the Dwarf, who had ] by this time | 
grown wisei, "no, I will fight no moie , foi I find | 
in eveiy battle | that you get all the lewaids, bnt all the 
blows fall upon me ’’ 

I think I we may leain fiom this | that it is 
|)ettef to associate with oni equals | than with thosp 
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\(ho aic ^ically oni siipcuois | oitlici in Rliengtii | ot 
in iicIicR. 

Giammm Cnntiniio llic loMon on nml Piuhntlr 
Umh Scotliifllip know the ctoii llioioni'lil^ liofoio they 
tiCKin to mil It ii; o miMoke (o bo in (on f!icni n Imrr} to 
1ic;^n the loiilinp; 

Si'o lint the fill'll It in inimift, ttifauh Sin ih t;iicii the 
aouml of ; 

Thi'pici'cin'i} I<ocon\oRipnlh Inrncil iiiloa ihnlofiiie niul 
the ll^^s allow c(1 lo pln\ tlio two pari', m coniorantioii 
1 he wnnl Siriocii ■•honlil Iw c\p1ainci1 

Lesson 10 

CmtfixiUen Ahoiif the rtoo The hn\a irni} hDcncoiii'igcil to 
t<ilk ahont nn> licegcialhG} lm\c eccn, nml also nhoiit the 
fiiiioial cii'toiin Ilf then owii,pciiplo 

THE DISPUTE 

{Tiamlated /im He lafe Her . Ferdmaml 
nahn'i Cofleelton o/'0)aon Tnlet) 

In n Inigc town | Uicio once ined nn old mniiicd 
couple The old mnn need to go onl | cvciy dny | into 
the fonn | lo beg, and bionght Lack iico | and dal | 
and other things | and gave them to his nifc. And 
she used to go out | to gather iiicirood | to cook then 
food irilh. And they hied veiy happily togelhei. 

Nour I in that tonn | tbeic lived n great nobleman | 
fiom ivhom the old man n«cd to beg | cieiy day. 
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And one day | the old woman said to her husband, '<1 
should like veij ranch | to taste a oake , so go | and 
beg some fine iice | and bung it to me '' 

"Veiy well,^' leplied the old man, "I will go out | 
to day I and see if I can get some fine iice “ 

So he went | to the houses of some poor people, 
nnd they ga\e him dal, and millet, and coaise iice. 
But he couldn't get any fine iice. Then he went to 
the nobleman’s house | and begged foi fine iice They 
gave him dal, bnt he wouldn't take it. Then they 
gave him millet, but he lefnsed that. Then they 
gave him coaise iice, hut he lefused that too. At last | 
they gave him a handful of fine lice ( and he went 
off home with it. 

When his wife saw the fine i ice | she was veiy pleased, 
and took it, and soondiied it | and ground it into flom. 
Then she made thiee little cakes | of the flour | 
and baked them, and said to beiself, "I will eat two 
of them I and give one in my old man " 

Fiesently hei old man came home, and a dispute 
aiose between them 

must have two of the cakes," said the old woman, 
'^because 1 baked them,” 

"No, I must have two of the cakes," said the old 
man, “because I biought the iice" And they giew 
very angiy about it. 

At last |4hey made a baigain | and said, “Let us 
both go to sleep, and wboevei wake; up last | shall 
have tjvo cakes.” 
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So tbe old woman put away the cakes | and they 
both went to bed In the morning they woke up | as usual, 
but neiUiei of them wanted to get up fiist | £oi feai of 
losing the c^tia cake The old man said to himself, "Let 
my old woman get up fiist | and then I shall have the 
two cakes " 

But the old woman la} vcty still, thinking "He is 
suie to get up soon, and then /shall have the two cakes" 
And they both lay quite quiet 1 pictenduig to be asleep. 
And so it went on | loi thiec da} s 

Blit the nobleman missed the old man, who used to 
come to his house ciciy da} | to beg, and said, "Wheio 
IS that old man | who used to come heio | eveiy day | to 
beg? I haven't seen himjfoi three days What has 
happened to him 7" 

Then ho scut his sonants | to find out | what lind 
become of the old man They came to bis house | and 
looked in I and saw the old man and his wife | lying on 
their mat, quite still, and appaiciilly lifeless. And they 
said, "They must both be dead " 

So they went back | and s.iid to the nobleman, "The 
old beggar and bis wife | aic both dead. We found 
them I lying on the ilooi of then house " Then the 
nobleman said, "Go, and take down the thatch | and the 
laCtcrs of then house | and make a funeral pyie | and 
bum then bodies" 

So they went) and pulled ofE the loof, and took 
it away to the bnining ghat, and made a pyie; and 
then the men fetched the old man and his wife, and 
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pnLtbem on the top of the pp'e, and set light to the 
wood 

Bat when the wood began to bum | and ciackle^ 
the old man and hia wife both spiang np^ and shonted 
oat I togethei, "I will eat them both I will eat 
them both " 

At this I the two men were teiiibly fiiglitenedj and 
run off to the nobleman, crying ont, "The old man and 
his wife jumped up fiom the pyie | and shonted out, 
"I will eat them both. I will eat them both ” And we 
weie teiiiblyfiightened ] and lan away ) because they weie 
gomg to eat us." 

The nobleman was gieatly astonished 'to heai this ; 
bat, befoie he oould ask any inoie rpiestions, the- old roan 
and his wife appealed at the dooi, and told him the 
whole stoiy The nobleman was veiy much aronsed 
at thou stoiy, and had pity on them, and took them 
into his hoase, wheie they hired happily | evei 
after. 

Giammm Poilsion 


Lesson 11. 

CaaveiMlioii The hojs may be .ible to toll olhei bluiies also 
about the Pamlit 

ISWAR CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR. 

A lesson agatnsi false jptiie. 

Yon have all lieaid of the gieat Fandil J Iswai 
Cliaiidia Vidyasagai And )0u know ] what a gieat 
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scholar he nas, and how hard | he worked, and how 
he won the icspeot of all men | by his vast learning, 



and by bis gentle and noble chaioctei, 

We cannot all he gieat stholois | IiLc lewai Ghaudm ; 
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but we can all learn fiom him ] lessons of industry | 
and peiseveiance. And I think | when we hear the 
' following stoiy^ we may also leain a lesson | against 
false piide. 

One day ] lawar Chandia was tiavelling | to hu 
home I at Midnapui. At the same time | theie happened 
to he a College student | going home foi his holidays | 
fiom a College in Calcutta The student appealed to 
think himself | greatei than any one else | and would 
not deign to speak fb the Pandit, who sat meekly hy | 
and spoke not a woid. 

'When they aiiired at Midnapni | the studenti 
who had a small bag, ciied loudly for a coolie [ to come 
and cany it, But no ooolie came, for they weie all busy | 
with the luggage of other tiarelleis So the Pandit, 
seeing the student in a difficulty, ofEeied to cany his bag 
foi him. 

The student matched proudly off | and the great 
Pandit followed meekly | behind, caiiying the bag. 
When they aiiived at the student's house, which was 
not very fai away, the student took the bag | and offeied 
the Pandit font pice | foi his seivices. The Pandit 
politely lefnsed to take anything | and went on his 
way. 

Next day | the student was greatly delighted | to 
leceive an invitation to attened a paity | given in 
liononi of Pandit Tswai Chandia '\''idyaEagai. He 
went I feeling more full of pnde than evei But 
what was his shame | and dismay | to find, in the 
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lionouicd Pandit, Ins bumble fellow tiarell^.ot the day 
befons 

'We may be sine | that he leained the lesson, 
may also learn it, not to be ashamed to do honoiiiable 
work, houc\Gr humble its natuie may be. 


^leniHiar. Continue the lesson on Snlijeel nnd Pitdieate 
Siiilt Itmn} add iiitcreit to tho storj if the hojs aro allowed to 
put the piece into dialogue form, one taking the pait of the 
Pandit, nnd another that of the student 

Lesson 12. 

Canttmim. About the appearance and charactci of Father 
Wilhnin 


FATHER WILLIAJr. 

''Yon nic old, Father William,'’ the young' man eiied, 
"The few locks | that aie left you | aie giey. 

Yon are bale, Fathei 'William, a heaity old man , 

Now tell me the leason, I piay." 

"In the days of my youth," Eatbei William leplied, 
"I remembeied | that youth would fly fast ] 

And abused not my health ] and my vigoui | at iiist. 
That I never might need them | at last " 

"Yon are old, Fathei William,” Uie young man cued, 
"And pleasuies | with youth | pass away , 

And jet I } on lament not the days that aie gone , 

Non tell me the leason, I pia^." 
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“In the days of my youth,” Fathei William replied, 

“I lememheied | that youth would not last ; 

I thought of the futoie, whatevei I did, 

That I never might giieve [ foi the past ” 

“Yon aie old, Eathei William,’' the young man cued, 
“And life | must be hastening away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to conveise upon death , 

Now tell me the leason, I pray.” 

“I am oheerful, young man," Eathei William leplicd, 
“Let the cause youi attention engage , 

In the days of my youth, I lemembeied my God, 

And He | has not forgotten my age.” 

Qiammm A lesson inn} be given on the nftei tinnsitivo 
verbs 

Composition The bo}s may dessnbe some old man of their 
acqnaintanoe 

Hutia. The boys may m pan dmhgve give the substance of 
the poem, one boy taking the part of Fathei William and 
another that of the joiing man. 

Lesson 18. 

Cottveiialuia The bo}s slionid be able to say a good deal about 
Buddha 


BUDDHA. 

» 

Long, long ago, in the noitb of India ) theid lived a 
King I named Snd4hodana | and his Qnedn, Maya. A 
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beantiEul son was bom to them | and thej named him | 
Siddhartha 

At his biith I wondeifiil things were told of him ( 
and wise men said | that this jonng Piince would become 
Buddha, the loid of the world. 



The young Pnnce was very carefully biought up | 
by his fathei, who called togethei f all the wisest men 
in the kmgdom | to teach him | all that a young Pnnce 
should know. And Pnnoe Siddhartha soon giew veiy 
learned | so that his teachers could teach him nothing 
pagie. And though he was learned in boohs j and 
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skilled m the use of ell kinds of weapons, yet he nevai 
giew ram | or pioud, but always tieated his teachers 
with leverence | and his companions wiUi gentleness | 
and afEection So tliat all * men loved him | and piaised 
him 

His life was so fall of happiness | that pain and 
soiiow weie unknown to him But one day, as he 
was Bitting m his gaiden, a snow-white swan, that a 
huntei had shot, tlutteied, wounded, to Ins feet. 
Fimce Siddhaitha took it up | and his heait was 
mo\ed with deep pity | at the sight of the heantifnl 
wounded oieature Gently | he touched the heantifnl 
hud I and, with loving hands, diew the cinel aiiow 
fiom Its wound, and caied for it, and at last, set it 
flee I to letuin | leyoicing | to its fellows But though 
the swan was gone, the memoiy of its suffeiings | 
lived on | in the heait of the Piince | and he began to 
meditate | upon the pain | and soirow of the woild, 
and to pondei | how best he could give up his 
life I to save his fellow men | fiom snffeiing and 
pain 

In vain | his fathei hied to tuin bis thoughts to 
otliei things | and to hide figm his eyes | all signs of 
snffeiing, pain | and death. In vain | he maiiied 
him to a lovely young Piinoess And even | when 
the Piinoess Yasodhaia boie him a son | his thoughts 
could not be tuined fiom his fellow men | and the 
heavy buiden of soirow | tliat they boie So one 
night, in seoieoy | and in silence, he stole fiom 
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beside his sleeping wife, and leffc the lojal palace, never 
to letuin 

Hencefoith | he spent bis life m the service of men, 
seehing, by pious meditation, to gain enlightenment | 
himselt, and then | to teach men | how they, too, by 
leading | holy | gentle | pme | and sinless lives might 
iise I above the sins | and soiiows of the woild. 

And millions of men became his follow eis | and 
leaint the lesson of its holy hfe ^ 

Qiamnua Conhoue the lesson on the object 

Dtclaiion. The dictation should ah njs include a few of the new 
words in the lesson 

ITints The teacher should temember that evplanations should be 
giAdn, as far as possible, in English The Temacnlar will 
ha\e to bo used ocoasionally, but it should be heard as little 
as poseiblo, during the English lesson 

Lesson 14 

Oonieitatiott About Jock and the Beanstalk The teachei should 
first tell the story to the class , and then, by means of 
questions, get the bojs to tell him the stoiy in tbeir.turo 
When thej all know the storj fairly weU, the leading maj 
be begun , but not before It will make the story more 
interesting to the bojs if it is turned into dialogue form 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Once upon a time theie was a pool widow who had 
one son His name was Jack The widow was veiy pool, 
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and yeai by yeai | sbe became pooiei and pooiei, till at 
last I she had nothing left | bat one cow 

Now Jack was lathei stnpid | and lathei lazy | and 
he did not help his mothei mnch One day | she said 
to him, “Unless we sell the cow | we must starve. 
To-moiiow I you must take hei to the maiket | and 
sell hei I foi the best puce yon can get " And then she 
began to ciy. 

They went to bed , and, in the morning. Jack 
started off to maiket | with the cow. On the load | he 
met a faimei | and they began to talk Piesently | 
the farmer pulled some beans out of his pocket 
and showed them to Jaok "Uo 3 011 see these beans 
he said 

Jack looked at them | and thought they weie very 
pielty. So he said to the faimei, “1 should like 
to have those beans They aie very pretty " "Tes," 
said the faimei, “they aie veiy pietty beans | and th^ 
aie very wondeiful j too What will you give me for 
them 

“I don’t know," said Jack. “What would yon 
like ?" 

"Will you give me your con | foi the beans said 
the faimei Jack looked at the cow and then looked 
at the beans, and he said to himself, “The beans are 
much pi ether than the cow | and Jess tionhle to take 
caie of." 

Then he said to the faimei, “Veiy well, yon shall have 
the cow , give me the beans.” 
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The fimner was veiy mneh pleased He said, "Heie, 
take the beans. Give me tbe cow ” 

So Jack took tbe beans | and put them all mto lus 
handkeicliief And the faimer took hold of the lope | 
and led the cow away, voiy pleased with his bargain. 



When Jack got home | his mother was waiting at 
the doa for him. As soon as she saw him ] she saidj 
“Where is the cow J” 

"0,” said Jack, «I have sold it ” 

“Then where is the money ?” said his mothei. 

“I didn’t get any money for it/* said Jack| "bnt I - 
got these lovely beans Look, aren’t they pretty ?* 
And he opened his handkeicbief ] and showed them 
to h«, 
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I “What," said his mother, “yon stupid boy, is 
this all yon got for my beantiful cow And she took 
the beans | and flung them at Iiim “Get out of my 
sight," she said, “was theie ever snoh a Stnpid boy | 
in the whole woild 7" And she sat down | and began 
to ciy I for angei and disappointment And then they 
both went to bed | without any snppei, foi theie was 
no food in the house | and no money to buy any food 
with 


PART II. 

Now I when Jack's mother threw the beans at 
him, some of them fell on the floor, and some fell 
out of the window | on the gionnd below. And when 
Jack woke up | in the morning | he saw. that theie was 
something daik | in fiont of the window. He jumped 
out of bed I and lan to the window | to see what it 
was. 

He found that a gieat tree had grown up in the 
night I and had neaily coveied the window. Then he 
lan out I into the gaiden | and found that the beans 
had giown up in the nigh^ foi they weie magic beans, 
and had mounted high above the house | till the tops 
weie lost in the sky 

Jack was very much astonished But he thought 
to himself, "I will And out wheie the beanstalk 
goes " 

' So he began to climb up the beanstalk. ’ He 
climbed ) and climbed, till he was quite tned ; anj. 
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at lest, About midday, he came to the top j aud stepped 
ofi the stalh | into a strange eonntiy. 

At Bist he could see nothing but a bate deseit, 
without a single tree | oi blade of glass fie felt veiy 
wietcbed [ foi be was veiy hungiy. He sat down | , 
and began to think | what a foolish, useless boy 
he uas, and how little he had done | to help biS 
mothei. 

Aftei a while } he gob up j and began to w<ilk along ] 
looking for something to eat. Piesently | he mat on 
old woman She was \eiy, veiy old , so old that nobody 
could^tell when she was born , 

She looked at Jack ( and nodded | and said, "Don't 
be afiaid, Jack, I know who you aie, and all about 
you Look, ovei there | in the west | lives a wicked 
giant. ^ That giant killed youi father | when yon weie 
a veiy little boy | and stole away all his money That 
IS why youi mothei is so pooi. Now | it is yoot duty | 
to puuish the giant | and get back all yont fethei's 
money Bnt | it will be a veiy difficult and dangeious 
task So yon most not be lazy and stupid ] any 
moie Bemembei | that if you do not woik haid | and 
peiseveie in what you undeitake | yon will nevei piospei | 
but always be miseiable.'^ And tiien the old woman 
vanished. 

Jack went on and on | and about sunset ] be came 
to the gate of a gieat castle A kind looking woman 
was standing at the dooi | and Jack begged hei to give 
biin some food [ and a night’e lodging. 
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''Alas!" I she said, "You don't tnow what you 
ash, my poor boy. My husband is a giant | and always 
eats men and boys | when he can catch them. He 
would find you | at once | even if you weie fifty miles 
away. 

But Jack was so tiied | and faint with hunger | 
that he did not thmk about the danger | and earnestly 
begged the woman | to take him in | and give some 
food. 

So I at last I she consented | and led him into the 
oasUe. As ho followed | he saw some miseiable men | 
chamed ] in a dungeon | waiting to be killed and eaten | 
by the giant. At this sight | his heait sank | and he 
began to wish | that he bad nevei come inside the castle. 
But the smell of food came into his nosliils, and he foigot 
all about the dangei, and only lemembeied | that he was 
neaily dymg of hungei. 

The giant's wife led him into the kitchen | and placed 
a seat for him | neai the file | and gave him plenty 
to eat and dunk. He had scaicely finished, when theie 
was a tiemeudous knock at the dooi. The giant’s 
wife hastily concealed Jack in the oven | and let her 
husband in 

The giant walked into the loom | and began to 
sniff and snuff about. "Wife," he^ loaied, "I smell 
flesh meat'' 

“Nonsense, my deal 1" said his wife, “you aie always 
imagining something Have you foigolten fill about Hie 
men m the dungeons 
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The giant said no moie | but ant down | and began 
to gobble up bis suppei. Jack peeped thioogb a crack in 
the oven dooi | and wds astomebed' to see bow mneb be 
ate I and what huge pieces be swallowed 



and placed it on tbe table ‘'Lay 1” loaied the giant 
And immediatdy tbe ben laid a golden egg. "Lay 
anolhui loaied tbe giant. And ereiy time be spoke | 
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ibe liea laid anoliliei beaatifol golden egg. At last 
the giant was so tired | that he went to sleep | and 
eveiy time he snoied | it sounded like a cannon being 
filed o£E. 

As soon as the giant was fast asleep. Jack ciept out 
of the oven | and seized the hen | and gently ciept ont 
of the room. 

He leached the beanstalk m safety | and climbed down, 
and earned the hen | home to bis mothei*. 


PAEr III. 


Poi a long while ] Jack and bis motbei lived vciy 
comfoitably | on the money they got by selbng the golden 
eggs, that the hen laid for them Bat after a time | Jack 
began to long foi raoie adventuies So, one day, he 
climbed the beanstalk again | and went | as befoi'e | to the 
giant’s castle. This time | he was in disguise | so that 
when he asked the giant's wife for food and lodging, she did 
not know him. 

The giant's wife was veiy unwilling to let him in. 
She told him | how she had ( once befoie | taken pity on 
a pool, hungry, fiiendless boy, and bow the young scamp 
had-re^aid hei | by stealing the Ogle’s pet hen. Howevei, 
she I at last | agieed to let him in, and after she had fed 
hiiji 1 she hid him, this time, m a capboard. 

' Ekfsehtly, the Ogie came home | and cried | as before, 
"Wife, 1 smell fiesh meat." . 
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''Nonsenssi my dear I" said bis wife, "peibaps 
if IS a piece of meat | that tbe oiows bave.diopped on 
tbe loof.’’ 

Aftei Slipper | tbe giant roaied out to bis wife, 
"Fetch me my money-bags " Sbe fetched him tbe 
monqr-bags — they weie leally Jack’s fatliei's money- 
bags— and be counted out tbe money | till he fell asleep. 

Then Jack crept ont of the cnphoard, and carried 
tbe bags away, and made off | down the beanstalk | as 
befoie. 

PAST IV. 

It nas a long time befoie Jack ventiued up tbe 
beanstalk again. But, at last, one day, after dis- 
guising himself moie completely than evei, he climbed 
np tbe beanstalk | once more, and made his way to the 
giant's castle. 

This time | the giant’s wife was more unwilling 
than ever | to let him in But ] at length | he peisnaded 
her I and sbe let him m | and gave him food | as befoie. 
But sbe had no idea that be was Jack 

After be had bad his snppei | the Ogle's wife took 
him away | and concealed him in tbe coppei ( m which 
tbe water was boiled ' ■ 

Piesently | the giant came home [ and after sniffing 
about, roaied ont, "I smell fresh meat " . ' 

"No'nsense," said bis wife, "it must be what I am 
oooking for youi supper " 

Then the giant eat down | and gobbled' up ’seen 




The harp began to play, sweet music | of its own 
accofd I and piesenUy | the Ogic was lulled to sleep. 
Then Jack ciept out of the coppei | and began to cany 
off tlie harp. Bnb the boip was a magic haip, and 
as soon ns Jack touched it, it ciicd out, “Matter, 
Mastci r 
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The Ogle staited to his feet | and lushed st Jack | 
m a faij. 

But Jack was too quick foi him | and was soon out 
of tlie house | and lunning | as fast as his legs could 
cmj him I to the beanstalk The giant came thundeiing 
close behind, but he conld not lun as fast as Jack | foi 
be had eaten too much. 

Jack leacbed the beanstalk fiist ( and climbed down | 
as quickly as be could The moment he leached the 
bottom I he shouted out ' 

"Mothei, mothei l Get the hatchet ' The giant's 
aftei me 

Jack's mothei lan out | with the hatchet, and Jack 
seized it | and with one blow | cnt light tbiough the 
beanstalk The tree fell , and the Ogie tumbled bead- 
long I into the gaiden , and in a moment | was as dead 
as a dooi-nail 

Jack and hiB mothei neie now veir iich | and they 
lived happily togethei [ evei aftei, foi Jaok had foigotten 
all his naughty, idle ways | and had become a dutiful 
and obedient son 

Gmmmat A lesson on the three chief tenses p/eteiit, patt 
mdfafme 

Emls With % little ingenmty^this story cao be turned into i httle 
play which the bcjs will enjoy acting. 

Note that oun is sounded with a shoit o, as nsen 

Lesson 16, 

Convnmtioii Let tho liojs deseube i r'linhow the} hue seen 
5+6 
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THE RAINBOW 


Boats sail on Uie iiveis, 

And shiiis sail on the sens , 

Bnt clouds that sail acioss the sky 
Aie pietlici fai than these 

Theie aie budges on the iiveis, 

As pielly asyou please , 

Bnt the bow (hat budges hcaTcn, 

And oictlops the hcee, 

And builds a load fiom eaith to sky, 

Is piettici fai (ban these 

Cinthnn Bossefli, 

friammai Clontinne the lessoo on the tcooes 

ITinti The teachoi may explain to the bojs that 111100 finals 
rollon b a haul lettei I, I, p,f,th iliB sounded as* , and 
(hat ivlien it tollows any othci lettei it is sounded ns s ns 
?ni(?9P", Oee'jWieis The attention of the boibimj bediann 
to thib into fiom time to lime 
Pirlly ib (0 be piOHoiinccd ptillii 
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Lesson 16. 

Conieiealion Let a lotlci Hut has passcil tliiuiigh the pobl In. 
hroiiglil into clfth!. .iml talked ihoiit hcfuie the tcadiiig 
IicginB 

THIS LETTER 

Naieu What is that | m }oiu hand, Siucsh ? 

Saiai It IS a Icllci 
N Wheie is il fiom ’ 

S. It IS Iiom iny biothei, Alu] 

N. Wheie does he live ’ 

S He lives at Lncknoiv 

N How long did that Id tci l.'ikc | In come fiom 
Lnokiiow ^ 

S The lellei is dalcil (he SSid, .iiul i( luichod mo 
on llic SGlh, so | I suppose | it look thicc daj<> 

I am not suic You had hcllci look at the 
postmaik 

S Yes lieu, m liic poslninik It it> dalcil (he 21th, 
so I I suppose I in} biotliei did not post the lettei at 
once lie must liaic poslcd it | a da} aflei he 

IMOlC it 

N Ami 11 lieu did it icath CaliiiKa ? 

S On (he 2 itli I sec that the poblinjik ( on the 
back of (he IcKci | is dated tlio 2Sth So the Icttei 
look Old} one da} | to come Jiom Lucknow in 
Calcutta 

N Tliat ib veiy 'piiik indeed ILni riiisitfinin 
Calcutta to Lucknow ? 
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8 . U IS about 600 miles 

N How long would it take a man | to come 
from Lucknow to Calcutta { if tlieie weie noiailway? 

S. About two months ( if he came ob foot^ 
and I peihaps ( about foity days | if he came on 
horseback 

N. And how much would you have to pay a 
man | to bung yon a Icttei fiom Lvtcknow. 

S. I think I not less than thiity inpees, peihaps 
moie 

N And how much did yoni biothei pay | to send 
that leltei to you ? 

S. You can see foi }mniself. Heie is the stamp. 
He paid two pice 

N I think that is veiy wondeifnl How is 
it possible I to send a lettei so fai [ foi so veiy 
little ? 

S The reason is | that not one lettei is sent | at 
a time | but many thousands. And when so many 
letteis go togethei | the cost of caiiying them j is divid- 
ed , and so we can send oni letteis | ovei the whole 
of India ( and Bnima ( and even to Aden J at the late 
of two pice foi each lettei. 

N I think this is a veiy good airangement, 
and we aie foitnnate | that we live in these days ) 
when we can wiite to oui fiiends ] and idations J so 
easily. 

S. Yes, And I am told | that the postage lates in 
India I me the cheapest in the whole woild. 
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asked wbal was Llie matter, aud was told | that the}' were 
going to he hanged | for mmdenng then children. 

■Hop-o’ -my- Thumb uished up | and cried, "Stop ! slop ' 
we are all safe and well " 

His patents embiaced him | with teais, and the King 
lewaided him for his timely aid, and Hop-o’-my-Thiimb, 
and his bioUieis | and his parents | lived in peace and 
plenty | ever aftei. 

Giaynmtn Contiuiic the lesson on tone 
Dictabon, ConipoeiUon and oiislatton As hefuie 
ffiiils Constant attention is to be paid dunng the leading lesson to 
tlie cloai aitionlation of the hnal consonants 

Lesson 21. 

Comeimtton 'Ihestoij of llobinson t’lusoc niaj be told biitilj and 
then talked about 


SOLITUDE 

( Voses supposed io haie been viidtii bp Hohmson Lmioe 
tifien aione on ihe island ) 

I am monaich ) of all I suivey, 

My light I tlieie is none to dispute , 

Fiom the centre j all lound | to tho sea, 

I am bid j of the fowl | and the binte 
O Solitude ! | wheie are the charuis 
That sages have seen ] in thy face ? 
lletter ) dwell m the midst of alarms 
Than leign | in this hoirible place. 
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iuigul Ins noulb | ami nas caiiiccl off llaian | in 
consequence. 

G Yes 1 knon all lliat IVas that al/ bo said ? 

P. Noj henenton lo say) that foi each of ns | 
also I tlicic IS a line | that we must on no account | 
cioss 

G ATIiat did he mean 7 

P 1 will tell jon He said j we must diaw a 
line I between onisches and all dishononiable things, 
and ne must | on no accountj be tempted to eioss this 
lino 1 01 0111 nholo lues will be iiiined Foi ex- 
ample, we must dtan the line at copying, and at 
cheating, and at telling lies, and, howevci gicat the 
temptation may bo, we mnst iievei cioss that line 

G, Yes, that IS quite tight 

P He said I tlint sometimes boys weic tempted 
to copy I and to cheat, in oidei to escape blame, oi m 
oidei to get piomotion, oi in older to do bcttei than 
othcis boys , and sometimes we aic tempted to tell 
lies, in oidci lo escape pnoishment Bub j we mnst 
novel allow oiiiselves to be diawn acioss the line 
oE honotii I that scpaiatcs ns fiom all these things. 
Because, if we cioss that line, oiii chaiaotci becomes 
stained | and dishonouicd And oui cliaiaotei | and 
oui lionoui I should bo of gicntci value to ns | 
than anything else in the woild We mnst learn 
to fcai dishononi | moi'c than any punishment | oi 
loss 

G Yes, that IS all tine I will liy to icmcmhei 
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that, and when 1 am tempted to do wrong 1 1 will 
think of the line of hononi | that I must not cioss. 

Giammm A ]e8<ion on the use of the Itifimlne 31aod 

Smfs The teacher may frequently lecui to this lesson in order 
to impress on the boj s the importance of being stnctlj 
honourable in all thej do and say 


Lesson 18 

Coni ei mtion Let the bojs talk sbont the different little things 
that make gieat ones iihen combined togethei 


LITTLE THINGS 

Little diops of water, 

Little giaine of sand 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land 

Thus I the little moments, 

Humble j though they he, 

Make the mighty ages 
Of eteinity. 

Giammm Heviee the lesson on the use of the Jiidieatite Jl/ood 

fftnit ilanj lUustrations may be introduced little letters make 
great booke little lines make maps and pictines little 
thioade make gieat pieces of clotb, and so on 
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Lesson 19 

Coiiiei'Otinn Tlio blon nC Sn\ilii Mill lio knoM n (o iiiosi uf (lio 
lulls mil tliGj i<in cisifi SIX boiiiclliing ilioiit it 

SAVITIII. 

Long }Mis ago I (Iicrc Incd a bciulifitl piinccss | 
named Si\ilii She nai* \l‘i> dcai to liei paicnls | 
foi dm Iiiul been gnen to them | in ansnci io Ibcii 

piajcis 

As die gieu tip I sbe gicn inoie and moic bcaiili- 
fiil 1 .111(1 aLCompliblicd , .ind at (he same lime | slio 
gren in goodness | and \iitnc 

At length, the time fui hci maiiiagc diew ncii , 
hut, as jet, no (it sniiot bad come | to ask foi hei 
hand. When hei fatliei, king Asnn|nli, spoke to hci 
about maiiMgc, die «aid, "Let me (list go on a 
pilgiimigc I and \iMt some of the holj' shinies ” 

So Saiitii set out on hei jotiiney, accomiianied by 
1 laigc letiiine, and M«itcd mniii holj bhiincs, and 
talked mill man} hoL men 

At list, onedaj, ns die Mas tiaielling along | she 
looked out of hei yia/Xi, and s.iii a jonng man | of tall 
and liandsomc nppcainnee On his shonidei | lie 
earned a bundle of faggots, and in his hand | an aie 

At the Bight of him | S.’iiitii's hc.iit Mas (Hied 
Mith sudden Io\o, she felt | that heie, at last, Mas 
her destined Imsbaiid , .ind die lesoLcd | to many 
him I and no otliei 
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She luqiiiied who he was, and was told | that his 
name was Satyahan, and that he lived in the foiest | 
and snppoited his aged patents, who weie veiy pool, 
and the fathci | blind. 

Bnt though Satyahan appealed to be a pooi 
foiestei, this did not shake hei lesolvc And she set 
off home | to tell hei fathei | that she had found | in 
the foiest | the man | who must he hei husband 

When she aiiived at the loyal palace, she found 
hei fathei talking to a holy man | named Naiad Mum 

She told bei stoiy | and the king was disappointed | 
to think that his daughtei' had chosen a humble 
foiestei I foi hei husband Bnt he made light of 
it, foi he thought | that hei choice was meiely a 
girlish whim, and could easily he set aside. Bnt 
Naiad Mum now said, "This maiiiage must not 
he" 

“That IS tiue," said the king, “it is not fit that 
a kmg's daughtei should many a meie foiestei " 

“He IS no foiestei,’’ leplied the Muni “His fathei 
IS a king, who has been depiived of his kingdom | 
and diiven into banishment. Bnt still } Saiitii mnst 
not many him " 

“Bnt," inteiinpted Savitii, “I have chosen him 
foi my husband. My heait is pledged to him, and I 
caniiol give him up." 

“You must Moi many him," leplied the Mum. 

“Bnt why ? " asked Savilii 

“Do not ask me,” leplied the Mum. “Theie aie 
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the giavest leasons | against the maiiiage. It must 
neve) take place 

But Savihi would not give way and, at last, the 
Mum said, “You cannot many Satyahan He is a doom- 
ed man Theie is a cuise upon him A yeai fiom 
to-day I he must die " 

Then the king joined with the Hnni | and foibade 
the maiiiage | moie stiongly than befoie. 

But Savitii would not yield She said, have given 
my heait, and even the feai of my hnsband’s death | 
and the doom ot widowhood | cannot make me bieak 
my tioth 

So at last, finding all commands and entieaties 
in 'vain, the king gave his unwilling consent. And 
Savitn went to the foiest | to join Satyabao, foi he 
would not leave his aged paients 


PART II 

And theie, in the foiest hut, Savitn began to live 
with bei husband | and foigot all the splendouis of the 
palace | in the joy of loving and seiving hci husband | 
and bis aged paients 

But she could not foiget the woids of Naiad Mum , 
and the diead of the fulnie hung ovei hei | like a 
black shadow 

The dajs and months flew by | all foo swiftly 
and horn by honi | the fatal day diew neaiei | and 
neaiei But of this Satyaban knew nothing, foi 
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Savitu had kept the Mum's woids hidden | in iiei 
bosom I and had nob told them | even to hei own 
husband. 

At last I the fatal day aiiived, and Savitu lesohed 
that nothing should paib hei fiom hei husband 
Soj when Satyaban was about to set out | as nsual, 
into the foiest | to gathei finit and loots | and to cut 
fiiewuod, Savitu said that she would go with him 
Satyaban was unwilling foi hei to go, foi he thought 
that the foiest | was no db place for a young and 
gently nuituied piincess But Savitu insisted, so, at 
last, he gave way , and they set out togethei 

Satyaban busied himself | as nsnal | m gathei mg 
finit and loots, and then began to cut some iliewood 
Ent piesently | a gieat pam seized him | and he came 
to Savitu I to tell liei. Then pool Savitii’s heait 
grew sad and daik | foi she knew that the dieaded 
doom had fallen npon him 

She took hiB head in hci lap | and did all that 
love could suggest | to ease Ins pain But all uas in 
vain. In a short time he became unconscious , his heait 
ceased to beat, and Satyaban was dead. 


PART III, 

Scaicely had Savitu realized the dieadfnl tiutfa, 
when she was awaie of some one diawing neai She 
looked up 1 and beheld the messengeis of Yama, the 
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Qod of Death, who had come to caiiy away the soul 
of Satyahan But Savitii would not abandon her 
husband’s body , and so gieat was the powei of hei 
beauty | and vutne | that the messengeis duist not 

dinw ueaiei, but letiied baffled, 

Fiescntly | Yama himself came And now Savitii 
had to give way | and watch, m anguish, the God of 
Death cany away hei beloved hnsband But, even 

now, she would not give up all hope She deteimined 
to follow Yama, even into the kingdom of the 
dead 

But Yama heaid hei footsteps | beliind him, and, 
turning, bade hei go back. But still | she followed 
And the heait of Yama was moved to pity | at the 
sight of hei beauty | and bei soiiow | and hei gieat 

couiage And he thought to himself, "I will give 

hei a boon | and then | she may be pcisuaded to 
letnin 

So he tuined lound to Savitii | and said, "Ask 
any boon you desiie, except the hfe of yoni husband, 
and it shall be youis ” 

Then Savitii, aftei a moment's thought, leplied, 
"Give back his eyesight | to my &thei-ia>law ” 

"That shall be done," leplied Yama "But follow 
,ine no moie " But still | Savibi followed. 

And Yama, not knowing how to get iid of hei, 
said, "Ask yet anothei boon, my child, and 1 will 
giant if' 

And Savitii leplicd, "Give back to my f,ithei-in-law. 
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Dambcn, Ins kingduui | .lud all that ba& been laLua 
fiom him 

“Youi wish IS gianted,” said Yama ''Follow me no 
moie j this | is no place foi you ’’ 

But still I Savitii followed 

A.iid Yama, not knowing how to peisnade hei to 
go, said, "One last gift 1 will give you , this time | let 
it be something foi youiself ’’ 

Tlien Savitii quickly leplied, "Giant that I may 
be the mothei of a bundled sons ” 

"It IS gianted," «aid Yama 

But still I Savitii followed And Yama said, in 
suipiise, "Have I not gianted all jom boons'* Why 
do you still lingei ■'*’ 

And Savitu leplied, "I wait foi my hnsband Have 
you not piomised me sous ? But, without m} husband, 
yoiii piomiseis but empty woidsl" 

Then Yama saw that he had been conqueicd | by 
the couiage I and viitue of Saiitii He blessed Iiei | 
and icstoied hei husband to liei 

And soon Satyabaii awoke | knowing nothing | of 
all that had taken place 

"Why have 3 'on let me sleep so long he said , 
“it IS too late to letnin home ) to-nighl ' 

So they spent the night in tlie foiesl In the 
morning | tlicy ictuined to the but, and found that 
Damsen, his sight now icstoied, had been seeking them | 
evciy where. 

“Then | they all went home togethei, and Savitii 
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got the lump of lead^ oi the fish, oi the piecious stone, or 
the thousand lupees 

W Well, theie is some tiuth | m that 
IF, W. I hope It will be a lesson to you. In fuluie | 
yon have better leave the management of your affaiis | 
to your clevei wife 

W, Never mind that. We shan't need to attend to 
business | foi a long time. Let ua enjoy oui selves ] with 
oui thousand iiipecs 

Giaiiimm ,A lessou on the iisc ol auuUm)j utbt 

Diclatioii, Composition aud Tianalatton Tlie coiiiposilion should 
not be long , a few sentences, m loply to questions given by 
the teachei, sliould be enough The (iiiestioiis should be 
such that they cannot bo aubwcied by a mcie lepolition of 
the wolds u£ the book 

Hints Let the boys act the stoiy when thej know it falily ncll 
It IS not at all iiecesoaiy to limit them to the actual Molds 
of the book Let them intioclucc woids and phrases ot 
then OMD, so long as the English is collect This tho 
teachei can seciiic, by carefully noticing svhnt the boys say, 
and cou'ectiug them when iiecessaiy 


Lesson 29 . 

Convci sGition Piobably all Uio \>oys aie taiuiluu with the atoiy and, 
llieiefoie, it Will be ea*-) to get Ihom to talk about it Thej 
should be eiicouiaged to g!\e othei details iii addition to 
those mentioned ID this biie£ outline 
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Round about | and lonnd about 

And lound about | tboy danced , 
Acioss tbc web | and back again, 
They dailed ] and they glanced 


The bnngiy sptdei sat | aud watched 
The happy little ilies. 

It saw all lound about its head, 

It had ao many eyes. 

Round about | and lound about. 

And louud about | they go , 
Acioss the web | and back again. 
Now high above, now low. 


"I am getting veiy linngiy," 

Said the spidei to the lly ; 

"If yon would come into my house, 
We’d have dinuci, you and I." 
Rut lound .(bout | aud lOuud about. 
And lound about | once moie , 
Acioss the web ] and back again, 
All flitted ) as befoic. 


Yon see, the flies wcie much loo wise 
To icntnieiicai the spidei , 

They flapped then little wings | and flew 
In ciiclcs ] latbci widci. 
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Round about | and lonud about. 

And lound about | went they , 

Acioss the web | and back again, 

And iieii | they flew an ay 

Grammai Give n lesson on the uso of pniticiplos 

Dictaliott AlnnjBgivo pioso santenecs 

JlittU See (lint the bojs gi\o loo tho long voncl sound in too wise 

Lesson 21 . 

Conieualioii Aliotil tlio Htors Soo (lint the boj s icnlly knowtlio 
kturj bcloio the} hung told to rend it 

ALI KHWAJA AND THE MERCHANT OF 
BAGHDAD 

In the icign o£ Hnioun-al-Raschid | thcie lived m 
Baghdad | a mcichant | named Ah Khwaja He had 
neithci uife noi child, but he lived in content | on the 
modest pioflls of liis tiadc. 

One night | he dieamt that an old man stood 
beside Ins lied | and lepioached him | saying "Why 
do you not go | on the pilgi image to Mecca?" All 
Khwa3a did not | at fiist | pay much atteution to this 
dieam But, when the same dieam came | tliiee nights 
in succession, he began to bo alaimed | and thought | 
that if ho did not obey the old man | some misfoitune 
would be snie to follow 

So he made up his mind ] to stait on the pil- 
grimage I without delay. He soon sold Ins shop | and 
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all his goods | and fuiniluie Bat he did not know | 
ivhcic to put his spaio cash. Foi, aftci having kept 
enough money foi his ]onincy, he had still a thousand 
pieces of gold left 

In those days tlieie weie no banks | that could he 
tiusted f so he made up his mind | to conceal the 
money | in a ]ai of olives | and then | to hand ovei 
the ]ai to one of ,his fticnds | to keep, without telling 
him what was in it 

Accoidinglyj ho put the gold pieces at the bottom 
of a ]ai, and then hllcd it tip v\ itli oltveSj and scaled 
it Then he went to a biothcr meichant | and said 
to him "I am about to stait foi hlerca | in a few days, 
will you 1 please | keep this ]ai of oliics foi me | till 
I come back 

The meichant icplicd, "Ccilainly. Heie is the 
key of my sloic-ioom , put the ]ai | whcievci yon like, 
and ]on will Hud it sale thcie | when you come 
hack." 

So All Khwaja put his jai of olives in the meicliant's 
stoic-ioom I and staited off to hlecca. And nothing 
mote was hcaid of him 

About sc\en yeais aftci Ah Khwaja had staited foi 
Mecca, it happened | one day | that the meichaul’s wife 
said to lici husband, "What a long time it is since I 
tasted an olive Have you got any P" 

Tlien the meichant <5aid, "When yon mention 
olives, yon call back to my mind Ah Khwajn, 
who went ofi to Mecca about seven jeais ago I 
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mnJci wliali hat> bucomo oi him 1 had foigoUcn 
all aboub him ] till 3 on siwkc ” His wife leplied, 
“What has All Khwaia got to do with olives^' 

The mcichnnl said, “Befoic All Khnaja went 
ann)^ | he left a jai of oincs in m3' stoic 100m | to be 



taken caic of ) till ho came back. But ho mnst be 
dead | long ago, so we may as well cat the olives 
Give mo a light | and 1 mil go into the sloioiooin| 
and bung the ^ai ’’ 

"Bewaie what yon do/’ said his wife, “lie ma3' 
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not be dead | aftei all, and if be ebould letnin, wbab 
will be youi shame | if you have to confess that yon 
have betrayed yom tiust, and bioken the seal of the 
vase Do no such thing, I beg yon " 

“Nonsense, my deal," said the meichaut, “Ali 
Khwa]a is dead and gone | long ago. He will uevei 
come back | to look foi his obves " 

“Well, I am suie no good will come of it Hare 
yom own way, if yon like, but nevei say that I didn't 
wain you" 

But the meichant would not listen He took a 
lamp I and went off to the stoie-ioom. He found the 
3ai, and opened the lid, and was not much snipiised 
to find I that the olives | at the top ] were all lotten | 
and bad smelling. But he lifted up the jai, which 
felt reiy heavy, and began to pom out some of the 
olives I on the table, in oidei to see if those undei' 
ueath weie any bettei To his gieat astonishment, 
along with olives, theie fell out a gold piece. He 
was so suipiised I that be neaily diopped thejai He 
thinst his hand ] hastily | inside | and found ) that the 
bottom of the ]ar was full of gold pieces 

Hie arance was now awakened | and he detei- 
mined to say nothing to his wife, foi feai she should 
pievent him fiom taking the gold. 

So he went back to hei | and said, “You aie 
quite light The olites weie lotten, and it would hare 
been bettei | if I had left them alone. Howevei, I 
haye coikcd np the jar, and if Ah Khwaja comes 
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back, he tviII nevei Luow that they have been 
touched." 

“I tlunk/' said his irife, “it wonid have been much 
hettei I if yon had left them alone " 

Next day | the meicbant went stealthily | into his 
stole loom | and took out all tl e gold pieces | and hid 
them away | m a safe place Then be honght some 
flesh olnes | fiom the maiket | and hlled the ]ai n'ltli 
them I and fastened it np | as befoie 

. PAST II 

A month latei | Ali Ehwaja letni-ned to Baghdad 
He at once j made his way to the mei chant’s shop. 
The meicliant leceived him with astonishment | and 
picteuded to be oveijoys d to meet him | once more 

Aftei a few woids of gieetiiig, All Ehwaja said, 
"Have you got my jai 

“Yes," said the merchant, “heie is tlie Ley of 
my stoie-iooin You will find tliejai | jnst wheie yon 
put it I seven yeais ago 

All Khwaja took the ]ai ] and hniiied off with it | 
to a piirate lOom He opened the ]ai | and thinst 
his hand inside, but could find nothmg but olives 
in it Unable to believe his senses | he hastily poured 
out the olives on the table But not a single /gold 
piece fell out. 

Full of hoiioi, the pooi man hniiied back to the 
meiohant's house “My fiiend," he ciied, “you must 
be astonished to see me back again | so soon, but, 1 
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have come to tell you J that I cannot find | in the ]ai | 
the thousand pieces of gold I placed at the bottom | 
undei the olives If you have taken a loan of them | 
foi youi business, you aie veiy welcome. I will only 
ask you foi a leceipt, ^ud you can pay me back | at 
youi convenience” 

The meichant was expecting something of tins 
kind I and had Ins aiiswei leady, “I know nothing 
about youi money Did not you find the jai ] jnst 
wheie yon put it | youi self ^ If yon put any gold into 
it, it must be tlieie Anyhow, I have not touched 

It." 

Ill vain I All Khwa3a entiealed him | with leais ) to 
lotiiiii his gold, saying | that it nas (he saving*! of a 
whole lifetime He could got nothing raoie out of 
the meichant At last he said, “Veij well, if yon will 
not listen to my entieaties, I must call tlie law to my 
aid.” ' 

So next day | the meichant was summoned befoie 
the Kazi Tlieie he lepeated | on oath | that he had 
nevei seen the thousand pieces of gold , and Ah 
Khwaia, being unable to bung any witnesses, the case was 
dismissed 


PART III 

Though his case was dismissed | Ah Khwaja did not 
give up all hope He detei mined to state his case to 
the Khalif Aceoidingly he piepaied a petition, and 
taking hiB stand | at a convenient eoinei, he ihiew 
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tbo pctitloa into tlie carnage of the Ehalif | as he n as 
retuining from the ^losque 

^icn he got home I the Khdif leail the petition, as 
nas his custom and then put it ana} | to be dealt nith 
later 



That same evening | the Ehalif according to liis 
h ibit, went out into the city, to take a stroll, accoir- 
l>anicd bv li « giand-viTiei, both of them being m 
disguise 
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As they weie walking along, they heaid a noise | and 
looking thiough a dooi, they saw a number of boys play- 
ing I in the moonlight. They pansed^ in the shadow of 
the dooi, and stood to watch them, 

“Let us play at Kazi/' said one of the hoys, “I 
will be the Kazi, and yon, shall bung befoie me Ah 
Khwaja | and the meichant who stole his money At 
these woids, the Klialif lemombeied the petition he had 
been leading, and he made np his mind | to watch the 
game of the boys 

The boys had evidently heaid the stoiy of Ah 
Ehwa]a, which was a mattei of common talk | in the 
city They soon settled the pait each one was to play. 
The Kazi took his seat with great dignity | and an ofScei 
of the couit bionght m All Ehawa | and the meichant 
All Khwaja then came foiwaid, and after saluting the 
Kazi, stated his case 

The Kazi then tuined to the meichant | and asked 
him what he had to say. The meichant denied the 
ohaige ) and ofEeied to coufiim Ins woids | by taking 
an oath 

“No,'' said the Kazi, “wait a minnte I should like 
to see the jai Have yon biought it with yon 7" he asked, 
turning to All Khwaja 

“No, yoni honoiii,’' replied All Khwaja. 

"Then go | and fetch it/’ said the Kazi 
So All Khwaja went off, and, in a few minntes, 
letnined with the ]ai, 

“Is this the ]ai asked the Kazi. 
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All Khwaja aud tlie meicbant both declaied | that 
it waa the jai in qaestion. Then the Kazi; taking 
oS the lid, pietended to taste the olives 

"These aie veiy fine olives/' he said, "they seem 
to he quite fiesh. And yet J yon say they have been 
in the ]ai for seven years 1 think | we had bettei 
call an olive meiohant | and take his opinion/'' 

Accoiduigly I an olive meichant was sent foi ) and 
appealed in 'the couit | after a few mmutesi 

' Tell me," said the Kazi, "how long olives can be 
kept ] without going bad *' 

"If olives aie veiy oaiefuDy kept | they may lemam 
good I foi thiee yeais. Aftei that ) they will go bad | 
and be quite unfit foi food.’’ 

“Well, taste these olives, and tell me | how long 
they have been in the jai " 

The boy, who was playing the pait of the olive mer- 
chant, looked at the olives, and tasted one, and said, 

'TToui honour, these olives aie quite flesh and good 

"You must be mistaken," aaid the Kazi, "Ah Khwaja 
and the meiohant | both say | that the olives were 
put in the jar | seven years ago " 

“Yoni honoui," replied the olive merchant, "these 
olives are of the piesent year, and, if you ask any 
olive meicbant in Baghdad, he will tell you the 
same" 

The accused opened his mouth | as if to apeak, but 
the Kazi silenced him 1 aayiug, "Not a woid ' Yon aie 
a thief Officer, take him away | and hang him " 
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Then all llic boys clapped then hands, and Ihe 
game came to an end, as the ciiminal \Tas led ofi | to 
be hanged. 


PART IV, 

The Kbahf was reij pleased | with what he had 
seen | and said to his giand-viziei, ‘'h'lnd ont | wheie 
the boy | who played the pait of Kazi | lives, and 
bung him to me | to-moiiow morning, and let Ah 
Khwa]a and the meichant be piesent, and also call 
two olive meichants | fiom the city. 

So next day | all of them appealed befoie the 
Khiilif I accoiding to his oidei. And the Khalif, 
having placed the boy on a seat beside him, called 
upon All Khwaja to state his case, and said, "This 
boy shall he ]ndge " 

Then All Khwaja told his stoiy, and the boy 
as befoie, called foi the jai of olives. Then some leal 
olive meichants weic called, and asked, to give then 
opinion abont the olives, and they answeied | jnst as 
the hoys had* done | the evening befoie, declaimg 
that the olives weie not moie than a yeai old The 
meichant, seeing the tiap he had fallen into, at once 
confessed his guilt, and begged foi meicy 

But the Ehalif lejected his plea | and ordeied him 
to be banged So he was led ont to e\ecntioD, while 
All Khnaja went off joyfully j ta find his money ] in 
the place | wheie the dishonest meichant had hidden 
it And the boy went home again, happy | at the 
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woids o£ piaise of the Khalif, and caiiying with him 
a lewaid | of a bandied gold pieces 

Giamntm Continue the lesson oa pailicijiles 

Suits Lettliebojs take P'11 ts and ooltbestoiy, this is the best 
nay oC making the stoiy loal to them and also tlie best nai 
of teaching them to nse the woids given in the lesson 
The a in taMis to be pionouncod long, as in /athei , and 
thoU with a longo, to ihyme nitb poU 


Lesson 22 

Caiiieisal/oii About the poem The hojs shoiihl ho made to 
nndci stand the coinpamnn lietn ecu the little child and the 
little bud 


BIRDIE AND BABY 

What I does little biidie say 
In liei nest | at peep of day ? 
“Let me fly," sa} s little biidie, 
“Alothei, let me fly away " 


Biidie I lest | a little loiigei, 

Till the little wings aie stiongci," 
So she lesls | a little longei, 

Then | she flics away 
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What does little baby say, 

In bei bed | at peep of day ? 
Baby says | like little biidiej 
"Let me iise | and fiy away " 


"Baby | sleep | a little longei, 
Till the little limbs aie stiongei " 
If she sleeps | a litUe longei, 
Baby too | shall ily away. 


team 


mn 


Lesson 23 

Caiiaoimltoii Let the boys act the difloient parts w as to uinke 
the bonvcisatioa loal 

THli! TIGER, TGB BRA.HMAN AND THE 
JACKAL. 

{The Tigei has fallen mh a tiap and asLs a Btahmau, 
teho u passing bg lo help hm ) 

Tigei. 0 I holy one' | I am caught in this 
wictched tiap. You aie well known | foi yoni meicy | 
and goodness, I beg you | come | and help me to get 
fiee 

Brahman I think you ask too much, my fiiend, 
I should be doing a doubtful kindness | to let you 
out. You would I at once | begin to kill cows J and 
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men I again | and I should be \eiy luclcy | if joii did 
not kill me I too 
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T No, holj one ' Neiei • Ifow yon misjndgc 
me' Neva would I illume my benefacloi, I could 
not be so nngiateful. I iia\c mode up my mmd | 
that, if I once get out, I will give up all my old | 
wicked wajs I and lead a pious life, 1 mil devote 
myself to icbgion | and become }'om disciple | and 
Ecivant 

B 'Well, you seem ically soiiy foi your sins, 
I see you arc weeping | and gioaning So I will let 
you out. Mmd | you keep yoni piomise. {He ojpeua 
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Ihe hap [ and left the tiget out The Uge) [ at once | 
teim hxm 

T Now, you old siinpletou, 1 hare got yon I have 
been in that vile tiap | so long | that I am staiving, so 
I will oat yon up | without delay 

B Yon wicked, ungiateful beast I Is this the 
meaning | of all yoni fine piomises ^ 

T 0, never mind that When one is in dangci | 
one will pvomise anything | to get out of it Yon aie 
old enough to know that It is my uatuie to kill 
and eat men, so why should I not cat } on ^ 

B You cannot mean that, wh'On I have just saved 
yoiii lite That would be too nngiatefnl, 1 cannot 
believe it 

T. Why not ’ That is how eveiyoiie in the woild 
behaves 

B, I shall ncvei believe tliali 
7' Well, you may ask the Gist thice things )ou 
meet, and they shall decide 

B Veiy well I will do ns you saj Hcio is a 
pipal liee 1 will ask bim. 0, Pijial, you have lieaid 
what the tigci saj s. Do yon not think | he is behaving 
veiy oiiiclly to me’ 

The Pipal Tiee I do not sec what jou have to 
complain of. I am ticated jnst as badly | evciy dnj. 
I give shade to weaij tiavclleis, and, in letuin, they 
tMU down my biaiiclios | to light then fiies | and to feed 
then cattle It is the way of the woild, .ind yon must 
put up nitli it. 
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Ji Well, Ikib IS cold Lomioil. Bui hum is a 
bnlTalo 1 will ack iim I am sine | /lu will gi\o me a 
bcltci answci 

Oj Buffalo I bale lust set Ibis cincl ligci ficcfiom 
a trap, and now be wants to kill and cat me Don’t 
} on tbink lie is an iingiatctiil beast ^ ' 

Buffalo Well 'see how the}' licat me So long 
as I gi\c Ibcm milk | they feed me well But, as soon 
as I^m d^', they set me to haid woik | and give me 
wictcbcd stuff to feed o^ It is the way of the woild. 
We must not c\pecl giatilndc, foi we shall ncier get 
it. 

B 0, tins IS woi sc th an c\ci But line is the 
load. lie has much cvpeuencc, 6c sees moie than 
anyone else He is sine to kiioir 0, Boad, I bate 
just set tins tigci flee fiom a tiap, and non be 
wants to cat me up Is he not | a most cincl | and nn- 
gratcfiil beisl ^ 

The ItoaJ Well, look how they ticat me I sene 
. eicijbodj, neb and pooi, gieat and small , and what 
lew aid do I get? >Mi} none at all Thej pistllnow 
all the iiibbish tbcj do not want | on me, and Hal 
is mj lewaid Yon must not expect giatitude in Uitt 
woild. 

B Yes, the tigci was quite light So I bad bcttci 
go l>ack to him, and let him cat me up, since i6at 
IS the nay of the woild But | who is this coming ^ It 
IS a jackal. I w ill ask 6n ad\ ice 

Jnelnl What is the mattci, 0 boh nnn ? 
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B. 1 have just set a tigei fiee fiom a hap, and 
U 01 V I the cLuel, uugiatefui beast | wants to eat me up 

J. I am afiaid I do uot undeistand It u so con- 
fusing All yon say | seems to go in at one eai | and 
out of the othei. 

B 1 wdl tell it all om agaiu ( if you like. 

J No I shall nevei undeistand. Lei us go to the 
place and see how it all happened. 

B Well, come a long TAete is the tiap, and 
IS the tigei, ehaipeniDg hie claws, leady to teai 
me to pieoes. 

T (gtowlwg) What a long time you have been away, 
1 am dieadfully hungiy. I cannot wait any longei, Let 
ns begin dinner | at once 

B, But wait I just one moment, my Loid 1 
want to explain matteis | to my fnend heie, the 
Jackal 

T. Well, be as quick as yon can. 1 have waited too 
long I alieady. 

B, Yeiy well, my Loid I won’t be a minute. You 
see. Ml. Jackal, heie is the tiap, and the tigei was 
inside I when 1 came ] and let him out 

/. Yes, 1 see Ton weie in the cage, and the Tigei 
came | and Jet you out. 

2*. Nonsense 1 1 1 was in the cage. 

J. Of couise, of course I I ) in the cage. 
No, no, that is not it. My poor biam is all in 
a whiiU Let me see^tlie hgei was in the Brahman, 
and the cage came walking by— no, that's not 
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it I shall ucvei nndeistand. I am so stnpid. You 
had bettei begin dinnet { without naitmg foi me I 
shall nerei, iievei { nndei stand. 

2'. Yes, }ou shall I’ll iiiaie yon undcistand Look 
lieie, 1 am the Tigei 
iT, Yes, my Loid 
2’ And tia/ | is the cage 
J. Yes, my Loid 

T And /iai | is the Biahman, Do 3’ou nndeistand^ 
/ Yes- j no- 1 it jou please, my Loid. 

7'* TVell, 



,7 But, if yon please, my Loid, how ] did you get 
7-h8 
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T, In the usual way, of eomse, stupid < 

J. 0 deal, 0 deal l my head is all in a wbiil | 
again. Piay ) do not he angiy ] hut tell me | what ] 
IB the usual way. 

T, Why tht» 18 the usual way, of conne, you 

nlly. Here I am | m the cage. 

J. Well (Ike Jackal quteily /etfens tie doer) 
I think, on the whole, you had better stop there, 
till some one lets yon out again. Come on, Mr Brah- 
man. I am getting hungry. Let us go home |,and get 
something to eat. Oood-bye, Mr. Tigei, I am sorry ( 

1 was to stupid. 

Otamnuu , A lesson on the use of Auxihery Veiba 

Dictation and tianolatum These lessons should go on as indi- 
cated before 

Compentm A few aentencea illnatratiTe of the story 

Snii Let the boys act the story as lealiatioally aa poaaible One of 
the benohea can be the cage, and the boys can tate the parts 
of thepi/wl, the iuJlaei and the road Note that Jaclal 
IS to be pronounced Jaai-all, and whul so as to rhyme 
withpaorl. 

Lesson S4. 

Oonvenahon A map of the world or of the Kaatem Hemisphere 
riionld be brought into the class for this lesson. 

A VOYAGE TO ENGLAND. 

Nagea, 1 hear | your hi other has gone to England 
^am. Yes, he went | about six weeks ago | 
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is 

and we have just Lad a lettei from Lim | saying | 
that he has amred safely | m England | and u qoite 
well. 

N. I am glad to hear that^ I hope he will do well | 
in England And now, 1 want to ask yon something 
about the voyage to England. 

B Very well, I shall be very glad | to tell you any- 
thing I that I can 

N. Please tell me | about your brother’s journey, 
from the day he left home [ to the day when he aiiived in 
England, 

B. It will be veiy difficult | to tell you all about 
the journey, but I can, at leasts tell you some- 
tbng 1 have lead | a good many of my biothei’s 
letters J and m them | theie is a deseiiption of his 
journey 

N Very well | please begin at the beginning. 

JB The fiist pait easy hly biolliei went to the 
railway station | and took a ticket to Caknltd, 

N. Yes. That is not difficult 1 1 have been to 
Calcutta I m^selt 

B When lie got to Galcnttn | he went to a hotel | 
to spend the lusrlit, and, in the moining, he went duWn 
to the Kiddeipoie docks | to get on bcaid the steamer 
foi England. 

N. flow did he know | wheie to go | and what 
ship I was giiiiig to Eiiiiland ? 

B. Ue wrote to the shipping bgents, and they 
arranged eveiythiug foi him. 
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.Ni And what | ne^t ’ 

B The ship stalled oS | down the Hu^hlij and my 
hiothei felt veiy sad | as he saw the last of his fiiends J 
and lealised | that he was leaving his native land | foi 
many yeais 

N. Then wheie did they go next ’ 

B, 1 think we had bettei get a map of the 
woild, and then | it will be easiei foi me to ,e»i- 
plain. 

iV. Heie I is the map. 

J3 Well, this I IS the mouth of the Hughb, and 
theie I they left the pilot, 

N. Wli.it [ IS a pilot, 

B A sailoi I who guides a ship tbiongh difficult 
passages | into poit | oi out again The iivei Hughli 
IS a veiy dangeious one ( and unless a ship is 
veiy caiefally steeied | it is almost snie to he 
wiecked 

N. Wheie did the pilot go ^ 

B He had a boat of bis own | tied to the side of 
the ship I and he got into it | and lowed away 

N Yes Please go on 

B Then they sailed down sonlh I to ]Midias Thcie | 
they stopped ] foi a little while { and then went on to 
Colombo 

N I see that you point out | on the map | that 
they went lound the east side of Cejlon Why 
did they not go | along the west side, thiough Falk 
Stiait. 
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B. The channel on that side | is vciy ehallow | 
and cannot be used by laige ships Don’t yon lemcm- 
bei I how the monkeys built a budge | acioss | foi 
Rama ? I suppose | it is the lemains o£ that bndge | that 
block the waj 

N. Yes, I think that must be so 

B They stopped | for a day | at Colombo | and 
most of the passengeis u'eut ashoie | to see the place. 
Then they aent on | in a sbaight line | to the noith- 
west) about two tlionsand miles, (ill they came to Aden. 
Then they iuined still moie to the noith | np the 
Red Sea | anolhei thousand miles, till they came to 
Suez 

y, Yo«, I sec Suez on the map, but I don’t see | whcie 
the ship IE to go I nent, unless it Inins | and comes back 
again 

B, In olden dajs | all the passengciB used to get 
out I at Suez, and the ships tinned back again. Rnt if 
}oii look cloEcl} at the map I }ou will sec | inniked on 
it I "Sue/ Canal.” 

iV. IVliat 1 IS that’ 

B It IS a canal | about a bundled miles long | fiom 
the Red Sea | to the Srcditciianeaii Sea It is not much 
widci than a load, but it is deep enough | foi the laigcsl 
ships to pass thioiigli. It was opened in the yeai 18G9, 
and since then | ships, instead of tmning back at Suez^ 
go through the canal | into the Meditciianean Sea ] and 
on into Euiope. 

y Wheie did yoni blolbei’s ship go | next? 
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B. From Poit Said | it nent to the uoith-wcBt 
once more | between Italy and Sicily ; and then ] on | 
between tbe islands of Ooisica and Sardinia | to Mar- 
seilles I in Fiance^ a distance of about 1500 miles 
At Maiseilles | a good many passeugeis landed | and 
went to England { tbe neatest way, that is by lail | 
to Fans I and Calais, and then across the Straits of 
Dover ] by steamei, and fiom Dovei to Loudon | bj 
ham. 

JV. Did yom biotbei go | that way ’ 

B. No, he nent on in the ship, lound by the Stiaiis 
of Gibialtai, and the Bay of Biscay, and up tbe English 
Channel, and so | to London It took about a week 
longei, but be was not in a hu^y | and piefeiied to go 
that way. 

N, How long did the voyage take | altogethei ^ 

B. About a month 

iV. Tliank yon. Now 1 1 feel that I know a good 
leal I about the voyage to England. 1 hope | some day | 
r, loo, shall go tbeie 

(fiammai Continue the lesson on nuMlmiy leihs 

,'finli This lesson Ciinnot be usefully taught unless a mop is nscit 
The bo} s should measure off the distances on the map 


Lesson 25. 

L’jnvertnhoa About a boy ii bo leaves hit. homo logo to England, 
or some other distant cotmf rj , b} sea 
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THE JOURNEY ONWARDS 

As slow I oui ship hei foamy tiack 
Against the wind | was cleaving, 

Hei tiembling pennant ] sbiH looked back 
To that deal isle | 'twas leaving 
So I loth to pait fiom all we love, 

Fiom all tlie hnlm that bind us ; 

So I tmn oiir heaits, as on we love, 

To those I we’ve left behind ns t 

And when | in othei climes, we meet 
Some isle | oi vale | enchanting. 
When all looks floweiy, wild, and sweet. 
And nought but love is wanting , 
We think | how great bad been oui bliss 
If heaven had bnt assigned us 
To live and die | in scenes like this. 

With some we've left behind us I 

As travellen oft look back | at eve 
When eastward | darkly going. 

To gase upon that light they leave 
Still faint I behind them glowing, 
So, when the dose of pleasnie's day 
To gloom hath near consigned ns, 
We tnm | to catch one fading ray 
Of joy I that's left behind us 


T, Mom, 
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Bramnat A lesaon on tlie uae of oompaiativea ond Bupeilati\ea 
Hints It thould be explained that, aa the ship makes Us nsy 
against the vnnd, the pennant oi flag at tlie mnst-lieod 
BtroaniB back and points to the land the ship la leaving 
If possible, a picture of a aliip ahonid be shonn to the class. 


Lesson S6. 

^oRWi sation About the aun. 



WHAT IS MY NAME ’ 

"Tell tne | child j what I am, and what is my 
name. ' 

I use in the east , and when I use, then it is 
day, I look in | at yoni window j with my blight golden 
eye; and tell you j when it is time to get up. 1 do 
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not sliine | foi yon to lie in } oui bed | and sleep, but 
I sbine I for } on to get up | and woik, ind read | and 
walk about I am a gieat tiavellei , I travel light acioss 
the sky , I nerei stop | and I am nevei tiied 

1 send foith my lays | eveiywheie I shine upon 
the trees | and bouses, and upon the watei , and evcij - 
thing looks spaikling | and bcantifnl | when I slime 
npon it I give you the light, and I giie jon beat. 
I make the flint and the coin iipen. I am np | 
veiy high in the sky | highei than all the tiees, higbei 
than the clouds If I weie to come neniei }Ou, I 
should scoich 3 on to death, aud 1 should bum np the 
glass 

Sometimes 1 1 wiap np my head | in thin silvei 
clouds I and then | 30a may look at roe, but when 
theie aie no clouds, and I shine | uith all my biight- 
ness I at noon da3', 30U cannot look at me, foi I 
should dazzle youi 63 es, and make yon blind Only 
the eagle | with his stiong pieicing eye | can look at 
me I alwa3 s 

And when I am going to use | in the rooming | 
and make it da3’, the laik flies np in the sky | to meet 
me, and sings sweetly | in the aii, aud the cock 
mows loudly | to tell eveiy body | that I am coming But 
the onl I and the bat | (13 away | when they see me, and 
hide themselves | in old walls | and hollow trees , and 
the lion I and the tigei | go into dens | and caves, nheie 
they sleep | all day 

I shine in all places I shine in India, and in 
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England, and in Ameiica, and all ovei the eaitli. I 
am I the moat; beautifnl | and glorious cieatuie | tbat can 
be seen | in tbe whole woild. 

What am I, child, and what is my name ?” 

Grammar Continue the lesson shout comparatives and super- 
latives, 

ffiHti, Let the ho3B go out and look at tbe sun and descnbe what 
they see 


Lesson 27 

Comaiaboit. The Teacher may put questions about the tai ions rules 
here sot forth 

TEN RULES OF CONDUCT. 

1. Always | speak the tiuth. Tinth is biave , lying 
IB cowardly. 

2 Be polite. When yon make a request | say 
"Please and when you leceive anything, say "Thank 
yon." 

5 Be couiteouB to all. Courtesy is the mark of 
a gentleman and people of good fiunily always practise 
courtesy | as a duty 

4 Salute your teacheis ] and snpeiiois | lespect- 
fully I when yon meet them, foi this | is the ontwaid sign 
of conitesy. 

6 Do not inteiiupt J when anotbei is speaking. 
This I is a foim of disconitesy. 
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6. IVhen nnjonc is leading | or writing | do not 
stand neai | and look o\er wkat he is doing. This | 
IS another foim o£ discourtesy. 

7 Avoid pushing past anj'one If you aie obliged 
to do soj yon should sa}’, “Evense me 

8 Be neat and clean | in yoni pcison|andm jour 
clothes To bo duty | or untidy | is discourtesy to those | 
in whose company you aie. 

9. Do to otheis | as yon would have others do to 
I on. This I IS the golden rule of life 

10. Do yoni duty, not fbi tlie sake of toward | or foi 
the feat of punishment | but because it is light. 

Giammai A lesson on appo'Uion 

JTin/ti ThoBQ rules should be often rcCciicd to end used to enforce 
moral lessons 


Lesson 28. 

CoHieiialion About a man who comes home from some distant 
place 


THE TRAYELLER'S RETURN 

Sweet I to the morning tmvellei 
The song | amid the sky, 

Wlieic I twinkling in the dewy light, 
The skylaik soars on high. 
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And clieeimg | to the fi&\ ellei 

The gales | that lonnd him play^ 
When faint and heavily | he diags, 
Along I hia noontide way. 


And when | beneath the unclonded sun 
Fall weaiily ] toils he, 

The flowing watei makes to him 
A soothing melody. 


And when the evening light decaj s 
And all his calm aionnd, 

Theie is sweet mnsic to bis eai 

In the distant sheep-bells sound. 

But 0 1 of all deliglitfol sounds 
Of evening | oi of mom. 

The sweetest | is the voice of lore 
That welcomes bis letuin 

Sdb&t Sattihg, 


Giammai Continue the lesson on apposition 

Hinis See that the final « in hoi ettei i, el}ttgs,ioaii,teik, deeayi 
founds, welcomes all have the sound of ; 

Let the boys lecite in as notiiral a tone as possible and 
accoiding to the pauses uiaiked 
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Lesson S9 

Comenatim mice (he lunE hi\e si'i'^ped the stvrj 

tlic\ can act it 



nAVlD A^’D GOLI VTH. 

Once upon a time | time na$ a nai | betneen two 
nations | called the Fliilistines | and the Isiaelitcs 

And the Philistines had the uppei hand, because 
Uiej had, as then champioa | a gieat giant | named 
Goliath. 

Now I tliib giant nas so huge | and so stiong | 
that none oC the Isiaelitcs could tight with him His 
height was si\ cubits nud n span | and he had a helmet 
of biass I iipoii his head, and he woic a coat of mail. 
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and he had a spear | as big as a tiee | and a ahigM | so 
heavy | that a man earned it befoie him. 

And the two armies weie drawn np | on two 
hills. And eveiy day | this giant need to come 
down I into the valley | between the two hills | and 
challenge any soldici | in the army of the Isiaehtes | 
to come and fight with him. But no one dared to 
accept the challenge. 

Now theie was a young Isiaehte | named David. 
He was only a 3 oath | bnt he was veiy stiong | and 
biave David had thiee biotheis | who were m the 
army of the Isiaelitesi but he \ had to stay at home | 
and mind his fathei’s sheep 

Now one day J David's fathei called him ) and 
said, "David, my boy, I want you to go to the 
army | and take some coin for your biothers | and a 
piesent foi then Captain, and bung me back woid | 
how yonr biotlieis aie." 

So David set ofE | with some coin in a bag | foi 
his brothels | and some cheese foi their Captain. And 
David started off | eaily in the morning | to go to the 
aimy, and left the sheep | in charge of a servant. 

And when he came to the aimy | he found them | 
all getting ready foi battle And David left his bag | 
in a safe place | and lan into the aimy ] to find his 
brotheis 

And while David was talking to his brotheis | the 
great giant, Goliath, came down into the valley | 
between the two aimies | and cued ont with fi loud 
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\oice I EayiDg, “Choose out a man | to come and 
fight with mo If he is able to fight with me | and to 
kill me, then will we be yonr seivants, but if I 
conquer hm I and kill him, tlien shall ^ok be onr 
servants | and seive us." 

And all the men of Israel, nhen thej saw the 
man, fled fiom him | and nere very much afraid. 
And they said to David, “Have yon seen this man | 
that came out | and defied oil the men of Isiael ? If 
any man can fight with him | and kill him ] the king 
will ennch him with gieat nches, and will give him 
his daughter in maniage | and make his father’s house 
honouied in Israel " 

And when David's eldei brother heard him talk- 
ing nith the people | about the giant, he felt ashamed | 
for he, too, was afiaid of the giant So he grew 
angry with David | and said, “Why have you come 
hoie^ With whom have }on left those few sheep) 
in the wilderness 7 I know the piide and naughtiness 
of youi heart , yon have come here | ]ust to see the 
battle." 

And David said, “What have I done now 7 Did not 
my father send me 7" 

Aud some of the people that heaid David speak* 
mg I and saw how strong and bold he seemed, went 
and told the king | and said, “0 king there is a young 
man come to the camp | who appears to he very 
hiave I and strong He, alone, does not seem afraid 
of the giant , and, moieovci, he is asking, “What 
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lewaid shall be given to the man | wlio oveicomes tiie 
giant I Goliath?" 

And tbe king sent toi David And when David 
appealed befoie the king, the king nas pleased with 
Ins appeaiance, and asked him |ithe wished to iiglit 
with the giant And David said to the Ling, "Let no 
man's heal t fail I because of the giant ] foi thy sciiant 
will go I and fight with him.” 

And the king said, "l~ou aic not able to go against 
this giant I to hglit with him ; foi yon aie but a 
youth, and /le | a man of wai fiom his youth." 
And David said, "When thy seivant kept his fathei's 
sheep, tlicie came a lion | and a bcai, and took 

a lamb out of the flock , and I went out aftei 

the lion I and smote him, and took the lamb | out 
of Ills mouth , and when he lose against me, I 
caught him by the benid, and smote him | and slew 
him” 

“And thy seivant slew ] both the lion ] and the 
beai, and this giant shall be as one of them | 
foi he has defied tbe aimies of the living God 
And God, who delneied me out of the paw of 
the lion, and out of the paw of the brai, will 

delivei me | out of the hand of this giant And the 

king said to David, "Go, and may the Loidbe with 
you.' 

And the king aimed David | with his own aimoui, 
and he put a biass helmet upon bis head, and also aimed 
him with a coat of mail 
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And David put on Ins swoid | and tiied to walk, 
foi lie had not tiled Ins aimoui. And David said, 
“1 cannot go with these, for 1 have not hied them " 
And David | took ofE all the aimoni | because he had 
not tiled it I and could not use it | piopeily 

And he took his staff | in Ins hand | and went to the 
brook I and chose five smooth stones | out of the biook, 
and put them in a sheplieid’s bag | that he had 
And he took his sling | in his hand ) and u ent out | to 
meet tho giant 

And the giant came on | and diew neai to David 
And the man that hoie Ins shield | went befoie 
him 

And when the giant looked about | and saw David, 
he disdained him , foi he was but a } oath, and beautiful to 
look at 

And the giant said to David, “Am I a dog, that 
you come to me | with a staff ?" And tlie giant cuised 
David 

And the giant said to David, "Come to me, and I will 
give yoni flesh | to the buds of the an, and to the beasts 
of the field” 

And David said, "You come against me | with a 
swoid, and with a speai, and with a shield , but 1 come 
against yon j in the name of God | whom you have defied. 
This day | will God dehvei you | into my hand , 
and I will smite yon | and cut off yoni head 
And I will give yoni body | to the birds of the an | 
and to the beasts of the field , so that all men ) 
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may know the power of God. For God | is the God 
of battle I and saves men, not by the swoid | and the 
speai, but | by the power of His might. And to-day | 
be will deliver you | into my hand." 

And then | the giant came on to meet David, and 
David made haste | and ran to meet the giant 

And David pnt his hand into his bag, and took out 
a stone | and slung it | and struck the giant | in bis 
foiehead | so that the stone sunk into bis forehead, and 
he fell I with his face to the eaith 

So David oveicame the giant | with a sling | and 
with a stone | and slew him Bnt time was no sword | 
in the hand of David. Tlieiefoie David lan | and stood 
upon the giant ( and took its swoid { and di cw it ont 
of the sheath | and out off bis head with it. 

And when the Philistines saw | that then champion 
was dead | they fled And the Israelites pursued 
them. 

And all the men of Israel | piaised David And the 
king eniichedliim | with gieat iiches | and gave him his 
daughtei in maiiiage | and made bis fathei's house | 
honoured in Isiael 


Grammar Cuntinno the lesson on apposition 

Sinlt See that Pliilistines is prononnced JiUt'Um The stoi)' 
slionld be told to the boje and repeated till they know it, 
before they read it. 

When the bojs know tlie story -noil lot them ad it 
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Lesson 80 

Comerta/ion About a contented man 

CONTENTMENT. 

He that is down | need feai no fall. 

He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is hnmble | ever shall 
Hate Ood | to he his guide. 

I am content | with what I have, 

Little he it | or much; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 

Because | Thou savest such 

Grammar The use of the mlaytction. 

HiuU Let the boje reoto accordiug to the pauses 

Lesson 81 

Comersation Most of the bo}s will knou this ston , and it should 
be easy to get them to talk about it 

THE STOEY OP KING NALA. 

Once upon a time | there lived a king | named Nala 
One day | as he was walking ] in the heautiful gardens of 
his palace ] he saw a numhei of golden winged geese | 
feeding | near a pond, and he was so pleased | with their 
appearance | that he determined to go out and 
catch one 
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So out lie went | and, by good Inck, managed to catch 
onci But what was his astonishment, when the goose 
addicsscd him | m human speech | and said, “0 king 
l?a1a, let me go" 

"Why I should I let }on go 7" said the king 

"It }Ou will let me go 1 1 irill cairy news of yon | 
to the heautifnl Fiinccss Damayanti | and pcisnadc 
hci I to take }ou | foi lici Inishand/’ 

Now e\ciy one has hcaid | of Pnnccss Damayanti, 
who was the most heautifnl piiiiccss | in all the woild 
And Nah, who was eager to gam hei favoui, set the 
goose ficc. 111 the hope 1 that something w’onld come | of 
its pionii«c 

So I awaj the goose flew, high in the an, and was 
lost to Nala's sight 

Ne\b day, as Damajauti and hci maidens weie 
playing | in the gaiden oC the palace | of Yidaihha, a 
flock of goldcii-wingcd geese | alighted hefoie them. 
Instantly | the damsels scaltcied | m pnisnit of the hiids, 
but Uiey met with little sucuess , foi the buds kept 
flying I a little fnithci off, eveiy time | when they weie 
on the point ot catching them Now the had that 
Damayanti pm sued | seemed less alcit than the lest 
Time attci time | she got so close to it | that she conld 
almost lay hci hand on it Eiicouiaged by this | 
she puisued it | moio cageily than evci | and did not 
notice I that she had left hei companions | fai 
behind 

Suddenly, to hci astonishment, the goose addicsscd 
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her I m human speech ] and said, ''Nalsj nohlest of kings, 
desiios you for his wife.” 

At this I Damayanti was gieatly delighted. She had 
often heard of Nala | and now | the words of the goose | 
made hei resolve to mairy him. 

PART II 

Soon aftei this | King Bhima pioclaimed | that the 
mayamvara of Damayanti | was to be held Fiom all 
sides I kings and princes | and chieftains | gathered 
together, for many men ( weie eager to wed the beautiful 
Damayanti | and among the snitois | were even some 
of the gods, foi we lead that India, Agni, Baiun, and 
Jama were among those { who set ont ( to attend the 
swayamvata of Damayanti. 

As the gods weie passing along | through the air, they 
overtook king Nala, who also, was on his way | to the 
mayamvata Charmed with his beauty | they stopped 
their chaiiots, alighted | and said to him, "0 NaJa, wilt 
thou cany a message foi us V 

Nala at once agreed | and then, to bis astonishment, 
they told him | that they weie going to the tmyamvara 
of Damayanti, and asked him ] to intercede on then 
behalf | with Damayanti | and peisnade hei | to mairy 
one of them. 

Nala was now in a great difiSoulty. How could he 
persuade Damayanti | to many any one hut himself ? 
And yet, if he did not do so, he must bieak his piomise 
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He told them | that he had, himself, resolved to many 
Damayanti, and begged Ihem | to set him free fiom his 
piomise 

But the gods insisted. Then Nala said, but how | 
can I enter ] into the presence of Damayanti ? Her looms 
are well goarded | on eveiy side.” 

India replied, “We will give you power | to enter 
unseen ** So Nala agieed | and depaited, most nnwilhngly, 
to fulfil his premise 

Unseen, he entered the room of Damayanti ] and, to 
the amazement of the piincess and hei damsele, suddenly 
appeared | in then midst. 

“Who 18 it?” they eiied m astonishment Then 
Nak explamed who he was ] and ddivered his message. 
But Damayanti | smiling | said, "It is not a god ] that 
I desire foi my husband, but Nala, whom I have 
alieady chosen | in my heait” And perceiving fiom his 
looks I that Sala loved hei | she continued, “Yon 
have fulfilled yoni premise | now I will do my pait Yon 
have delivered the message of the gods | and you shall 
be free | from all blame To>mouow | at the maj/amvara, 
I m the presence of gods and men, I will, myself, choose 
you I for my hnsband | and place the marriage garland | 
lonnd yoni neck." 

So Nala went away | with his heart full of joy, 
becanse he bad kept his promise | and yet | not lost 
Damayanti 

On the next day ) the great wayamvara was held 
When all were assembled ] Damayanti entered | with 
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liei' atteadants, and so gieat was bei beauty { that tbe 
heaits of all men | weie moved mtb wondei | and ad- 
mnabon. 

Then | the names and titles of the snitois | weie 
pioclaimed, one by one. 'When the name of Nala 
was called | Damayanh loohed round ] ready to bestow 
the maiiiage gailand. But, what was hei astumshmcnt 
and dismay | to see five Nalas | seated side b) side She 
lubbed her eyes | and looked again. But tlieie they still 
sat I as befoie IPoi the font snitoi gods | had played a 
tnck upon her, each one | assuming the feaiuies and diess 
of Nala, so that no man could say | which | was the leal 
Nala 

Then Damayanti, in her distiess, piayed aloud 
to the gods I and besought them to show meicy | and 
to leveal then deity | by some sign | oi token. Then 
the gods, moved by the distiess of Damayanti, and 
by hei beauty ) and hei viitne | beaid hei piayei. Poi 
when Damayanti looked again, she saw j that, of the 
five Nalas, foui | woie unfading gailands ; foui ( 
gazed with unwinking eyes , foui | weie unstained by 
dust 01 sweat , and that the feet of foui ] tested not 
upon the giound. So she knew | that the fifth was 
Nala, foi these signs of divinity | weie not seen m 
him 

So, thanking the gods in bei heait,shesteppedfoiwaid j 
and amid the acclamations of the assembly, placed tlie 
maiiiage gailand lonnd the neck of Nala 

Then was the maiiiage of Nala and Damayanti 
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celebiated | amid gieat lepiciag | and they departed 
togethei I to the city ol Nishadh. 


PART III. 

The thud pait o£ the story of Nala | has much sad- 
ness in it For we learn | how Nala gave way to 
temptation | and bionght his kingdom to inin | and 
himself I and his beautiful wife^ Damayanti^ into much 
miseiy and suffering 

It all happened m this way A ceitain god | named 
Soil I had a gindge against Nala | and made np 
his mind | to do him a bad turn The secret of his 
giudge I nas that he was veiy jealous of Nala | foi bavmg 
won Damajauti | whom he had | himself | resolved to 
many. So he plotted with Dwapaia | how to revenge 
himself upon Nala 

Now Nala had, unfortunately, a gieat fault He was 
very fond of gambling And Eoli determined to use this 
fault I as a means of luiniug Nala 

But Nala, was very devout | and stiict | in all religions 
observances I so that no eiilspiiit | could find an oppor- 
tunity I to enter into him. 

But, by evil chance, one day | Nala, being in a 
hniiy, went to woiship | without fully peiformmg his 
ablations 

This I was Roll’s opportunity | and he at once 
seized it He entered the body of Nala | and mstantly 
I revived in bim the gambhng spirit | that had been 
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asleep in bis bosom | so long. At onoe | tbe denie 
to play at dice | took possession of bim | and when big 
biotber, Pusbkaia, appealed befoie bim | and cbal 
leuged btm to a game, he at once | accepted the 
challenge. 

They began to play | bat it was no fan match | 
for the dice of Pashkaia | were always gmded by 
Dwapaia | and Nala lost game after game. Bnt the 
moie he lost, the moie eager be was | to go on play- 
ing. And so the gambling went on | day after day, 
leading Nala straight on | to tbe ruin | that Eoli had 
planned for him. In vain { did bis ministers advise him , 
in vain | did his subjects beseech him ; in vam | did 
Damayanti | beiself ] come | and with tears | plead 
with him to desist To all | be tamed a deaf ear, for 
tbe gambling spiiit | put into his heait by Koli, had 
destroyed his leason | and he was as one mad. 

Then Damayanti, seeing that tbe king | was wasting 
all bis substance | and neglecting tbe affaus of the 
kingdom | and that there appeared to be no lemedy, 
called foi the royal chaiioteer To this* faithful ser- 
vant I she said, "You see | what is taking place | and 
how I the luin of the kingdom | is near at hand. 
Take, now, my little son, Indiasen, and my little 
daughter, Indrasena, and cauy them | to my fathei’s 
house There | they, at least, will be safe | when the end 
comes." 

And the end | was very near, Nala | by degrees | 
lost wealth, houses, lands, his kingdom | and even 
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the veiy clothes and jewels | which be and Damajanti 
wore, till, at last, as he had notliing more to nager, 
the dice play nos 0 %‘ei , and be rose up from tbe table | a 
ruined man, a bcggai | in Ins onu kingdom, nith no more 
than one gaiment | to cover him. 

Then | he and Damayanti | set out foi the forests , 
foi cruel Pushkaia | had diivcn them forth | aud for- 
bidden any one I to'gnc them food or shcltci, on pain 
of death And so | they nandcicd foi tliicc days, nith- 
ont food 01 rest, till thej came to the foiest | and 
found food | on the branches of the trees | and rest | 
beneath then shade. On the ne\t daj, ns they nere 
nandciiug in the foiest, Nala san some beautiful 
golden niuged buds, and thinking to catch one, he 
thren his gaiment oioi it But, in a moment, it lose 
into the air | carrying the gaiment with it | and a mock- 
ing voice was heaid, "0 fool, nc aie no olliei than the 
dice I jou plnicd with Non, even jour last gaiment f is 
wageied | and lost" 

Tlien Nala knen | that the icicnge of Koli | nas not 
] et complete 

And thcie he stood | naked | and miseiable, and 
in his anguish I he tinned to Damajanti | md eiid, 
'*1 hive lost .ill , my icason, too, is gone Yonder | 
IS the lond to yoiii fatlicr's house Take it, and leaic 
me Let me peiish alone | and not bung nun on }on 
also.'* 

But I Damajanti answeied gentlj', “How can I 
leave yon | in this ] the time of yonr greatest need 7 
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Sonow and rum have over taken you, bub | what as the 
saying ? ' In soiiow | theie is no physiciau | hke a 
wife'" 

So Damayanti comfoited him And wiapped m 
one gaiment, they two ] went on, hand in hand, 
till night Orel took them | and then | they lay down 
to test But I in the night | madness again came 
upon the sleeping Nala | and be thought to him- 
self I how much better it would he ] to depait, alone, 
into the woods, and leave Damayanti | to find hei 
way home | to the sheltm of hei fathei's house But 
how was this to be done ? Naked, he conld not go | 
noi could he teai off | a pait of Damayanti's gaiment | 
without waking hei As be was thinking thns, 
suddenly, he saw befoie him | a shaip swoid , foi Koli 
had placed it theie Heie ( was a way out of the diffi- 
culty In a moment | he had the swoid in his hand | and, 
with one stioke, he bad cub off enough | fiom Damay- 
anti's gaiment | to seive him for a coveiing 

Stealthily | he ciept away into the jungle. But 
even m his madness | love was stiong , and again, 
and yet once again, he stole back | foi a last glance | 
at his sleeping wife, wboee love diew him back | as 
with colds, even while Koh was goading him into 
flight. 

Bat, in the end, Eoli tiinmphed And the wieiched 
Nala, no longei mastei of bis senses, oiept stealthily away 
I for the last time, leaving Damayanti deseited | and 
alone | in the daikness of the fqiest. 
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Who can pictuie ] thd gnef and desolation of 
Samaj’anti | whed she awokh | to find heiself | alone 
in the foiest f Like one demented | she ciied to the 
iireis, the mountaioSj the tiees | and even to the mid 
beasts [ to tell het wheie Nala was Bat, theie iras no 
leply And, orei whelmed with giief, and despaii | she 
fell senseless to the gionnd 

We cannot find time [ now | to tell of all that befell 
Lamayanti Let it suflice ‘to say | that, after escapingp 
all the penis of the foiest | and the road, thiongh 
the special piotection of tlie gods | that is oiei -all 
vutuons women, she, at length, enteied the house of 
the Queen mothei of Chediaj ] in the disguise of a sei- 
vant I and theie | found lest and sheltei ( foi a time, 
and finally 1 letnined to hei fatliei’s house. But 
though she Was once moie united to hei fatbei | and 
hei beloved ohildien, hei heait could find no peace. 
Hei thoughts | weie evei | witJi hei lost husband | and 
day and night, she was planning | bow to get nens ot 
him I and bung him back to hei side | once moie 
Piesently j we shall see, how hei faithfulness was 
lewaided 

Meanwhile, king Hala was passing thiough stiangc 
.. adventutes Soon aftei leaving Damayanti | he saw he- 
foie him a forest fiie, and, fiom the midst of the fiie | 
heaid a pitifnl voice | ciying, “0 Nala < 0 pious 
one I Come qmcbl} | and save me " Now | Nala | 
was by uatnie | tender-beaited, and, moied with 
pity, he diew ncai to the flames | and saw a huge 
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snake | that was being burnt to death. The Hnalm 
addressed him | and said, "Save me | king Nala. I am 
nndei the cmse of Nuiad Mum I cannot move ) and 
no one but king Nala | can save me. If you do not 
caity me away | at once 1 1 shall peiish in the flames. 
Do not be afraid to lift me | for I can make myself 
small I and light | in youi hands.” 

So I the snake | made himself as small as a man’s 
thumb I and Nala quickly seized him | and earned him | 
to a place of safety. 

Then the snake said, "You have saved me | fiom 
the cuise | and from the flames 1 1 can never repay yon, 
fiut I will try I to make } 0 u some little retmn | foi yooi 
gieat kindness.” 

And then to Nala's amazement, the snake tamed 
and bit him But | be was still moie amazed ] at 
the lesult of the bite. For, though he felt no ill 
effect fiom it, he saw ] that his appearance was lapid- 
ly changing, till all that beauty | for which he was 
so famnns | was gone | and he stood theie | disfiguied | 
and ill-shaped. 

Then the snake spoke again, "0 king, do not be 
ongiy I at what has happened. I have disflgnied yon | 
so. that no one will be able to lecognize you, and the 
evil spiiit that possesses yon | shall be in toiment | fiom 
the poison of my bite | till the day that be quits yUnr 
body But the poison | shall do you no baim Ahd 
now ( go to Bitnparna, the king of Ayodhya, add 
take seivice undei him | as a chaiiotecr. He is 
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Mrell skilled in dice-plsy | and you | in diiving the 
cbaiiot. 

You shall teach him to dnTe | and he, in leturn shall 
teach you | to play at dice.” 

So Nala went to Ayodhya ] and took service nnder 
king Ritnpama. But, though he was well treated by 
his master, he eonld find no happiness. All day long | 
he was moody | and silent, his mind filled with sad 
thonghis | of his beloved Damayanb , and at night, when 
men slept, he would bieak ont | into giievous lamenta* 
tion I and self-reproaches, ciyiog aloud, “Alas ' where 
are you bdoved | whom I left helpless ] and alone | m 
the forest ?” 

Meanwhile | Damayanti | who was safe back in her 
fethei's house ) was sending men | in all directions | to 
search for Nala | fbi life could hold no happiness for hei | 
till he was found. And this j is what she told them to 
say I wherever they went “0 cunning one | that 
cut off half your beloved s gaiment | and left her 
sleeping | in the forest, wheie have you gone ? 0 
pious one, why have you abandoned your futhfnl 
wife?" 

At length, after a long while, one of the mes- 
eengeis came to Ayodhya | and theie | he met the 
disfmised Nala. So changed was Nala's appeaiance, 
owing to the serpent’s bite, that be could not recognize 
him. But when he came hack | and told Damayanti ( 
the story of the ohanoteer | who could drive so 
wonderfully | and cook so skillfully | and who had 
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wept 80 pitifully I when he heaid hei message, all 
doubt vanished fiom hei mind She knew | that this 
cbaiioteei | must be Nala | and hei heait was full of 
]oy. But how was she to bung him back? Foi 
Nala was so ashamed of his conduct | that he could not 
face the wife he had wionged. 

So, at last, she hit upon a plan. She sent a 
mesBcngei to Ayodhya | to pioclaim | that Bamayanti was 
about to many again | and that a tmyamvma was to 
be held 

When king Bitnpaina beard this news, heiesolved 
to attend the waj/amvara, and Nala went with him ) as 
hiB chauoteer. 

Moie quickly ] and more skilfully than evei | did 
Nala duve, fm his beait was yeaining | to see his beloved 
' again And while he was still afai off ) the quick ear 
of Damayanti | caught the sound of his chauot wheels ] 
and hei heait told hei | that it must be Nala, foi no other 
could diive thus 

And Nala and Damayanti | weie once moie united | 
and all the souows of the past weie foigotten. And the 
curse of Koli, too, was removed , and, by the skill in 
dice I that be had learned fiom Ritnpaina, Nala leeoveied 
his kingdom again, and dwelt theie | heneeforwaid | with 
his wife j in perfect happiness. 


Grammat Eevise what has been done before 
fftntt n»s stoiy nlao maj be acted 
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Lesson 82. 

C'lhtei •irfidH .Mioul Ikindnc’s in nnirnnl’ 

KINDNESS TO INSECTS. 

Turn I turn, thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor Clash that helpless woim , 

The frame | thy scornful thoughts dciide 
From God | icccived its form 

The common Loid of all tiint mo\o 
Fiom nhom | tiy being floncd, 

A poitinn I of Ills boundless lore 
On that pool noini bestowed 

The sun, the moon, the stnis He made 
To ill his croatuies ( fice , 

And spioads o'oi caith tho grassy blade, 

Foi worms | ns well ns thee 

Let them enp} IIilmi little dn}, 

Their humble bliss rcccixc , 

0, do not lightly take away 
The life | thon cnn'sl not gi\e 

Thomas Gisbotne 


Graiimar ItoMMOii 

limit VTIicn tlic bojs rcnil} iiiidcnitniiil snil know tins, Id tlieni 
rccito i( Sec tlist the reatation w not too fast, and thnl all 
tho consunsiitM in elenrh nrliciihled, ind tint o'a is pro 
noiincednsoie 

9+10 
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Lesson 88. 

Convei siUioii About the stoi ) Tho bo> b ill hnd this an amuBing 
Btoiy to act 

THE STORY OF THE BARMECIDE’S FEAST. 

Tbeie was once a }’oang man | named Schacabeg, 
He inbeiited a small foibnne | fiom bis father, but, 
having wasted it all was foiced to beg. He was a 
young man of a smooth tongue | and good manneis, 
and by making himself agieeable | to the servants of nch 
men | be used to gam admission | to then masteis' honses, 
and seldom [ went away empty. 

One day | be was passing a veiy fine house | at 
the gate of which | a ciowd of seivants weie standing. 
He thought | that the house ] might yield him a iich 
haivest, so he diew neai ] and asked whose house it 
was 

“My good man,” leplied the seivant, "wheie do yon 
come fiom | that you do not know | that this is the house 
of a Baimecide^" Foi the Barmecides | were known 
eveiywheie | foi then gieat geneiosify. 

So I the young man asked the porters | if they would 
give him alms. 

The poiteis replied, “You had bettei go in | and 
ask oui mastei | himself." So | (he young man went m, 
and, after passing thiough seveial rooms, at last | 
came to a very richly fuinished room, wheie he saw 
an old man | with a long white beaid | seated on a sofa. 
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Tbc old man icccned him eo kindly | llial he at 
once addicsscd'him, sa}]ug, "M} loid, I am a pooi man | 
dependent foi m} food | on iich and noble pcisons | like 
} ourself ’’ 

IVitfaout alloning him to say any moic, tlic old 
man icplied, “Is it jiossibic | tlut a man like ^'ou ( should 
he blarving | nlulc I am in Bag'bdad 

“Mi lord,’’ aiisucrud the jonng man, | "I snear | 
that 1 lia^c not biokcn m} last | this nholc day " 

"What' 30U are djing of hungei | "cTclaimcd the 
old man "Here, eHm*, bring natei | that tre may wash 
our liaudb | bcEoic v c cal ’’ 

No slaic appealed, hut the }oung man obsciicd | 
that the old man | began to rub Ins hands togetliei | as 
if some one j rrcic ponnng natcr orer them, 

Then 1 he said to the jonng man, "Why don’t yo« wash 
year hands | too ’’’ Then Scbacabeg, supposing that 
it nas a joke | on the pait of the old man, diew ncai and 
imitated his motions 

When the Barmecide hod done lubbiug his hands, 
he called out, "Set food befoic us | at once, we are very 
hungry ” 

No food was brought, but tbc old man piclcndcd to 
help himself | from a dish | and cany the food to his 
mouth, saying, "Eat, my fnend, eat, I beg you Help 
yourself | as freely | as if }ou were in jonr own house, 
Eor a starring man | yon seem to hare a very small 
appetite " 

"Indeed, mj loid," icplicd Scbac.Tbcg "I am doing 
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veij well.” And he imitated the old man's 

t 

gestmes 

“How do you like this biead ?” said the old man 
'% myself think it is excellent ” 

“0, my loid,” leplied Schacaheg, who could see | 
neithei hiead | noi any othei kind of food, “it is 
excellent I have nevei tasted anything like it | m my 
life.” 

“Eat I as much as evei yon want,” continued the 
old man, “1 pay the cook | who makes it | a veiy large 
salaiy ” 

Aftei oideiiiig all soits of food | tliat nevei came | 
and piaismg each one in tain | the Baimecide said, 
“Well, now that we ha\e dined so nell, let ns dunk” 
And he called aloud | for nme 

The young man piotested | that he nevei diank 
wme But, when the Baimecide said | that it nas un- 
posBible for him to dunk alone, he consented to take a 
little wme | with him. The Baimecide, howevei, pieten- 
ded to fill then glasses so often, that, at last, Schacaheg, 
making believe that the wine had made him diunk, struck 
the old man such a blow | that he fell to the ground 
He was about to give him a second blow | when the Bai- 
mecide called out "Stop, stop ' jou aiemad” 

The young man lepbed, ‘Tlease foigive me. It w 
the fault of the wane ] I have diunk." 

At this I the Baimecide, instead of getting angiji 
began to laugh, and embiacing him heaitily, said, "I 
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tion I foi the yonng man | that they continued to hve 
togethei I foi many yeais. 

Gianimai Revision 

ffmta Lot the boys act the stoiy viitli ns much leolisni as possiblo 
Tlieio IS nothing like good acting to teach the moaning and 
uee ol woidb 


Lesson 34 

ConBasaliou A map showing tiieiaihvny i onto Lorn Calcnttato 
Datgecling should 1x3 Uought into class, and also any 
pictnros of Dai^eoling, ot tlie Doijccling Railwoy, that can 
be obtained, 

A VISIT TO DARJEELING. 



PART I. 

Nataiu Suiesh, have yon erei been to Daijeding? 
Smesh, Yes, my fathei took me to Daijeeling | last 
year | duimg the summei hohdays 
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N, I ivish jou would me j sometbing^ about 
Daijeelms' , I have nevei been theie. 

S Veiy well , what shall I tell yon about | first ? 

N I think I yon had bettei tell me | first | how yon 
got to Daijedmg 

8 Veiy well , then | we shall want the map I will 
go I and get it 

N No, yon needn’t tiouble , it is heie alieady, 
under the map of Asia 

8 Well, let us put it on the top Now, if you look 
at the map, you will see | Ijiat Calcutta is here, and 
Daijeehng is heie 

N Did you go to Daijeehng | fiom Calcutta ? 

8 No, my home is in Buidwan , but we had to 
come to Calcutta | to get the tiam | for DBi3eelmg. 

N What station | did yon come to f 

8. I came fiom Buidwan | to Howiah Station, 
and then 1 1 mossed ovei the Canges | by the Howrah 
bndge, m a ticca ghari, which took me to Sealdah 
Station, on the othei side of Calcutta And fiom theie j 
I staited foi Daijeeling 

N ' 1 do not see Sealdah | maiked on the map 

8 No, but yon can see the railway marked on the 
map 

N What railway | is that? 

8 There aie several railways, maiked , but the 
one we went by | is the Eastein Bengal State Bailway. 

N, Yes, I see it. 

8 We went from Sealdah, thiongh Naihati | 
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and Foiadalm Junction [ to Damnkdia Ghat | on the 
iivei Ganges. 

N, Yes, I see But how did you get acioss the 
iivei ? Ib theie a budge theie^ 

8 No, theie 18 no budge, though 1 1 believe ) they 
aie going to bnild one ( eoou 

N, Then how | did yon get acioss ? 

S, We had to get ont of the tiain | and cioss the 
iivei I in a steamei 

N How long I did it take yon | to cioss ? 

8 It took ns I about one honi 
N What I IS the iivei | as wide as that ? 

8. No, for we did not go stiaight across , we went 
.down the stieam | foi some distance | till we came to 
the landing place | at Saia Ghat When we leached Saia 
Ghat, we got out of the steamei | and found a tiain | 
waiting to take us to Silignii. 

N Wheie is Siligun 

8 Siligun 18 at the foot oL the Himalayas Heie 
yon see it | on the map 

N, Yes, I see it Please go on 
8. We got into the train, and went to sleep, and m , 
the morning | we found ourselves at Sibguii 
N How £ai 18 that | fiom Calcutta ^ 

8. Abont three hundred miles. 

N How did you get up the bill j fiom Siligun ? 

8 We went | up the hill } m a radway tiain. 

N Was that the same tnun | that brought you to 
Siligun ? 
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S, No The laIl^vaJ ( that runs fiom Siliguii 
to Daijeeling | is a veiy small one. The engine | and 
carnages | aie much smallei | than the ones | we generally 
see, and they lun | on narrowei lines. 

iV The engines must be veiy strong | to pull the 
train | up those high mountams 

8 Yes, the engines aie veiy small, but they aie veiy 
stiong. 

N Well, please tell me | about the lest of youi 
]oiuncy 

8. I am afiaid 1 1 must lea\e off now, it is getting 
late , anothei day 1 1 n ill tell you about the journey j 
up the mountains | and about Dai-jeelmg | itself. 


Giammai Iteiiuun Tlio bojs klionld not betioiibled much nith 
rules, but should be made to gi^e plent} of examples to 
slioit that the} nndei stand n hat the} baieleaiut 

DiUation A fen seotentes iiuiu the lesson All the nen nords 
should be nntten on the blackboard and timsciibed b} the 
boys before being dictated 

« 

Gompogitmu Let the ho}E dostiiht., in siniplo nords, the rulnt} 
join lie} from Cilcntt'i to Sihgiiii 

fhntf If *101 boy, in the cln*'', Ins sctiiall} been to Dsijeeling 
he ma} he colled nut first nnd got to tell something obont 
his expel lencc 

Diinng the comeisation olbei facts, regordingthe journey, 
should be hcely intiodiiCLd The distance^ iiiS} be mca- 
suiod ofl. on the map 
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Lesson 85 

CoHveiiation Continue aa befoie using the map and any pictuiea 
that aie obtainable It mil be possible to gel^ at least, 
pictures of snow-coveied mountains even if pictures of 
Dar)eelmg itself are not to be had 

A VISIT TO DAEJEELING. 



PART II. 

Natatn Now, Suiesh, will you please tell me some 
moie I about youi journey | to Daijeeliog ? 

Smesi With pleasace. Do you lemember [ what I 
told you about | befoie ? 

N. Yes, I lemembei ] quite well lou told me | 
about youi journey | fiom Calcutta J as fai as Siliguii. 

S Veiy well Then I will tell you j to day | about 
the journey ] up the mountains 1 and something | too | 
about Daijeeling. 
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2}. Tliauk }ou. Flcnso go ou. 

S At Sihgmi I nc had some bieakfastj and thon 
took om places | in the little tiain Aflci a few minutes ] 
the giiaid wa\ed his flagj the engine whistled, and off 
nc started. At Inst | the line lan along level gionnd | 
hnt, in a fen iniiiiitcs, nc hcgnii to use | up a gentle slope 
and picscntly | nc cntcicd a forest. The ground | on 
both sides of the line | nas denail}' coicicd | nith shinbs 
and cteepeis | of many diffcicnl kinds, and | high ahoi’e 
oni heads | rose gicat foicst tices. 

Did }on see anj nild beasts | in the foiest ? 

S No, I looked out, bnt I could not see any. I 
think I the noise of the train | must frighten them anay, 

N Did }Ou see any floners | neai the lailnay 
line ’ 

S Yes, I san a good man} pietty floners | and 
some ferns | too. The flowers | neic diffcicnt fiom those I 
ne ha\e in the plains , bnt 1 1 do not Lnon then 
names 

N, Did ]on traiel thiough the foiest | nil the nay | 
to Darjeeling ? 

S No, aftci a nhilc, the slope became stccpci | and 
we began to leave the foicst | behind u<< 

N Does the lailway line | go stiaight up the moun- 
tain? 

S No, it nands and twists | heic and there | as 
if seaichingfor the easiest load, and the steepei the 
mountain gets | the more the lailnay tiack winds and 
twists, till, sometimes, it seems as if the tiam | neie 
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trying to catcli its own tail I think I can show 3 ou j 
a picture o£ the little tiain J winding along the hltle 
lailway. 

N, I should like | veiy much ] to see the pietuiej and 
still moie I to see the tiain itself. 

8. As we lose [ highei and highei | up the moun- 
tain I we begun to feel it growing coldei and coldeij and 
• we felt veiy glad ] that we have been wise enough J to 
bring oui thick coats and mgs | with ns 

N I suppose 3 mu felt veiy cold | by the time you got 
to Daijeeling 

8 YeSj and even befoie that You see | we weie 
up so high I that we | sometimes | had clouds and mist | 
all lonnd ns, and sometimes ] we could see clouds below 
us I too 

N. And now, please tell me something | about 
Daijeehng 

8 At last I the tiam got to the end of its long 
climb I and we aiiived at a place | called Ghoom 
Prom' there | we had to go down-hill, a distance of 
about four miles, to Dar 3 eeliDg. As we staited fiom 
Qhoom 1 1 giew veiy excited ] and kept lookmg out of 
the window | to catch the first glimpse of !Dai 3 eeling 
Fiesently, as we came lound a coinei, some one m 
the coinage said, "Theie’s Daijeelmg , ” and looking 
out, I saw a iidge | coveted with many fine buildings. * 
It looked very blight and 'pretty [ in the sunshine, 
and I felt glad to have come | to snch a pleasant 
place passed many laige, well-built houses, with 
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gaideus | filled i\ith beautiful floneis, and, at last, 
aimed at the railn ay station Theie | oui fi lends were 
waiting toreceiie us | and ne went off nith them | to 
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oiu lodgings, veiy glad ( lo be at Ibe end of our long 
]ouiney 

N. How long did yon stay in Daijeeling’ 

8 About a month. 

N Tell me | wbat you liked best | tlicic 

8 Theie weie «!0 many things | I liked | that it is 
difficult to say But I think pcihaps, what I liked 
best I was the puie, sweet an and the news of the 
magnificent snow clad mountains. 

W. You did not tell me | about the mountains | 
befoic 

8 No, foi when nc aiiivcd in Daijeehng | the 
high mountains | weic covcicd with clouds, and I did 
not even know | that they wcic tlieic But next 
morning, when I got out of bed ] and looked out of 
my window, I was astonished to see huge mountains | 
all coveied with snow, highei than anything 1 1 had 
cvei dieamt of before, towering | high above the mists 
and clouds | and seeming lo touch the vciy skies | with 
then glistening peaks. 

N. How beautiful they must be ' 

8 Yes, I think 1 1 have nevci seen anything | so 
wondeifnl | and beaniifnl. I novel giew tiied | of 
looking at them 

N And what else did yon like | in Darjeeling ? 

8 1 think I I liked seeing all the stiange people^ 
BO diffeient fiom the people ] we see m the plains, 
Lepchas, Tibetans, Nepalis, Sikkimese, in diesses [ that 
looked veiy emious | to my eyes, 
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N Did you see any Lamas ? 

S. Yes, I saw many of them, with then cmious 
praying-wheels, and stiange diesses The gieat Dalai 
Lama fiom Lhassa in Tibet | was in Daijeeling | when 
1 was theie, but nnfoitnnately 1 1 did not get a chance 
of seeing him 

N. Did you find it | reiy cold | in Daijeehng ? 

S Yes, At fiist 1 1 did not like it | but .when I 
got nsed to it 1 1 enjoyed the cold | and I thmk it did 
me good I hope some day ] I shall go to Darjeeling 
again 

N And I, too, want to go theie | veiy mnch. Thank 
you foi telling me about Daijeeling 

Giamtiai Hovisiou 

Dielatmn and CompostUm Ab before 

Tiatidation A few ximple oentencei 

Hiiili If there are anj boaha in the school lihriry containing 
icconntB of Dtigeoling, the hojs should be encobiiged to 
lead them, oi tliej ina} be lead out in class, and anj pictures, 
they contain shonn to the bojs 

Lesson 86 

Conieisalioiii About the poem 

THE BLIND BOY 

0 say I what is the thing | called light. 

Tint I must ne’ei enjoy , 

What I are the blesangs | of the sight, 

0 tell I youi pool | blind boy 
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You talk o£ wondious tbings ' you see^ 

You say | the sun shines blight , 

I feel him waim, but hour can he 
Oi make it day | oi night ^ 

My day | oi night ( myself I make 
Wbene'ei 1 sleep | oi play , 

And could I evei | keep awake 
With me I 'tweie always day. 

With heavy sighs j I often heai 
Yon mouin my hapless woe , 

But suie I with patience | I can heai 
A loss I I iie’ei could know 

Then let not | what I cannot have 
My clieei of mind destioy, 

WhiVst thus I sing, I am a king 
Although I a pool } blind boy. 

C Ciblm, 


Gi animal liovisioo. 

Uielalion, Comjmeilm and TiantlaUoH As before 

Lesson 37. 

CoHveiiatton Let the story be told to the class and the ho}s ques- 
tion one another about it The rending should on no account 
be begun till the elory is veil knov n bj the bojs This will 
mean that one daj, oi eion inoie, is spent on the lesson 
befoic the leading bcginii. 
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THE TRAVELLING MUSICIANS. 

(Adapted fiom Gnmm ) 

A faimci had an ass | that bad been a faithful scivant 
to him I for many }eais, but ] was now growing old 
I and becoming | ever}’ day | more and more nnfit for 
haid work. His master giew tucd of keeping him | and 
began to think | of putting an end to him , bnt the ass, 
nho son | that some mischief a as going to happen, 
qmetl} took himself oiT. He did not quite know | aheic 
to go I 01 what to do, but he thought to himself, “If 
I go to the great cit} ] I ma} iind people | aho nic fond 
of music I and I maii cam a good hung thcie | b} 
singing." 

So off he set I along the high load He had not 
gone fai | ahen lie saw a dog | l}ing by the load-side | 
and panting | as if he acie leiy tucd 

“What I makes }ou pant so, lu} fnend f’' said the 
ass 

"Alas said the dog, “my master | a as going to 
knock me on the head, because I am old | and aeak, and 
can I no longer | make m3 self useful to him | in hunting , 
so 1 ran aaay But | ahat tan I do now | to eain my 
living “Listen to me,’' said the ass, "I am going 
to the gieat cit3 | to become a musician , will 3 on go 
aith me | md ti3 | what 3011 ran do | in the same 
way ?" 

Tlic dog said he a as ailling | and they set off 
toguthci They had not gone fni | bcfoic they saa a 
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cat I Bitting in the middle of the road | and looking most 
wietched 

“Play, my good lady," said the asB, “what’s the matter 
with you ? You look out of epuits •" 

“Alas’” said the cat, “how can one be ingood spuits 
I when one’s life is in danger P Because I am begin* 
ning to glow old, and had rathei lie | at my ease | by 
the file I than run about the house J after mice, my miB- 
tiesB laid hold of me | and was going to diown me , and 
though 1 have been lucky enough | to get away fiom 
her, I do not know | what I am to live upon." 

"0 said the ass, “by all means | go with us | to 
the gieat city , you are a good night-singei, and may 
make your fmtune | as a musician.’’ 

The cat was veiy pleased with this idea | and jomed 
the paity. 

Soon afterwaids, as they weie passing by a faim-ysid, 
they saw a cock | peiched upon a gate, and soieaming 
out j with all his might. 

“Bravo I" said the ass,, "upon my word | you make 
a famous noise , pray, what | is all this about ?” ' 

“Why," said the cock, “I was just now saying | that 
we should have fine weather j foi oui washing-day, and 
yet I my mistiess | and the cook | don't thank me | foi 
my pains, but thieaten to out ofE roy head | to-morrow, and 
make bioth of me | foi the guests ] that aie coming on 
Sunday ’’’ 

“Heaven foibid I’’ said the ass , “come with us, 
Mr. Chanticleer ; it will be better, at any late, than 
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staying here | to bare yoni bead out o£E ' Besides, 
wbo knows ? If we take caie ( to sing m tone, we may 
get no end of mon^ , so oome along with us ” 

"With all my beait/* said the cook. So they all 
fom I went on togethei, asjoUy as oonid be. 

They could not, however, leaeh the gieat city | the 
first day ; so | when mght came on, they went into a 
wood I to sleep 

The ass | and the dog | laid themselves down | under 
a gieat tiee, and the cat | climbed up | into the branches, 
while the cock, thmkmg | that the higher he sat | the 
safei he would be, flew up ( to the reiy top of the tiee. 
Before he went to sleep, he took a good look round | on 
all sides ) to see that all was well Ikr away, in the 
distance, he saw something | bnght^ aud-shinmg - He 
called out to his fiiends, below, and said, ''There must be 
a house | over there, for I see hght " "If that is so,” 
said the ass, "we had bettei change our quaiters, foi 
oni lodgmg | is not the beat in the world," 

"Besides," added the dog, '1 should not be the worse 
I foi a bone oi two, or a bit of meat " 

So they set off | together | towaids the place | wheie 
Chantioleer had seen the hght As they drew near, 
the hght became olearei | and brighter, till | at last | 
they came quite close to a house | m which a gang of 
lobbeis hved 

The ass, being the tallest of the paity, walked qm’etly 
I up to the window | and peepedjin. 
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"Well, Donkey/' said Ghanticleei, "what | do yon 
bee?” 

"What I do I see ?" leplied the ass, "why 1 1 see a 
table I spiead | with all kinds of good things, and lobbeis 
I Bitting lound it | making meiiy.” 

"This will be a noble lodging foi us/' said the 
cock 

'Tes," said the ass, "if | only | we could get in." 

So I they consulted togethei | how | they should tnin 
the lobbeis ont At last | they hit upon a plan 

The ass stood up | on his hmd-legs, with his foie-feet 
resting against the window, the dog got upon bis back, 
the cat soiambled up | on the dog's shouldei , and the 
cook flew up I and sat upon the cat's head 

When all was leady, the cock gave the signal, and 
they began then music 

The ass biayed, the dog baiked, the cat mewed, and 
the cock ciowed his loudest And then | they all bioke 
thiough the window | at once | and came tumbling into 
the loom, amongst the broken glass, with a most 
hideous clatter ' 

The lobbeiSj who had been dieadfnlly startled | by 
the conceit,' weie now soie | that some dieadfnl hob- 
goblins I had buist in upon them ; and, without dating 
to give a backwaid glance, they fled out of the house | 
as fast as then legs would cairy them. 

Our tiavelleis, who now | had the house to them- 
selres, sat down at the table ] without delay, and made 
an eTcellent mea] 
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As soon as they weie satisfied, they pat out the 
lights, and each one found a lesting place | to suit 
himself The donhey laid himself down | on a heap 
of stiaw I in the yaid , the dog stietched himself | 
upon a mat | behind the dooi , the cat lolled heiself 
np I on the health | among the waim ashes , and the 
cook perched himself ] upon a beam | at the top of the 
house. And as they weie all lathei tiled | with their 
]ourney, they soon fell asleep. 

About midnight | some of the lobbeis ventuied 
back Theyi peeped thiough the tiees | and saw the 
house I all daik | and ^uiet , and they began to think | 
that they had been j in too gieat a huiiy | to lun 
. away. 

Fiesently, one of the boldest | ciept up | quite close 
to the house | to see what was going on Finding 
eveiy thing quite still, he made his way luto the kitchen | 
and looked lound | foi a light He came to the hie-place, 
where he saw befoie him | the ficiy eyes of the cat He 
took them foi live coals, and held a piece of tindei to 
them I to get a light. 

But the cat did not undeistand this joke ] at all, 
and spiang at his face | and spat, and sciatched at him 
This fiightened him dieadfully, and away he lan | 
to the back dooi. As be passed thiough the dooi j 
the dog jumped up j and bit him in the leg , and as 
he was mossing the yaid, the donkey, annoyed at being 
disturbed in his sleep, gave him a gieat kick | in 
the back , while the cock, on the loof, staitled 
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by tlie distuibauce, began to ciow | with all his 
might, 



The lobbeij tenihed out of his wits, lan back | as 
fast as be could | to bis friends. When they asked | 
how he had got on | he said, “1 have nevei been more 
fiightened | in my life. The house is full | of the most 
teriible demons. When I went into the kitchen | a 
witch flew into my face | sciatching and spitting , and as 
I ran away out of the dooi, a man | with a knife in 
his hand | stabbed me in the leg. See, heie is the 
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mark And then as 1 crossed the jard, a great 
monster struck me | such a bW | \nth his hnge 
club I that I thought I iras done for. And as I fled 
away, wounded | and nearly fnghtened to death, a 
demon | on the roof | kept shoutmg out, '‘Thiow the 
rascal up here Throw the rascal up here ” 

After this | the robbers neier dared | to go back 
to the house But the musicians | were so pleased 
with their quarters, that they made up their mmds \ to 
stop theie, and there they are, I daiesaj, to this \ery 
day 

Giamnuir Bcmsioh 

DielaUou, Cmfoiition and Tianilalmn As before 

Lesson 88. 

Comeiiatioa Tlie teaclier miy exphm, simplv to tbe boys that 
God li IS given to each one tbe power to help himself and 
tint the Bight Hand is the readiest and best instrument he 
has for doing his w orb And he iiisy point out how God 
helps those w ho fir<t help themselves ' 

MY GOOD RIGHT HAND. 

I fell mto gnef, and began to complain ; 

I looked for a fnend, but I looked m vam ; • 
Companions were shy, and acquaintances cold , 

They gave me good counsel, but dreaded their gold. 

"Let them go,” I exclaimed ‘Tve a friend j at my 

side. 
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To lift me, and aid me, whatevei betide 
To hast in the woild | is to build on the sand — 

I'll trust I but in Heaven | and my good Bight Hand 
My coniage revived, in my fortune’s despite. 

And my hand | was as strong ) as my spirit was 

light ; 

It raised me fiom suiiow, it saved me from pain ; 

It fed me, and olad me, again and again. . 

The friends ] who had left me | came back, every one, 
And daikcst advisers t looked bright { as the son , 

I need them no more, as they all understand , 

I thank thee, 1 tinst thee, my good Right Hand 

C. Maekay, 


CompotitioH A simple story msy he told of a men’s diSemnt 
fiiends, and how he lehes on one and another, hnt in vain 
At last, he leniemhers the two friends that have been 
with him all his hfe, his two tiusty bands, and finds that 
they, and they alone, can help him out of his difficulties 
The bo}B oan easily do this, with a little help and guidance 

Giammat, Revision Take as many eaamplcs as possible from 
the lesson 


' Lesson 89. 

Com a nation' About health and the means of pieseiving it 

r HEALTH 

1 . Health is one of the gieatest o£ God’s gifls to 
us Without holilth riches, learning and powei | lose 
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most of then value It is veiy difficult foi a man, 
liowevei iich | or poureiful | oi leained he may he, to 
he happy | without ^od health But a pooi, nnleai ned | 
and humble man | can easily be happy | if he enjoys the 
gieat blessing | of good health 

2 We all wish to be happy, theiefoip ( we should all 
leain | to take caie of oui health 

The chief means of good hralth | aie good food, good 
watei, fiesh an, e'veicise | and cleanliness 

8. We should see | that oui food | is clean | and 
of good quality, and that it is well cooked Unripe 
huit^ oiei-iipe fiuit^ stale iish | aie all bad foi oui health , 
so I we should | caiefully | look at all the things | that 
we buy m the market, and see | that they aie fiesh | and 
good And we should leain | to cook well, so that oui 
food ) may be pleasant | and noniishmg 

4. It 18 most impoilant | to have good water We 
should, therefoie, see to our wells Eveiy now and 
then I they should be cleaned out, and we should take 
care | that leaves | and dnt | do not fall into them In 
the hot weather, when the watei gets low | m the well, we 
should have it disinfected 

And if the water becomes muddy | oi has a bad smdl | 
we should always boil it | befoie dunking it 

5 Fresh air is mostimportant Welshould, theiefoie, 
take caie | that plenty of air | comes into onr looms, 
especially | the rooms we sleep m Even in the cold 
weather | we should have oni windows open, so that we 
may always have fiesh an | to breathe 
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We should spend plenty o£ tame | out of doors Anfl | 
in the morning | we should begin the day | by fairing 
deep bieaths of fiesh air | into our Inngs^ so as to 
cleanse | and pnnfy them | after onr night's sleep. 

6 In oidei to keep our bodies sbong | and healthy 
we should take regulai exeiciae. 

Pootball, cricket, innnmg, ]umpmg, walkmg aie all 
most useful | for keeping ns in good health And when 
we enjoy a game | we get pleasnie | as well as health 
fiom it So I we should all take part in the games | 
that aie played at school , for it is as much our duty | 
to keep om bodies strong | and well | as it is | to fill 
onr minds with knowledge If onr bodies aie weak 
and sickly | oui minds, too, aie likely to be feeble | 
and unhealthy A good biain should have a healthy 
body I to live in 

7. Then | we should be regular | m onr habits. 
Our meals will do us mote good | if they are taken | 
at fixed times [ than if we keep changing om meal 
times. We should have a fixed time foi work, a fixed 
time for exercise, a fixed time fin meals, and a fixed 
time for sleqi. Begulaiity ] is another means of 
health 

8. deanhness | is anotiiei important means of 
health We should bathe 1 legnlarly | every day , and 
we should take caie | to wash om hands | carefully | 
befoie each meal. If onr food is to do ns good | we must 
chew it well, and we cannot chew our food well | unless 
we have good teeth We - must, theiefoie, take grett 
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caie of oni teeth The best vny \ to pieseive the teeth | 
IS to keep them clean Dirty teeth | are not only 
ngly to look at | but also | a canse of ill-health | and 
disease 

'We should not only wash out onr mouths | aftei 
eveiy meal | but also clean oui teeth | caiefully, so as' 
to get lid of any food ( that may he sticbng to them 
Unless we do this | they are likely to decay | and cause 
us pain I and pievent us fiom digesting oui food 
pioperly. 

9 Then | thoic aic things | we should avoid We 
should not smoke | when we aie yonng If we do so | * 
we shall injme oui eyes, oui lungs | and oni diges- 
tion, and we shall piohably grow up | into little, stunted 
men 

Liquoi, ganjn, opium | and all such things | we shonld 
eaiefully abstain from, foi they mil injuie our minds | 
and our bodies too 

We should also stiive against foul thoughts | and 
fbul habits, for they will pollute oui minds, and destioy 
onr bodies 

10. Then | theie aie some pieeautions | that we 
should take Ferei is bi ought into our bodies | by the 
bites of mosquitoes And mosqmtoes aie bied | in 
foul and stagnant ivatei We should, theiefore, tiy 
and get rid of any pools of duty watei | that aie 
near om houses Even veiy small pools, oi old tins, or 
broken gharrat | can hold enough water | for mosquitoes 
to bleed m. We shonld, therefoie, get iid of all these. 
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In case of laigei pools ( it is a good tbiog | to pour 
a small quantity of keiosine oil into them | fiom time 
to time , the oil will spiead all ovei the pool | and foim 
a thin layei | over the eniface of the water, and pievent 
the mosquitoes fiom hieeding 

At night we should, if possible, use nets | to pievent 
the mosquitoes fiom biting us 

1 1 We may eat food ] hut it will not do us any 
good I unless we digest it 

If we eat oui food too fast | we cannot digest it 
If we eat oui food | ]ust befoie we go to sleep | we 
cannot digest it. 

We must, theiefoie, take caie to cat oui food 
slowly, and chew it well, and we must also take cue | 
to hare out evening meal | at least an hour oi two | 
befoie we go to bed 

If we lemembei these lules j and tiy to cany 
them out | we aie suie to have bettei health | and moie 
happiness | than those who neglect them. 

Giammai Itevisioo 

Diotation, Tiaiulatioii and Compos/tion As befoie 

ffiatg This lesson should be made u leiy piacbcal one and 
teachers should endeavoui to get tbe bojs to put its teaching 
into piactice in then daily lives 

Neatness and cleauhneu should be insisted up on , no dirt} 
01 untidy boy allowed to lemnin in the clase Pioiii time 
to tune, the hands and teeth of the boye eliould he inspeifted 
and diit} hoys lepiiraanded or punished 




